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This Issue in Brief 




























The question of care for aged or disabled trade-unionists is receiving 

more and more attention from labor organizations. At present 10 

national or international unions pay old-age pensions to members 

who fulfill certain requirements as to age, union membership, and 

physical and financial condition. In addition, several other unions, 

while not paying a regular pension, do provide some sort of old-age 

benefit. There are also five homes for the aged or disabled members 

Sand in two cases there is a tuberculosis sanatorium in connection 

with the home. A number of other labor organizations which do not 

operate their own sanatoriums, make financial contributions toward 

the support of certain private institutions with the idea that this will 

entitle members to treatment therein, and others either pay tubercu- 

losis benefits to the afflicted member or pay his expenses in a sanato- 

srium of his choosing (p. 1). 

| Accident rates among Government employees are in many instances in 

excess of those in steel mills. During 1926 five branches of the 

> Federal service showed increases in rates over 1925 and four showed 

’ decreases. The rate for all Government service was 15.33 as compared 

) with 15.37 in 1925 and an average of 14.64 for the six-year period 

© ending with 1926 (p. 89). 

' The employees’ retirement act of the United States Government, as 
> now in operation, is analyzed on page 37. This is followed by an 
, article describing the retirement systems in five European countries— 
» Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Switzerland. Simi- 
lar accounts of the French and English systems were given in the 
January (1928) issue of the Review. 

Discussing the benefits which wage earners have derived from scientific 
discoveries and inventions, the Secretary of Labor holds that the gains 
in greater productivity will be shared by all. ‘In the new industrial 
system hours will be shortened, wages will be maintained and more 
broadly distributed, and the leisure that will come, the ‘time to 
think,’ may be used by the vast majority of our workers to obtain 
better education, higher intellectual levels, and a still higher standard 
of living” (p. 29). 

The average amount of sick leave among approximately 3,500 em- 
ployees in the Department of Commerce in the District of Columbia 
during the year 1926 was 6.36 days. This is somewhat below the 
commonly accepted estimate of 8 days lost per person per year but 
is a higher rate than that of many industrial establishments which 
have stressed the preventive feature in their medical work (p. 96). 

_ Studies of industrial health hazards, carried out by the division of 
industrial hygiene and sanitation of the United States Public Health 
Service during the fiscal year 1927, show a high rate of disability from 
respiratory diseases among workers in dusty trades. In the cement 
industry, diseases of the upper respiratory tract were most common 
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and the incidence of pneumonia and tuberculosis was relati, 
while in granite cutting the chief hazard is a rapidly fatal 
pulmonary tuberculosis. In anthracite coal mining, mi: 
miners’ helpers are exposed to enormous quantities of dust. whic 
however, contain relatively little free silica except in the case of po, 
dust from new drilling operations, while in different kinds | 
polishing there may be exposure to large amounts of silica 4 

The cost of living in the United States was 0.8 per cent 
December, 1927, than in June preceding and 2.1 per cent les: 
December, 1926, according to the semiannual survey of cost 0! living 
in various cities made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (p. 213). 

Compulsory investigation as a@ means of preventing major industria] 
disputes is of doubtful value, in the opinion of recent investigators of 
the operation of the ¢ ‘olorado Industrial Commission act. A reyiey 
of the compulsory-investigation features of this act and of experienee 
under it, with a discussion of the value of the plan and recommenda. 
tions looking toward greater effectiveness in its administr: 
published on page 113. 

Average wages or earnings per hour in general industry, other than 
farming, were 129 per cent higher in 1926 than in 1913, according to 
a compilation showing the index numbers of hourly wages froin 184) 
to 1926, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A separate 
compilation for farm labor covering the years 1866 to 1926, prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture, shows that average farm wages 
were 64 per cent higher in 1926 than in 1913 (p. 120). 

Installment selling has a tendency to stabilize, increase, and speed wy 
production, according to Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, who has recently 
directed an intensive survey of this credit system with special refer- 
ence to the automobile. While acknowledging that this method ot 
selling is “‘subject to the perils of novelty” he suggests that in its 
future refined development such credit may be recognized as a 
significant and valuable economic contribution (p. 233). 


A Chilean law providing for compulsory insurance against sickness 
and invalidity grants the following benefits to an insured person: An 
invalidity pension; an old-age pension; a sick benefit; funeral ex- 
penses of 300 pesos; medical attention and hospital care; and finan- 
cial aid, medical care, and a nursing benefit for expectant mothers 
(p. 99). 
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Trade-union Old-age Pensions and Homes for the Aged and 


Tubercular 


first of a series of articles dealing with trade-union activities. 
[t covered the provision made by trade-union organizations 
for their sick, aged, and disabled members by means of various types 
of “benefits” and insurance. The present article is a continuation 


i TT" January, 1927, issue of the Labor Review contained the 


© of the same subject. 


A matter that is receiving more and more the attention of organized 


- labor is the question of what shall be done to care for members who 


by reason of age or of mental or physical disability become unable 
to work at the trade. A number of unions have expressed them- 
selves as being in favor of old-age pensions provided by the State or 
Federal Government. Several States have already adopted such 
measures, and the 1927 convention of the American Federation of 
Labor authorized the executive committee to have drafted a bill 
providing for old-age pensions, the passage of which local trade- 
union bodies are to work for in States where there is as yet no such 
legislation. 

Pending the general acceptance of the principle, some labor 
organizations are providing such care as they are able for their 
infirm members, to prevent their becoming a public charge. To 


' date 10 national or international unions—those of the bridge and 


structural-iron workers, bricklayers, electrical workers, granite 
cutters, printing pressmen and assistants, street-railway employees, 
printers, locomotive firemen and enginemen, locomotive engineers, 
and railroad trainmen—have adopted an old-age pension plan for 
those of their members who fulfill certain requirements as to age, 
union membership, and physical or financial condition.’ Of these, 
six also operate a home for aged or disabled members, there being a 
choice between receipt of the pension and residence at the home. 
The Order of Railway Conductors has established a home but has 
discontinued its pension. In addition to these unions, several others 
provide some sort of old-age benefit. Thus the quarry workers pay, 
to their members who reach the age of 60 and have had 10 years’ 
continuous membership in the union, $50, which is deducted from the 
funeral benefit. The oil field and gas well workers exempt aged 
members from the payment of union dues, while in the paving 
cutters’ union the dues of a superannuated member are reduced to 





¢ local unions also pay old-age benefits, but as the present study was confined to the organizations 
nal scope, no attempt was made to gather local data. 
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25 cents a month. Federal employees—postal clerks, letter | 
railway mail clerks, and other Government employees—are 
by the Federal retirement law, thus relieving the respectiy, 
of the task. 

There are five homes for the aged and disabled which are oyy,¢ 
and operated by labor organizations for the benefit of the meryhor. 
ship. One of these—the Home for Aged and Disabled RK ailro,, 
Employees of America—is owned and operated jointly by thy: 
train-service brotherhoods. Two institutions, those of the Inte,. 
national Typographical Union and of the International Printiy, 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, also have a tuberculosis sanatoriyy, 
in connection with the home. The local unions of the Internationg| 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union own a small bungalow wherp 
tubercular members live and receive treatment; and a tuberculosis 
colony has been started by the telephone workers of Los Angeles. 

These undertakings range from a very modest and unpretentioys 
plant to one which has become a model of its kind, entailing a yepy 
large annual expense; but they are all doing, in a large or smal! way. 
a most valuable work in caring for the sick and disabled members of 
their crafts. 

The question of providing a home for aged and disabled members 
has frequently been before the conventions of the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union, and the matter was referred by the 1924 
meeting to the national officers for further study. They reported 
to the 1927 convention that, in their opinion, sich a step was im- 
practicable, because of the expense, for a union of the size of the 
flint glass workers’ organization.” 

The same question has been agitated in the Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees but no action has been taken. 
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OLD-AGE AND DISABILITY PENSIONS 


OF THE 10 unions which pay an old-age pension, the Granite 

Cutters’ International Association of America was the pioneer, 
establishing its pension in 1905. The street-railway employees 
organization had, prior to 1912, an old-age benefit of from $1 to $3 
per week. In 1912 the system was changed, the benefit being com- 
muted to a lump sum upon the member’s reaching 65 years of age. 
This was done in order to enable a retired member to engage in some 
new business. Payment of benefits under the new scheme began in 
1915. The International Typographical Union inaugurated its 
pension system in 1907 and began payment of such pensions in 1909, 
and the locomotive engineers followed suit in 1913 and the bricklayers 
in 1915. The year 1920 saw the establishment of old-age pensions 
by the bridge and structural-iron workers and the locomotive firemen 
and enginemen. ‘Two pension schemes were adopted in 1925— those 
of the printing pressmen and of the railroad trainmen. The Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers in its 1927 convention adopted an ol«-age 
pension plan. 





26,564 members in 1927, of whom 5,264 are actually employed at the trade. 
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TR E-UNION OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND HOMES FOR AGED 3 
Requirements for Receipt of Pension 


Hie age and membership requirements of the unions which have 
T established old-age pensions have undergone modification from 
Hime to time. At present, however, the age at which the member 
becomes eligible to the pension is set at 60 by the bricklayers, the 
Fridge and structural-iron workers, the printing pressmen, and the 
printers; * at 62 by the granite cutters; and at 65 by the electrical 
workers, the locomotive engineers, the street-railway employees, and 
ihe locomotive firemen and enginemen. The last named also pays 
pensions for disability (1) to active members disabled for engine 
service, and (2) to retired members disabled for any occupation; in 
these cases there is no age requirement. ' 

Requirements as to membership in the union vary considerably. 
Qne year’s membership in the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
entitles to the receipt of the old-age pension; * membership of 2 years 
js required by the locomotive firemen and enginemen and the railroad 
‘trainmen, of 20 years by the bricklayers, the bridge and structural- 
‘iron workers, the electrical workers, the printing pressmen, and the 
istreet-railway employees, and of 25 years by the granite cutters and 
‘theprinters. The bricklayers, the bridge and structural-iron workers, 
| the printing pressmen, and the street-railway employees require also 
* that the specified membership must have been continuous. 
| Applicants for the pension in the bricklayers’ and the bridge and 
*structural-iron workers’ unions must show that they are unable to 
‘secure employment in any industry, because of bodily infirmity, and 
"that they are without other means of support. Members of the 
‘Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen who have been 
retired from active service by reason of age or who attain the age of 
©65 and retire voluntarily become eligible for the pension of the 
"brotherhood without fulfilling any requirement as to their physical 
or financial condition. To receive the pension for disability, how- 
ever, a member must show that he is permanently and totally dis- 
> abled—for engine service, if he is still in active service at the time of 
becoming disabled; * if he is not in active service, for any kind of 
employment in which his earnings are sufficient to support him. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers makes practically the 
‘Same provision, but adds two other classes of pensioners—members 
who resign or are dismissed or lose their positions and those who were 
not in active service at the time of joining the brotherhood. In the 
former case, the member becomes eligible for pension only after a 
membership of 12 years and upon reaching the age of 60 years, except 
/!n cases where it is shown that the member is “physically and men- 
tally unable to perform remunerative employment,” in which event 
he becomes entitled to benefits on the same terms as active members. 
In the latter case the member must reach 70 years before attaining a 
pensionable status and must show inability, from physical, mental, 
or other causes, to secure remunerative employment. Only members 





n By ‘ction of 1927 convention; formerly 65 years. In cases of incapacitated members with continuous 
for mbership of 20 years whom the Union Printers’ Home is unable to accommodate the age limit required 
or the pension may be waived. case 
L xcept int he case of members who resign or lose their positions or are dismissed,i n which 12 years’ 
hembership is required. ast 
iif \ i i : 
If he ever becomes able to resume engine service he ceases to receive the pension. 


her 
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incapacitated for employment in the trade are entitled to th. 
pension paid by the printing pressmen’s and the printers 
while the railroad trainmen require proof of permanent total! 
fication for work from physical or mental causes or old age. 

The bridge and structural-iron workers provide also the 
bility pension is payable to any member in continuous good 
for 15 years who is disabled by an injury sustained in the 
his employment, provided (1) that the injury “was not con 
to or brought about by his own improper conduct,” (2) 
member is unable to secure sustaining employment at any oc: 
and (3) that he has no other means of support. 

The locomotive firemen and enginemen and the railroad | 
specifically provide that “‘no member will be entitled to a Pension on 
account of disability caused while under the influence of intoxicants oy 
narcotics or while participating in war, riots, disreputable or unlaw{y! 
acts,’ and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers bars pension; 
for disability caused by the use of intoxicants or by unlawful acts. 

Return to active work causes a forfeiture of the pension paid by 
the railroad trainmen, while the bridge and structural-iron workers 
provide that a pensioner loses his pension for any month in which 
his income from other sources than the pension reaches $(\(), the 
pensioner being ‘“‘deemed to have secured sustaining employment for 
that month.” The locomotive engineers cease payment upon return 
to active engine duty, but the pensioner may perform remuneritiye 
labor other than that of his trade and still retain his pension; ‘his 
provision is made also by the firemen and enginemen. The Inwr- 
national Typographical Union formerly provided that any annuitant 
who received pay for two days’ work in any week should forfeit his 
pension for that week. The 1927 convention made a change in this 
provision, taking the view that pensioners should be encouraged, as 
an aid to preserving self-respect, to do whatever work they are able 
to perform without being penalized by the loss of the pension. Here- 
after pensioners may perform not more than two days’ paid work 
per week and still receive the pension. The Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union has the same provision. 


iinmen 


Amounts of Annuity, and Expenditure for Pensions 


ABLE 1, below, shows, for each of the unions which pay old-age 

pensions, the number of annuitants, the size of the pension, and 

the amounts paid in pensions during the union’s latest fiscal ye . and 

during the whole period since the plan has been in operation. _ \s the 

table indie ‘ates, several of the unions continue payment of the pension 

to the widow as long as she remains unmarried, or if she has reached 
a specified age and has no means of support. 
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- Amount paid in 
Number pensions in— 
at pres- 
— ent in Amount of pension es idenemenmen 
Union receipt per member | | Whol 
of pen- Latest nade “f 
sion | fiscal year operation 
deka VOIS .. . «-sanontinenninieuaivemninces« . 1 2, 954 | $7 per week _....- hye $1,021,858 | $7, 160, 205 
idge and structural-iron workers_- ; 331 | $25 per month_.__._--- 86, 300 | (2) 
Raptr AS REE OES ED : (2) $40 per month______-- (2) (*) 
itters eS EO SE. Se te 405 | $60 per year 3__________ 16, 335 | 241, 044 
© CNSINOWNS . 6 ccncnncescosee.----- 44,467 | $25 to $65 per month 5. 988, 519 4, 832, 567 
e firemen and enginemen 230 | $30 to $70 per month °_ (?) 141, 407 
Ree iets es - a i 2, 430 | $8 per week_____..----- 990, 272 8, 740, 939 
Deinting DOSEERGER. oncaccs<sscsesene« al 244 | $7 per week Suibpiucnane GR Gre |...... . 
Quarry workers RRO RTE KORY ‘ 718 | $508__. SF 900 | 6, 350 
Railroad trainmen eewes 2! sale 9 110 | $35 to $70 per month__ 31, 080 | 78, 330 
street-railway employees_._...-...---- 780 | $800 in lump sum___-_- 64, 000 | 384, 000 
Total... ...c<soscnsdnbatsmiatndseceseces iy Resin eee aes 21, 584, 842 
| 
| Includes 76 persons receiving ‘‘ disability relief’? and 823 widows. 
‘ N paata. 
¢10 per month for six months of each year. 
‘Includes 1,533 widows. 
‘ From this, union dues of about $4 per month are deducted. 
é Widows receive pensions of $35 per month. 
- 7 Received the lump sum in 1926. - 
' Flat sum, deducted from death benefit. 
’ Includes 13 widows. 
»No payments being made as yet. System adopted in 1927. 


Payments to Wife, Widow, or Other Beneficiaries 


[FE.—The laws of the International Typographical Union 

provide that if a member “is admitted to an eleemosynary 

institution, whether publicly or privately maintained, and such mem- 

' ber has a wife dependent on him, the secretary-treasurer is author- 
ized to make the pension payable to the wife.” 

Widow.—The widow of a pensioner of the bricklayers’ union may 
receive his pension provided she is 60 years of age and has no other 
means of support. A railroad trainman’s widow 1s entitled to receive 
his | ension as long as she remains unmarried and keeps his union dues 
paid. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and the 


' Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers both provide pensions for 


Post 


' widows of members, through a special department operated inde- 
' pendently of the members’ pension department. The Brotherhood 
/ of Locomotive Engineers also operates a widows’ and mothers’ 
pension department. Men who are in good standing and have not 
reached a specified age (40 for firemen, 50 for engineers) may make 
» provision for their widows through the widows’ pension department. 


' The medical examination taken for membership in the men’s pension 
' department suffices also for this. Upon the member’s death the 


widow of a fireman is entitled to a pension of $35 per month during 
her life or until she remarries. The engineers provide pensions of $25 
and $30 a month until remarriage for widows of engineers who took out 
/ membership in the widows’ pension department, and of $30 per 
_ nonth for the mother if covered by the beneficiary certificate. An 
/ engineer is permitted to take out two beneficiary certificates, thus 
doubling the above benefits in the case of men who joined the widows’ 
and mothers’ pension department. 
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Assessments for the widows’ pension offered by the mer 
organization vary from $1 to $3.50 per month, accordin 
husband’s age when he entered the scheme. The enginee; 
monthly dues of $2 for each certificate in the widows’ pen 
dues ranging from $2 to $3 per month, according to the hush 
at entrance, “for the “widows’ and mothers’ pension.” 

Other beneficiaries.—The bridge and structural-iron workers’ »)) 
governing old-age and disability pensions provide that any pensione, 
who becomes an inmate of an institution which makes a ch 
residence there may direct that his pension be paid to the ins 
In such cases the officers of the local union “must visit such mer}e 
and see that he is properly cared for.”’ | 


Discontinued or Rejected Plans 


HE Order of Railway Conductors inaugurated a pension plan but 
later was forced to discontinue it. Membership i in the pensio 
department was optional with the members, and it deve loped s 
only the older men took advantage of it. The result was that th 
income of the fund was not sufficient to offset the heavy drain upon 
the fund due to the retirement of the older members. 

Perkins and Woll in their study, ‘‘ Trade-union benefits,” state that 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers has at different times tried 
old-age pension schemes. As neither proved satisfactory, the idea wa 
given up in 1924. T he brewery workers had adopted the pension 
idea and were about to put it into force, but the advent of prohibition 
prevented the consummation of the plan, while the bakery isan 
also made a start and had accumulated some funds for pension pur- 
poses, but the membership was unwilling to wait until sufficient 
money was collected and therefore voted to divert the funds already 
in hand to the erection of a headquarters building for the union. 

The flint-glass workers by referendum vote rejected the old-ag 
pension plan submitted to them, and similar action was taken by t 
barbers in 1926. 

Proposed Pensions 


‘THE 1927 convention of the Sheet Metal Workers’ Inte national 

Association by unanimous vote authorized its genéral executi) 
board to formulate a plan for caring for aged members. The boar’ 
is to report its findings to the next general convention, which will be 
held in 1930. 

The executive board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 0: 
America has been studying the subject of old-age pensions with a 
view to establishing such a plan for the members, and it is possibl 
that action along this line will be taken at the next convention of th 
organization. 
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HOMES FOR AGED, DISABLED, AND TUBERCULAR MEMBERS 
Carpenters’ Home 


FTER much debate, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
A Joiners of America decided to provide a home for its aged and 
Finfirm members and their wives. Some years ago it acquired a 
Mract of 1,826 acres near Lakeland, Fla., at a cost of $750,000. Of 
Hthis, 600 acres was in orange, tangerine, and grapefruit groves. It is 
Fexpected that the income from the fruit will render the home self- 
supporting to a great extent. 
' The contract for the home was let early in 1927 and it is expected to 
Phe finished by January, 1928. It will then be furnished, a task which, 
“the general secretary states, will cost at least a quarter of a million 
dollars and which it is hoped will be completed by the time of the 
*brotherhood’s convention in 1928. 
The building will be three stories high. (See fig. 1.) It will cost 
$875,000 and accommodate 400 persons. It will be 331 feet in 
Nength and 265 feet deep, and be provided with its own laundry, 
ower plant, and water system. The building stands on an incline 
Sfacing the east and overlooking Lake Gibson. 
' Itis planned to erect cottages for the use of superannuated members 
Who have their wives with them. 
> Conditions of admission and residence.—The conditions of age, 
Aength of membership in the union, and other requirements that must 
de met by the applicant for admission have not yet been determined 
pon. The brotherhood has been gathering data from the local 
Mnions concerning all carpenters of more than 20 years’ member- 
Ship. The general secretary of the union states that, although ‘the 
Sentiment at the present time seems to be that a man must be 65 
ears of age and must have held 30 years’ membership,” this will 
>» definitely determined upon and the laws and regulations govern- 
; Ping admission of applicants and the operation of the home will be 
@rawn up at the 1928 convention of the brotherhood. 
» The general secretary states that it will be the practice to admit 
Bot only superannuated members but their wives also. In this 
Respect the carpenters’ home will be unusual among labor homes for 
| Pe aged, as the usual practice is to restrict residence to members 
+ P@nly.. Usually in those unions which have established old-age pensions 
® well as a home, the member who is eligible for retirement may choose 
Phether he will enter the home or will remain with his relatives or 
/@iends and receive the pension; married men who elect to enter the 
)@ome must leave their wives behind. 
Medical care and material and recreational provision.—The institu- 
* [Mon will contain a large auditorium, library, parlors, and lounging 
boms. Recreation will be provided in the form of lectures, motion 
Mctures, radio, and fishing and boating. 
| Maintenance.—The construction of the building is being financed 
ay & per capita tax of 10 cents per month upon each of the nearly 
0,000 members of the brotherhood. 
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: several women in residence at the Union Printers’ Home, but these are members of the Inter- 
= pographical Union in their own right. The new home of the Order of Railway Conductors 
p= er, be open to wives and widows of members. 
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Costello Home—Tuberculosis Sanatorium of Stereotypers 


HE first step toward the provision of treatment for stereotypes 
and electrotypers was taken in 1902 or 1903 when * Denver 
local of the International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union j 
North America purchased a tent for the use of its tubercular mem)ey 
In October, 1924, a modern six-room bungalow on the outskirts ¢ 
Denver was pure chased, as well as eight building lots 25 by 150 foo 
each; the cost was $4, 500. Since that time five l-room cottage 
have been built facing the north side of the main cottage, and it : 
planned to add a sun porch running along the entire south side of 
the main building (See fig. 2.) The present value of othe and 
grounds is about $6,500. 

Each little cottage is equipped with an adjustable hospital hed 
dresser, straight-backed chair, rocker, medicine table, rug, and {lq}. 
topped stove, also a reading lamp adjustable from the bed. The 
matron can be summoned by an electric push button communicating 
with the main cottage. 

The main cottage contains the general living room, dining rooy 
(where all the patients who are able assemble for meals), and kitchen, 
as well as three bedrooms. 


Conditions of Admission and Residence 


The rules of the association provide that only cases which appear ty 
be capable of improvement shall be admitted to the home. 

Candidates for admission to Costello Home must be members in 
good standing of the International Stereotypers and Electrot yper 
Union. No specified length of membership is required. The rules 
require that the patient shall cease work at his trade upon entering 
the home. All residents who are able are required to care for ther 
own rooms. 


Medical Provision 


There is no resident physician, but the home association ha 
engaged the services of a Denver physician, who visits the hom 
once a week, examines all the residents, and prescribes the necessar 
treatment. He is also on call at any time for emergency treatment! 
The general care of the patients is given by the resident matron, 
under the direction of the physician. 

The food for each patient is prescribed by the physician, as well a 
any exercise that is to be permitted, and certain rest hours are enforced 

In order to insure the mental tranquillity of the patients the rule 
specifically prohibit “the discussion of religion, politics, or labor 
matters * * * and the committee will not tolerate having 
patients enter into these matters. Your health comes first and tha! 
is What the patient is being cared for.”’ 
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General Benefits Provided 


The home was provided, by the general membership of ¢| 
with a player piano and an initial 50 records, to which add 
being constantly made through donations. Entertainme: 
obtained through a radio. 

Books, newspapers, magazines, etc., are also provided. 

All clothing needed by the patient is furnished by the hom 
tion and each resident receives, for pocket money, $2.50 e: 
The rules provide that if he desires he may deposit this mo: 
the secretary-treasurer of the association, receiving interest 

After a patient has been in residence for a year and if | 
physician and the patient’s local union consent, the home coinm 
may give him leave of absence to pay a visit to his home city, |) 
such cases the association furnishes transportation (including bert) 
and money for his expenses during the trip. 


Maintenance of Home 


The home is operated through an organization known as the 
Costello Home Association. This home is unique in that instead of 
being operated and financed by the international union, 4 is sti 
largely a local matter, the Denver local, which inaugurated the hom 
sponsoring it and being the main directing power. 

It is financed entirely by voluntary donations from stereo! typen 
and electrotypers’ local unions and by individuals. Of the 150 loc 
33 make regular monthly contributions to the support of the hea e 
others contribute at Christmas or on specific occasions only. 

The Costello Home, while a modest undertaking, fills a real need 
and that at comparatively small cost. Perusal of labor periodicals 
reveals that several unions have considered the provision of a hom 
. of tuberculosis treatment for their members, but have hesitated 

to do so because of the cost. The Costello Home is an ex: imple 0 
what can be done even when the union membership is comparatively 
small’ and general union funds not available. 

During the year ending July 31, 1927, the cost of maintenance of 
the home was $5,854, divided as to the various items of cost, as 
follows: 


Administration and labor: Expendit 
Matron $1, 072. 


SR sak bins an an eden tnience: dlduineeiie. - 
Medical care: 
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provements to home: Expenditure 

- Equipment $702. 14 
Furniture _ - = 78 20 
Permanent additions to building - - -_- 456. 07 
musements and recreation 8 405. 29 
a RS eee 7 21.25 
Sl eek ed ob omnes 70 


Total 5, 853. 56 
Printing Pressmen’s Home 


HE International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America has acquired a large tract of land in northeastern 
Tennessee, Where it has established a number of projects, including 
e. home for aged pressmen, a tuberculosis sanatorium, a hotel, a 
technical trade school, ete. This group of projects forms what is 
‘known as Pressmen’s Home. Situated in a valley in the mountains, 
Fand covering an area of some 1,800 acres, Pressmen’s Home has 
‘become a self-contained community. 


Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


The tuberculosis sanatorium is situated about half a mile to the 
Swest of the main group of buildings. It is a white frame building 
* constructed in the shape of a cross (fig. 3), so that each room receives 
© the sunlight at some time in the day. 

» Each bedroom opens onto its individual screened porch, the wall 
‘of the room on that side being formed of windows, so that the patient 
Pcan be in the open air and in his room at the same time. A door, 
cut into the partition between porches, allows communication. 

The sanatorium is equipped with an up-to-date kitchen and has its 
‘own refrigeration plant. There are separate dining rooms for the 
patients, for the nurses, and for the white and colored employees. 

The number of patients varies from 15 to 35. At the time of the 
agent’s visit, 17 were in residence. 

Maj. George Berry, president of the pressmen’s union, addressing 
)the convention of the International Typographical Union in August, 
» 1927, stated that since the opening of the sanatorium 185 cases of 
/ tuberculosis have been arrested and discharged. 

Medical care-—Patients at the sanatorium receive not only tuber- 
culosis treatment but any other medical attention necessary. This 
includes minor operations, X-ray work, dental care, and treatment 
for affections of eyes, ears, nose, and throat. The people of the 
countryside around about come to the sanatorium for treatment for 
their various ailments, although the resident physician states that 
they must wait until all the resident patients have been given atten- 
ston. Employees at Pressmen’s Home receive free medical attention 
also, but pay for medicines. 

In case of death of a patient or of a resident at the home it is 
provided that, if the body is unclaimed by friends or the local lodge, 
burial expenses will be borne by the home. 

rhe equipment at the sanatorium includes X-ray apparatus, 
dental outfit, and a well-equipped laboratory. 


— 





Tr for c 
In 1des $275 


for player piano and $61.40 for Christmas celebration and presents for the patients. 
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anatorium has a resident physician. The medical director 
it Rogersville, some 12 miles away, but visits at the sana- 
-everal times a week. ‘There are three resident nurses. 

tions of admission and residence.—Applicants for admission 


| must have been members of the pressmen’s union for years. While 


e rule is that only incipient cases shall be admitted, it was stated 


S chat in practice many advanced cases are sent to the sanatorium and 


“they can’t be turned away.” 

Material and recreational provision.—Special attention is given to 
the menu of the patients, to insure a diet rich in protein. A large 
Jock of chickens and herd of cattle owned by the home association 
provide the milk and eggs consumed at the sanatorium. 

No monetary benefits are provided, but all necessaries are furnished, 
‘neluding clothing and transportation to and from the sanatorium and 


the patient’s home. 


Although tuberculosis patients must avoid strenuous exertion and 


' are therefore debarred from many recreational activities, there are 
' certain quiet amusements that the sanatorium affords for its inmates. 


© \ pleasant library, opening onto a glass-inclosed porch with flower- 
ing plants, contains several thousand volumes. A victrola, radio, 
F and billiard room are also furnished. 


Home for Aged 


The union has built at the foot of the mountain a building of 240 


» rooms, which will be used as a home for “aged, invalid, or infirm”’ 
' members. Itis furnished and ready for occupancy and it is expected 
' that it will be opened shortly after the convention of 1928. Itisa 
' white frame building with broad verandas across the front and sides. 


' From the front of the home the lawn slopes down in broad terraces to 


| the foot of the valley. (Fig. 4.) 


Conditions of admission and residence.—To become a resident of the 


' home the applicant must have reached the age of 60 years and have 

» been a member in continuous good standing in the union for 20 years. 

' He must also show that he is “‘incapacitated for employment under 
| the jurisdiction of the international union.”’ 


As already stated, an aged member eligible for the benefit may choose 


= between the old-age pension or residence at the home. If he chooses 


sas 


the latter he is entitled to receive the difference between the pension 
and the cost of his maintenance at the home. A member obtaining 
a furlough from the home begins to draw his pension upon leaving, 


| relinquishing it again when he returns. 


No services will be required of the residents at the home. 
Material and recreational provision—The home contains a large 
handsomely furnished library and living room extending across the 


} eastern end of the building. A smoking room for the men and a 


general clubroom for the women are also provided. Both are equipped 
with couches, easy chairs, etc., and at one end of the room there is 
elect rical equipment for making coftee, toast, and other dishes. 

he home building itself contains no specific recreational features. 


) \t the foot of the terraces in front of the home is a building containing 


£t ae unming pool, dressing rooms, etc. This will be open to the use 
: of the residents at the home, as also will be the gymnasium, billiard 
» Toom, and motion pictures at the hotel maintained by the union just 


outside the grounds, 
[225] 
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Administration 


Home and sanatorium are administered by a board of five members 
slected by referendum vote of the members of the international 
inion. ‘The sanatorium is under the immediate charge of the resident 
physician, While the home 1s to be under the management of a matron 
and her daughter. 

funds are secured by a per capita tax of 25 cents per month, levied 
upon each of the more than 40,000 members of the international 
inion. 


Home for Aged and Disabled Railroad Employees 


THE Home for Aged and Disabled Railroad Employees of America 
W 


as established in Chicago in 1891, but was moved to Highland 


S Park in 1903. Up to August 1, 1911, it was supported “‘by soliciting 
i cubseriptions from all possible sources,’ 


> and was i to members 


of the four train-service brotherhoods—those of the locomotive engi- 
neers, the firemen and enginemen, the trainmen, and the conductors. 

The 1909 convention of the trainmen appropriated from the 
brotherhood funds the sum of $15,000 to be used toward the con- 
struction of a fireproof building. The engineers and firemen each 
contributed a like amount, and the home was built. In 1924 the 
building was remodeled, and a wing containing 39 rooms was added, 
the whole costing some $172,000, the expense again being borne by 
the same three brotherhoods. The Order of Railroad Conductors 
ceased to have a voice in the management of the home in 1925. Its 
retired members, however, continued to reside at the home, but since 


' the union had made no financial contribution to the building of the 


home the order has since 1925 been charged for its residents one and 


>a half times the per capita cost of maintaining the home. The con- 
/ ductors, however, have recently completed the construction of a home 
‘for aged members near Savannah, Ga., and to this its residents at 
» Highland Park were removed early in November, 1927. 


The Brotherhood Home is situated at Highland Park, a suburb to 


‘the north of Chicago, and is only four blocks from Lake Michigan. 


The home building is a three-story brick structure. (See fig.5.) Each 


} floor has a sun porch 10 feet wide and 50 feet long. The building 


contains 64 single and 30 double rooms and can accommodate as 
many as 150 at a pinch, although the normal capacity is 135. At 
the time of the agent’s visit, in October, 1927, there were 97 in resi- 
dence; 13 of these, however, were conductors who were shortly to 
leave for their new home in Georgia. 

The power plant and laundry are in a separate building. 

The home is surrounded by Ha comprising altogether some 24% 
acres, and buildings and grounds are valued at nearly $350,000. 


Conditions of Admission and Residence 


lhe object of the home is to provide a refuge for “worthy, aged 
and disabled, helpless and destitute railroad men who are no longer 
able to provide for themselves.” To gain admission to the institution 


iv ls necessary that the applicant be a member in good standing in 


one of the three brotherhoods and that he be eligible for insurance 
therein. A certificate from a physician showing that he is “ per- 
manently incapacitated for railroad work” must accompany his 
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application. The home does not accept “insane or dangerous persons, 
or persons afflicted with any contagious or infectious disease or 
| to the use of liquor,” nor any person otherwise eligible “if 
-from a disabling incurable affliction or a progressive disease 
. liable to result in death within a reasonably short time after 


ae 
whi i 


Fdmission to the home, or which requires at time of admission or is 
‘liable to require shortly thereafter continuous hospital treatment 
or other constant medical attention.” 


The rules of the home require that “every inmate of this institution 
call make himself useful in every way consistent with his physical 
condition and cheerfully cooperate with the management in the per- 
formance of such duties as may be assigned to him”’; also that he 
care for his own room, keeping it ‘“‘neat and tidy when his physical 
condition will permit, attending to it the first thing in the morning 
after a thorough airing.” In practice, the manager has rather dis- 


ouraged the residents from helping around the building. He stated, 


however, that when a section of the grounds was being beautified 


and he called for volunteers to give 15 minutes’ time each day to 
| clearing the newly sown grass of weeds, he was surprised at the ready 
F and general response from the men. 


It is pointed out that a member ‘‘can not come and go at will. He 


may be furloughed by the management to visit relatives and friends 


? 


at reasonable times.” In such cases, while the home does not under- 


take to provide transportation, the manager is usually able to secure 
' railroad tickets through the courtesy of the railroads. 


Material, Medical, and Recreational Benefits Provided 
All the necessaries required by the men are provided. When ill 


they are cared for in the home hospital, which consists of two wards 


ee I i Ok Ce 


and a diet kitchen. The two wards usually contain eight beds, but 
on occasion can accommodate 16. In serious cases or for surgical 
operations the patient is removed to an outside hospital, where he is 
treated at the expense of the home. 

A trained nurse is in attendance at the home hospital and a local 
physician visits the home and gives any necessary treatment. The 
services of dentist and oculist are also provided by the home as 


: needed, 


The building is kept in immaculate condition and, in the interests 
of sanitation, it is the present practice to furnish the new bedrooms 


with steel furniture. The new wing contains 39 bedrooms, each of 
'which will be a ‘‘memorial’’ room; i. e., a member of one of the 


supporting organizations undertakes to furnish the room at a cost 
of $100, the room being named for the person memorialized and a 
bronze tablet to that effect being placed on the door of the room. 
Che furniture includes armchair, straight-backed chair, bed, and a 
dresser one drawer of which pulls out and down to form a desk. 

An automatic elevator enables those residents who are confined to 
wheel chairs to move about from floor to floor without help. 

‘The meals are prepared under the supervision of the manager’s 
wile, who acts as matron. Especial care is taken to provide as much 


Variety in the menu as possible. 


In addition to meals and lodging, each inmate is given clothing, 
laundry, and barber service; tobacco, stamps, and numerous small 
comiorts are also provided. 
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The home contains, for the recreational use of its inms 
library, smoking rooms, reading rooms, lounging room 
room, and sun room. The institution has its own moti 
machine, donated by the ladies’ auxiliary of the locomotive 
and pictures are shown in the chapel once a week during 
(except during very hot weather). Cards, checkers, and a 
furnish amusement. 

In 1923 the same ladies’ auxiliary presented the hom 
seven-passenger automobile, and since that time automo ™ 
have been a regular recreational feature for the old men at the hor, 
This was an especially welcome addition to the recreational! {acilitia 
since there are usually in residence men confined to wheel chairs o, 
on crutches who would otherwise be unable to leave the 
rrounds. 

Administration and Maintenance 


The home is under the general supervision of a society com \posed 
of the chief executive of each of the three supporting brotherhood 
each of whom appoints two additional members of his organizat 
and three members from the ladies’ auxiliary of his order. 
society so composed then elects from its number a board of thy 
trustees who oversee the management of the home. The secretary- 
treasurer of the society is the manager of the home, hiring all e umployees 
and paying all bills. 

The funds are furnished by the three brotherhoods, which con. 
tribute on a pro rata basis according to the number of days’ occu: 
pancy by their members. As already stated, a higher rate has bee 
charged for members of the Order of Railroad Conductors. T\y 
table below shows the expenditure for each item in 1926: 

TABLE 2.—OPERATING EXPENSES OF RAILROAD BROTHERHOOD HOM 





Item Item 


ture 


Building expenses: 
Maintenance of building-- ; $6, 184. 60 | 
Upkeep of grounds ; 206. 80 
Maintenance of elevator and ma- 

chinery---. e 262. 55 70tal...< 
Maintenance of furniture and ‘fix- 
tures 288. 04 || Home expense: 
Maintenance of heating plant 90. 43 Care of rooms 
Light and power 1, 456. 66 Supplies 
Heating plant, fuel____- 3, 947. 00 
Heating plant, wages-_-- 2, 416. 30 _ eae 
Depreciation, buildings, old_....--.| 1,388.15 
Depreciation, furniture, fixtures, | Inmates’ expenses: 
equipment, and machinery, old_- 817. 47 Clothing 
| — Barber 
Total ce ‘1, 058. 00 Laundry 
= == ee ‘ 

General expenses: Amusements. -......---- 
Administrative......-- , 213. 19 
Office, salary , 164. 00 Total 
Office supplies - 
Telephone and ne.. | 3. 8 Hospital expenses: 

Tri a ie 314. 3+ Salaries of nurses. ----- 
General 08 RATED SPO 395. 95 Attendants’ wages - - - -- 
Publication- REID SESE se RO ee 937. 73 Medical attendance - 

— — Drugs and hospital supplies- 

Automobile— 

: Maintenance-.- 

Table expenses: Depreciation 
Groceries 


Table expenses—Continued. 
Kitchen and dining-room wage 
Renewals of wares and linens 


Ts Expendi- all 
| 
| 
| 





5, 629. 88 Ete 'sn0.50cneae~ss- 

nicky 600. 89 

Freight and express.----_-_..-.____| 214. 95 Total expenses. - ----- 
Range fuel ;, 957. 12 | 
y 
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Railway Conductors’ Home 


HE Order of Railway Conductors, until November, 1927, main- 
T rained its superannuated and disabled. members at the Brother- 
hood [iome owned by the other three train-service brotherhoods— 
‘hose of the engineers, firemen and enginemen, and trainmen. The 
ouestion of the provision of a home owned by the order itself arose 
«me time ago, and when it became known that various localities 
were being considered for the site of the home the citizens of Savan- 
nah, Ga., donated to the order 100 acres of land on Oatland Island, 

-Savannah, and pledged $20,000 toward the construction of the 
hyilding. ‘The 1925 conductors’ convention authorized the erection 
of a building to house not only the superannuated members but also 
their wives and the widows of members. The contract of construc- 
tion was let early in 1927, and the building was formally opened No- 
vember 10, 1927. The contract price of construction is reported to 
have heen $242,000. 

The home is a two-story building of reinforced concrete and brick. 
(See fig. 6.) It is built in the form of an H, with a frontage of 250 
feet: wings on each end run back 108 feet. The floors are connected 
hy automatic elevators. A glass-inclosed porch runs along the entire 

length of one wing. 

' There are 75 bedrooms, 21 of which are on the first floor. The 

‘living room is stated to be a large attractive room, with paneled 

' walls and a large fireplace. The kitchen is completely equipped with 
electric appliances. The second floor contains bedrooms, linen 
PF rooms, and sewing rooms. One wing on this floor is given over to 
‘the medical department, with hospital wards, and _ sterilization, 
F anesthetic, and operating rooms. 

' The building will be steam heated and will have its own water sys- 
' tem supplied from a pneumatic pump on the grounds. Accommoda- 
» tions for 30 servants are provided at the rear of the building, and a 
' garage housing five cars has also been constructed. 

' Itis also planned to erect individual cottages, each with its own 
; garden and orchard, for the use of family groups in residence at the 
¢ home. 

Conditions of admission and residence.—At the time of the inquiry, 
the rules and regulations governing admission to the home had not 
been determined. 

Medical care and recreational provision.—Reference has already been 
made to the medical and hospital equipment for which provision has 
been made. No definite action had been taken relative to medical 
care, but officials stated that the services of some local physician 
would probably be engaged. 

lhe home contains a card room, billiard room, and a game room, 
all situated in the right wing of the building, and recreational activities 
| will be centered there. 

Administration and maintenance.—As already noted, 100 acres of 
land and $20,000 were donated by citizens of Savannah. Additional 
‘unds were raised by special assessments levied upon the 60,000 mem- 
bers of the Order of Railway Conductors, and individual contribu- 
ions were also received. Some members have pledged themselves 
o pay $1 a week to the home. 
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A number of the rooms have been furnished by local divisions or 
v the ladies’ auxiliary units. 
“vo data are available as to what the source of funds for the current 
| of operation will be. It was stated at the headquarters of ‘ 
ho order, however, that the organization owns some 3,500 acres of ‘ 
D.d on which pecan trees have been set out. It is expected that the ti 
neome from the pecan groves will eventually cover the operating 3 
»xpense of the home. Potatoes and cotton are being raised pending | 
he attainment of bearing age by the pecan groves. i 
The home will be managed by one of the deputy presidents of the H 
prder and his wife. 
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Union Printers’ Home 







HE Epochal History of the International Typographical Union, 

issued by the union, states that even in the earliest conventions 
bf that body the matter of the establishment of a home for aged and 
Snfirm members was brought up. Even though discouraged by com- 
muittees time and again, the proposal kept recurring. 

Finally, in 1886, two wealthy men of Philadelphia made the union i 

an unconditional gift of $10,000. Several offers of land for a site were 
received, but that of the city of Colorado Springs, Colo., was finally 
faccepted. The site included 80 acres of land on a hill situated about 
re mile east of the city. 
' Private subseription had increased the original $10,000 to more 
than $20,000. Additional contributions were secured from the mem- 
bers, and union printers throughout the country donated an hour’s 
"pay or the price of 1,000 ems of type composition. Later a per capita 
Max was levied to increase the funds. 

The home was formally dedicated May 12, 1892. This first 
‘building cost approximately $60,000. Successive additions have been 
built, and the present edifice has a frontage of some 300 feet. Building 
‘and grounds are now valued at approximately $3,000,000. 

The grounds of the home now cover some 300 acres situated on an 
“eminence overlooking the city of Colorado Springs. From the front 
‘of the home can be obtained a panoramic view of the Rocky Moun- 
“tains for about 120 miles, with Pike’s Peak straight ahead. The land 
ats down to the city on the west and to Prospect Lake on the 
meouthwest. . 























Home for Aged 
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' On each side of the driveway, extending from the front gate to the 
main building—a distance of 650 feet—there is a broad cement walk; 
bordering it and surrounding the home are lawns comprising an area 
"of 12 acres. These lawns abound in flowers, shrubs and trees, maple 
2nd elm alternating in front and along the driveway. 

» The main building is of white lava stone, with red sandstone 
Pirmmings. (Fig. 7.) The main edifice is about 300 feet long by 50 
“lect wide, with a wing extending to the rear from each end. 

| The south wing is used exclusively for hospital purposes. Across 
“the east (rear) side of the building are screened sun porches, those at 
the south end being devoted to the use of the tuberculosis patients 
for sleeping purposes. Each story of the building contains a main 
hallway, extending the entire length of the building, into which all 
Bthe rooms open. An automatic electric elevator has been installed 
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. the convenience of the residents. The most elderly residents, 
jowever, are given rooms on the first floor. 

There are three dining rooms, all located on the ground floor. In 
be main dining room are served the meals of the able-bodied resi- 


onts, the nurses, and the office force; in an adjoining room are 
-ved the meals of those sanatorium patients who are able to dress 
nd come to the table, while in still another are served those who, 
hile able to be out of bed, are yet too weak to bear the exertion of 
iessing for meals. To this room they may come in their bathrobes 
nd slippers. ; ' ; 

The kitchens are equipped with the most modern appliances. 
rhe meals of the sanatorium patients are prepared under the super- 
‘ion of an expert dietitian in a special kitchen equipped for this 





















purpose. In addition there are diet kitchens located, in convenient 4 
laces on the upper floors where special nourishment is prepared for a 
bed patients. An automatic dumb-waiter is also provided for carrying 
rays from the ground-floor kitchen to the upper floors, to those ig 
patients who are confined to their beds. 


In August, 1927, there were 140 aged members in residence in the 
home, of whom 6 were women. A dormer wing on the third floor 7 
bas been set aside for the use of these women. H) 







Hospital and Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


As already indicated, the hospital occupies the south wing of the " 
main building; it provides accommodations for 54 patients. The : 
wer room on each floor (except that on which the offices of the 
Pedical department are located) is used as a recreation and lounging : 
om for the patients. i 
In addition, there are 20 octagonal tents grouped at the south end iW 
yf the main building. These tents are mounted on cement bases 
nd are securely anchored to withstand the most severe winds. The 
alls are of the best army canvas, impervious to snow or rain. A 
ystem of ventilators is provided in the floor on four sides of the tent, 
s well as in the peak of the roof; these can be opened or closed at 
ill. Each tent is electric lighted and steam heated and is provided 
ith an electric call bell. If a patient needs attention he presses 
he bell, which rings in the nurses’ room in the hospital and at the 
ime time causes a light over the tent door to glow. This remains 
ghted until his call is answered. 

To supply a central place for the use of the tuberculosis patients 
solarium was built in 1907. Still more space was found necessary, 
nd an open-air pavilion was then constructed, supplying accommo- 
ations for 30 additional patients. 

In August, 1927, there were 140 patients in the hospital and 
hatorium. 

lhe superintendent of the home occupies a six-room, modern, 
hite lava-stone cottage, located just north of the main building. 
thas telephone connection with every department of the institution. 
he medical director occupies a cottage just outside the main grounds 
f the institution but on lend belonging to it. The other two resi- 
ent physicians have quarters in the main building.® 
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bye, uldings in connection with the institution include a building housing the laundry, carpenter 
* Ann power plant; one containing a laboratory, sewing room, sleeping rooms, and barber shop; a 
“House” & dairy building, barns, garage, etc. 
[235] 
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Conditions of Admission and Residence 


Applicants for admission to the home must have been 
of the International Typographical Union for not less than 
at least 3 of which must immediately antedate the date 
cation for admission. Persons suffering from tuberculosis. 
may be admitted after 18 months’ continuous membership 
cases where it appears that the applicant joined the uni 
sole purpose of securing admission to the sanatorium. 

No persons afflicted with any mental disease are admitt 

In case of there being mere applications for admission thin ther 
are vacancies the rules provide that preference shall be given “ (1 
the afflicted as against the infirm; (2) to those of the afflicted to who 
the greatest probable good can be done by admission as against those 
to whom a less degree of good is probable; and (3) to those of the 
infirm whose infirmity is greatest.” If the prospective 
is unable to defray his traveling expenses to the home, these aro 
borne by his local union. When he is discharged an amount equal 
to that expended in his transportation to the home is appropriated 
by the home to buy him a railroad ticket in whatever direction he 
may select. 

Residents who are able to do so are expected to care for their own 
rooms, and may also be asked to perform light tasks relative to the 
upkeep of grounds or buildings, subject to the judgment of the 
medical director. ‘It is recommended without being made a duty 
* * * that landscape gardening, or some similar vocation, be 
undertaken on said grounds as a source of exercise and recreation 
to the persons domiciled at said home. But no task or duty shall 
ever be imposed under the guise of exercise or recreation on any 
inmate of said home.”’ 


t 
vO 


I" sident 


Medical Care 


Within 48 hours after admission to the home or sanatorium the 
resident is given a thorough physical examination, and during his 
period of residence he receives all possible medical care, including 
operations. In case of death, the home bears the burial expenses if 
the body is unclaimed by friends or the local union. 

The institution’s medical staff consists of a medical director, two 
resident physicians, a consulting neurologist, a consulting ear, nose, 
and throat specialist, a consulting eye specialist, a consulting surgeon, 
and a dentist. In addition, when occasion demands, a specialist 
in genito-urinary diseases is also called in. At the September, 1926, 
meeting of the board of trustees of the home, the superintendent was 
instructed to “look into the feasibility and advisability of employing 
an all-time dentist’? on the same basis as the resident physicians. 
Major operations are provided for by arrangement with « local 
hospital. 

The medical director is of the opinion that some system should 
also be worked out by which discharged patients could be kept 
under medical observation “for a long period after leaving.’ 

The equipment of the medical department cost more than $10),\000 
and includes an up-to-date X-ray machine, ultra-violet lamp, dental 
outfit, etc. The home has an arrangement with a local laboratory 
clinical company whereby laboratory-test work is done »y the 
company, which also has supervision of the X-ray department of 
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The home employs a technician, who is also a nurse, to 


me ho! 
do the \-ray work. 


In order that the medical department may be in touch with the 
lagest developments in the medical field, the trustees last year 


~ayourated the practice of sending the medical director or one of the 


osident physicians to attend two medical meetings each year, all 
oxpenses in connection therewith to be met by the home. 


Material and Recreational Provision 


The rules governing the home are very restrained in their promises 
of care for the residents, providing merely that ‘persons admitted 
‘nto this home shall be fed with plain but wholesome food, clothed 
with plain but decent apparel (no distinctive dress ever to be worn), 
and lodged in a plain but safe manner; due regard shall be paid to 
their health, comfort, and happiness, and to this end their persons, 
clothes, and apartments shall be kept clean.’’ 

The actual spirit prevailing in the treatment of these aged and 
tubercular printers in residence at the home, however, is much 
better expressed in another article of the same document which de- 
clares that “its bounty shall be unpurchasable; its charity shall be 
given Without price. ”’ 

Each resident receives not only food, lodging, clothing, and 
laundry, but also 50 cents a week. Thissum is granted to those whose 
local unions are unable to make any allowance to their members 
who are at the home; if the local union supplies pocket money, the 
home does not. As the funds of the home warrant, the amount 
will be increased to $1 a week. Additional payment is made to those 
residents who perform tasks on the grounds or in the buildings. 

A room in the main building is equipped with tables for cards, 
chess, or checkers for the use of the residents. From this room an 
arched doorway leads into a library which contains between nine and 
ten thousand volumes. More than 100 newspapers are received, as 
well as magazines and several religious publications. A number of 
the magazines are donated by the publishers, and the home subscribes 
for two copies of each of the other leading monthlies. 

_ The archway between card room and library is so arranged that 
it can be converted into a stage. Here motion pictures are shown 
once a week from October 1 to April 1 each year. A six-piece 
orchestra furnishes the music accompanying the pictures. On this 


stage the local lodge of Elks gives a performance of its minstrel 


show every winter, and various other entertainments are given. 
Che library will seat 300 persons. 
A billiard room with two tables furnishes recreation for those who 


care for this type of amusement, while piano and victrola provide 


lor those musically inclined. Usually several dances are given dur- 
ing the winter, those on St. Valentine’s day and St. Patrick’s day 
being costume affairs. As the inmates consist only of elderly or 
sick people, outside amusements are few. There are, however, 
two croquet grounds which seem to be well patronized. Tourna- 
ments are held and prizes are given to the most successful players. 
During the year ending May 31, 1927, $1,792 was expended to 
provide amusement of various sorts for the residents. | 


eT ves of the printing pressmen’s union also contain this identical provision, presumably adopted 
“oll the printers’ regulations. 
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Administration and Maintenance 


The institution is managed by a superintendent acting 
direction of a board of seven trustees, one of whom resides j; 
Springs. The superintendent’s wife acts as matron. T 
cians are appointed by the board of trustees, but all other 
are hired by the superintendent. 

The institution is supported entirely by the members| 
International Typographical Union.'"' Each union print 
the international union, as dues, 65 cents a month plus | 
of his earnings. Of this amount 40 cents goes to the hom: 

As would be expected, the cost of maintenance of this . 
institution is heavy, amounting to $348,955 during the y 
May 31, 1927. During that year the number of persons in 
averaged 263. The cost of maintenance per member was 
$1,326.83 for the year, or $110.57 permonth. Excluding si 
as permanent improvements to the building, insurance, care 
tery, upkeep of grounds, etc., the average cost per resident w: 
per month. 

The table below shows the expenditure for each item: 


TABLE 3.—COST OF OPERATION OF UNION PRINTERS’ HOME, YEAR 
MAY 31, 1927 





Expendi- 


Item ture 


Item 


Administrative expense: Expense of farm..- 

Clerical work $1,300.00 || Freight and express- - 

Employees’ salaries. ...........-- 7¥, 754. 26 || Hay and grain 

Trustees’ meetings. -.........-.-- 5, 199.46 || Heat and light 
Medical care, drugs, etc.: | Water-- 

Dentist 3, 044. 25 || Laundry 

Drugs ‘ 7, 965. 68 || Taxes and insurance , 

Speci il service - imenbienies 611. 30 || Telephone and telegraph--_-- 

Spectacles and repairs_ iclcsina eal 583. 95 || Buildings: 

Groceries and meats_............---- , 580. 68 |} General repairs_. 

Sundry suppees.............«....-. 3, 790. 09 || Permanent improvements. 
Clothing cetlatahe 5, 308. 63 || Expense of trip to medical meeting 
Furniture and fixtures___- : 5, 614. 92 || Legal services -- 

Funeral and burial, etc., expenses: | Library — 

For deceased residents. _-- 758. 23 || Miscellaneous printing -- 

Care ~> gana plots ---- 305. 00 || Residents’ allowances -------- 
Amuseme nts. ; * inated 791. 91 Postage - - ; : 
Automobile 3, 997. 55 || Miscellaneous.._........-.-------- 
Books, stationery, and office sup plies. , 949. 66 
| 
} 





Street-car tickets 7 213. 00 | 


ic tadtitiasicaiike nak 
Transportation of residents_. 5, 726. 09 | 








Conclusion 


The Epochal History of the International Typographical Union 
points out that of the benefits derived from the home not the leas 
has been “‘the t tightening of bonds of sympathy within the frate eye 
and the growth of pride” in the International U nion. The value o 
the institution has been recognized by the Women’s Internation! 
Auxiliary to the International Typographical Union, which lias had 
the matter of the establishment of a similar home under consi dera 
tion for several years. At the 1927 convention of the auxi! ar , by 
unanimous vote, it was decided to erect a home for auxiliary men 
who have become aged or incapacitated, the building also t 
uated at Colorado Springs. 


1! Since the original gift of land and money individual donations have amounted to only $ 
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OTHER rRADE-UNION PROVISION FOR TUBERCULOSIS TREATMENT 


TB! -CULOSIS treatment is often one of the benefit features of 
{ 


h trade-unions whose trade involves factors or conditions 
predisposing to that disease. In addition to the unions already 
‘entioned Which have established their own sanatoriums a number 
of organizations either pay a tuberculosis benefit directly to the mem- 
Sor or pay his expenses in some private sanatorium.” These organi- 
vations include those of the headgear workers, the locomotive firemen 
i enginemen, the photo-engravers, the potters, and the railroad 


' 
Alii 
a ‘ 


trainmen. 

“A member of the Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen afflicted 
with tuberculosis may have his choice between benefits of $75 per 
month if he remains at home or treatment at the nearest sanatorium, 
with treatment paid for and cash benefits of $15 per month paid to 
him to cover his personal expenses while there. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen pays no pecuniary bene- 
fis to members who contract tuberculosis. It does, however, pro- 
vide for treatment, unlimited as to time, in any sanatorium to which 
the patient wishes to go. During his residence there the brotherhood 
supplies him with everything he needs—or, as it was stated at the 
headquarters of the brotherhood, ‘everything from cigarettes to shoe 
laces.’ The report of the tuberculosis fund for 1926 showed a total 
of 709 members given sanatorium treatment since this benefit was 
inaugurated in 1923. At the end of 1926, persons receiving hospital 
treatment for the disease numbered 266, the average cost per person 
per month being $167.58. 

The Union of Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers pays a 
tuberculosis benefit of a flat sum of $75, the payment of which relieves 
the union from any further payments for this purpose to the afflicted 
member. The International Photo-engravers’ Union allows $10 for 
ithe physical examination of any member suspected of being tuber- 
ulous. If found to have the disease he becomes eligible to benefits 
f $15 per week, continuing as long as he is affected with the disease. 
tlhe secretary-treasurer of the union reports that ‘The treatment of 

hese cases is not limited to any specific form or care, it being optional 
vith a member whether treatment is received at home, at asanatorium, 
r any other place selected by the member himself.”’ 

lhe National Brotherhood of Operative Potters provides for treat- 

lent in a sanatorium selected by the patient, at a cost not to exceed 
12 per week, except in “‘extreme cases,’ when the executive board 

nay authorize a higher rate. No more than 50 patients may receive 
uch treatment at any one time. If the patient fails to show improve- 
nent in six months the brotherhood reserves the right to discontinue 
; he treatment. 

The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, from a study 
1 the causes of mortality and sickness among its members, learned 

hat tuberculosis constitutes a real hazard among them. It therefore 
tppointed a committee to study the relative merits of Tennessee and 
Molorado, with a view to establishing a sanatorium, and this commit- 
ee will report its findings to the next convention of the brotherhood. 


,s to amount paid by various labor organizations for tuberculous benefits or treatment were 
¢ January, 1928, issue of the Labor Review (p. 11). 
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In the majority of cases receipt of tuberculosis treatm 
limited to a specified period but is left to the discretion of | 
executive board or continues for whatever time is necessa) 

A number of other unions give financial support to cert, 
tuberculosis sanatoriums. This is true of a tuberculosis - 
located at Duarte, Calif. The Bakers’ Journal ® is autho; 
statement that “‘ Every single structure on the grounds was 
by some organization, labor group, or community organizat 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers put up the dining hall; ¢ 
building was put by the International Fur Workers’ Univ 
the men’s cottages was put up by the Workmen’s Circle 
building was put up by the International Ladies’ Garmen: 
Union.” With the idea of establishing a ‘‘ bakers’ buildi: 
grounds, the Los Angeles bakers started a fund, raising | 
$4,000. Ground was broken and plans were drawn for » 
to cost $30,000. Funds to complete the building are now 
lected within the ranks of the Bakery and Confectionery 
International Union. 

The sanatorium and its services are described as follows 

The sanatorium, founded in 1913, is located just 20 miles from L 
the heart of the orange-grove country. It admits patients from al! 

United States, without charge or expense of any kind; one need only | 
consumption and unable to pay for care to have his request for ad 
sidered. Since its establishment it has cared for 2,263 patients. 

To-day the sanatorium has a capacity of 136 beds and a staff of 16 
specialists, 3 resident physicians, 15 nurses, and 45 other attendants 
torium occupies 20 acres of land and presents the appearance of a bea 
village, with spacious, shaded avenues, attractive cottages, and impr 
pital and administration buildings. There are two hospital buildi: 
and one for women; these shelter the patients so sick that they must 
bed at all times. In addition there are nine cottages for patients a! 
meals and stroll about the gardens for short periods. A fine recr 
dining hall, and other administrative structures complete the facilit 

Another tuberculosis sanatorium which has received considerable 
support from organized labor is the Ex-Patients’ Tubercular Home 
of Denver, Colo. This is described as being ‘‘the only hospital that 
keeps inc ‘urable cases for an unlimited period of time and teaches its 
improved patients a suitable profession”’ in order that they may not 
have to return to an occupation that is harmful to them. ‘This past 
summer the Amalgamated Clothing Workers not only appropriated 
$500 from the general office for this institution but issued « general 
appeal to its locals, which responded generously. 

The Locomotive Engineers’ Journal reports the format! 
tuberculosis colony at V ictorville, Calif., by Los Angeles telephone 
workers. ‘Ten acres were purchased, simple shelters erected, and 8 
physician near by was employed to give such treatment as was neces 
sary. The report does not state whether this Lone Wolf Colony was 
the result of union activities, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics his 
been unable to obtain direct information. 

Through the efforts of the Central Labor Union of Brook!yn and 
Queens, ‘the Medford Sanatorium, for working men, wont, and 
their families, was incorporated early i in 1912 and the sanato. 
opened to the public in 1913. 





% The Bakers’ Journal, Chicago, Nov. 19, 1927, p. 2. 
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The s.natorium is located on 70 acres of rolling woodland on Long 
land. itis free to the public, treatment being given without cost. 
fhus far the institution is equipped only for handling incipient cases. 
It is supported by voluntary contributions from individuals, from 
Jabor organizations, etc. In an endeavor to raise sufficient funds to 
oxtend the facilities of the institution an attempt is being made to 
‘nduce labor and other organizations to make formal affiliation, pay- 
nx a fee of $1 per member per year. 





Science and the Worker 


By James J. Davis, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


T HAS been said of ancient civilizations that only - because the 
millions were foreed to do the work could the few find time to 


think. To-day nearly every laboring man in the United States 
has “time to think.”? ~And he owes this mostly to science. 


The other nations of the world to-day are justly proud of what 
they have done and where they stand. Their past and present are 
sprinkled thick with the names of great artists, musicians, poets, 
scientists, and inventors. And beyond all doubt these great thinkers 
have vastly enriched human life. Yet I can’t help thinking their 
ereat achievements have been mainly for the benefit of the people of 


leisure and cultivation. 


It seems to me that only here in America has the life of the working- 


Sman been really enriched. It may be that America has yet to take 
ther place in the realm of art, but if that is so it is because America 


has been engaged in another and greater art. It seems to me that 
the creat work America has done is to take science and invention 


' wherever she finds them and put them to practical benefit for the man 
Swho works. 


The great art America has developed is the art of wiping the sweat 
> 


‘irom the laborer’s brow, the art of lifting from his back the burdens 


that have weighed him down through countless ages. Even in our 
own short history he used to toil from sun to sun—in the fields, in 


sfactory or shop, or under the ground in mines. He faced dangers 


in the mine. In the factory he had back-breaking weights to lift. 
His tools were poor, his pay was little, his hours were long. When 
they were done, in the language of the street, he had nothing to do 
but rest—if he could. 

From that we have freed him. We have shortened his hours, 


Belichtened his labors. He used to need muscle, and we have given 
Shim endless steam and electric power instead. He used to need a 


handicraft that it cost him years to acquire, and we have given him 


phachinery of wonderful cunning. With power and machinery one 


man produces with ease more wealth than hundreds produced with 
heart-bri aking and back-breaking toil. And he shares in the wealth 
he produces in the form of higher wages than workers were ever paid 


before. 
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Benefits of Science to the Worker 





has do! 
OR the first time in history we have not only given th. wo, MTo-d: 
“time to think” ; we have also given him things to thi of and ripplec 
an education to help him in his thinking. We have given hii eyo. despair 
ments in life unknown even to the kings of old. And we have oy, 7 shil 
him ample means to buy and possess these enjoyments. this i ‘tsellf. 
the work of science. This is what is meant by “the application, welded 
science to industrv.”’ Kkely 
Science is as old as history itself, and has grown to be a great and ME further 
many-sided thing. Other peoples have played their part in iss MiB ehe ma’ 
development. But I believe it has fallen to America to de\ elop th disease 
highest science of all. I mean the science that takes all the oth, end of 
sciences and puts them to practical use for the benefit of men), I cit 
benefit of every man. I mean the science of management. The sa 
You learn what it is by what it does. It is the science that hy of Doc 
made us the richest of peoples, It is the science that has put withjy sanitat 
reach nearly every good thing of life, for all to enjoy alike —thp from h 
automobile, and the broader life it brings; the well-warmed, well. the fin 
furnished home—the list is endless, but the worker begins to haye as mer 
them all. make 
It is not the mechanical and chemical wonders that science per- full sh 
forms to-day that interest me most. It is this effect that science single 


has had in a social way, in opening life in all its fullness to those who 
throughout the ages never knew life at all. To appreciate what we 
have to-day as the gift of science—to see this blessing to men in a! 
its tremendous scope and significance, you have to measure it against 





the struggles that men, and especially the workingmen, have had in | 
the past. Too n 
If you do look back you will be struck with pity. Your pity will (i what 
be not only for the hard lot of the ancient slave or menial but for was a 
his struggle to better that lot. You will also wonder at his ingenuity reach 
It seems that from the very beginning of things men have groped for J lis y 
this or that invention that will save them work, cure their ills, and prise 
make life better. spoke 
For example, an enormous ant exists in parts of the South American Sel 
jungle. One type of this ant has powerful pinchers or claws. When It wi 
he sinks them into anything these pinchers lock. They stay locked And 
even after the death of the insect itself. Nothing, in fact, will ful 
unlock them but some mechanism within the insect. This fact the work 
primitive Indians of Guiana discovered and put to use. When one life, | 
of them suffered from a serious wound a few of these ants were allowed empl 
to grip their claws through the sides of the cut and bring them to and 
gether until they had healed. In a way that was science. well 
But from that primitive surgery see the distance we have come. Bye lia 
Doctor Albee, of New York, will take a piece of your shin bone and and 
weld it into your arm or any other bone of the body that is broker 3 belie 
and refuses to heal. Between that feat of Doctor Albee and the \ 
ants of the Guiana Indian lies the whole gamut of science in surgery. and 
And all this is now at the service of the man who works. For Docto! boot 
Albee has applied surgery to industry as it has never been done the 
before, and the science of management has helped him—(or legal gave 


science in our compensation laws has made it pay to get the injure 
worker back on the job as soon as possible. The science of the |" 
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that because the science of economics has taught us how 

) it is for us all to be producers every minute of the time. 

To-day it has become almost silly to say that a man is hopelessly 
fcrippled or can not recover. We have almost stricken the word 
despair from the dictionary. In surgery it has been discovered that 
‘he shin bone is the one bone in the body that if removed will replace 
‘elf. The fact that a bone from the same individual grafted or 
~alded onto another bone elsewhere in the same individual is more 

ly to heal than a bone from another source has developed the 
‘ether fact that each human being has within himself a factory for 
‘he manufacture of the material to heal his own broken, crushed, or 
diseased bones. So Albeeism has come to mean, in a measure, the 
end of hopeless cripples. 

| cite this only to show what is going on everywhere in science. 
The same progress in surgery, from the ant of the jungle to the art 
of Doctor Albee, runs through industry in general. You see it in 
sanitation, in devices to protect the worker from dangerous machines, 
from health-destroying chemicals. In my estimation, that is one of 
the finest sciences of all. It is not enough to help a man to produce 
as men have never produced before. The great job of science is to 
make life itself better than ever and to see that every man has his 
‘full share of it. And the achievements of Doctor Albee are only a 
single proof that science is doing just that. 


Lengthening the Working Life 


AS THE scientists find new ways of meeting disease and lengthen- 


ing life | foresee the worker living a longer life of usefulness. 
Too many employers have still the notion that a worker, no matter 
' what his record or what his present skill, is through at 50. When I 
/was a youngster at work in the iron and steel mills the man who 
Sreached that age was given a gold-headed cane—-and his discharge. 
| His years of willing work, the contribution of his skill to the enter- 
prise that employed him earned him a little thanks. After they were 
spoken the enterprise had no further use for him. 

Science, | believe, will drive this foolish notion out of our heads. 
It will stretch out the worker’s period of worth and ability to work. 
And that work itself will be ever lightened by new and more wonder- 
ful automatic machinery. Instead of turning the still valuable 
worker away at 50, an age we now regard as hardly more than middle 
life, | believe we shall be proud of keeping the man of 70 still usefully 
employed. The fact will be noted that he is still strong, healthy, 
and able. His hand will control the new automatic machinery as 
well as a man of 30. And a more enlightened employer will not see 
‘a liability in that man’s years, but rather an asset, in the added skill 
and experience his longer life of work will have given him. That, I 
p believe, will be the order of things in the near future. 

We who live in this age too little realize what has been done for us 
and the long labors that science has put in in order to bring us these 
boons we enjoy. As it is, we little appreciate the debt we owe to 
the pioneers of science long, long ago. Only yesterday invention 
gave us the airplane, yet hundreds and possibly thousands of years 
4g0 & savage race who knew nothing of the laws of air resistance and 
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pressure developed a weapon that remains a marvel of s| 
day—the boomerang, a wooden blade so shaped, curved, 
ened as to return to the hand of the thrower after being 
object a hundred yards away. For its day and age the } re 
was a more remarkable instrument than the flying machine « (,.,.. 
[It was by no means as useful, but it represents that inher); j), 
nuity in man that has brought us to the exact knowledge wo }), 
to-day. - 

It seems you will find man that busy inventor at all ages. \y) 
Cesar conquered the Germanic peoples he found them sip 
machine for harvesting their wheat. A pair of oxen pushed ij {| 
the grain. Less than a generation ago the same type of ma: 
used here in America and known as the header. A revol\ 
bent the heads of wheat over a row of fingers or slots that to | 
grain as the machine was pushed along. Thus a harvester bet; 
than the one known to our grandfathers had been developed 
people the Romans regarded as “barbarous.” 

I cite the above for a reason. When Cesar conquered th 
inventive people slavery was introduced among them. }): 
was that the machine passed out of use. It was cheaper and e: 


to force the slaves to do the work. A good slave could be bough 
for $5, and that harvesting machine disappeared for centuries 


What bette r proof c ‘ould we want for the fact that the real conquers) 
of human slavery is science with its machinery? If you want ys 
at a glance what happens when science is not applied to indusir 

see it in Cesar’s blow to that promising invention. 


Slavery No Longer Profitable 


HE truth is that the ancient peoples knew more than we give 
them credit for about the mechanical laws we have forced to 
serve us in such stupendous fashion. More than a century before 
the birth of Christ a man named Hero had invented a — 
steam engine. And, again, a mechanical device that might have led 
to the more rapid advancement of man was blighted by a les 3s fortu- 
nate human device. Once more the abundance and cheapness of 
human slaves entered in, and Hero’s engine remained a cur iosity ina 
museum. Once again you have to pity those ancient peoples. You 
marvel at their beginnings i in science. You pity them because they 
could not see what science could have done for them if they had let it 
free their slaves and do their work. 

This same thing occurred in Rome itself. Water power was used 
in many Roman pottery plants. But it was used simply to lielp the 
slaves in turning the wheels that furnished the- power. Those 
Roman pottery manufacturers were right on the verge of discovering 
automatic water power, and they never knew it. Once more the 
cheapness and abundance of slave labor blinded their eyes. 7 

In the history of chemistry you find the same sad story. The 
spade of the explorer has turned up Babylonian tablets bearing five 
different recipes for the making of glass. Not only the forula's 
given but the process of manufacture is described. The wordert! 
part of it is that the glass mixed in Babylonia 3,000 year: belore 
Christ is the same as the glass of to-day, except that the Bal onial 
glass was rough, whereas the laboratory has given us the vastly 
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lass. But to-day marvelous machines turn out our glass, so 
isands of workers whose lives used to be shortened by the 
irk of blowing it are released to other pursuits. In Babylon, 
nobody cared if a $5 slave died early. His place was 
taken by another $5 purchase. 
think of only one activity in which science has not placed us 
head of the ancients. That is in road building. To-day we 
| ids overnight. We wear them out nearly as fast. But that 
'; because in this modern day we subject them to loads and usage 
nknown in the long ago, unknown even 20 years ago. The roads 
built by the Romans when Christ was a boy are still in use. Those 
Romans were willing to employ hundreds of thousands of men for 
many vears in building a few miles of roadway. It is little wonder 
that the highways they constructed have lasted for thousands of 
vears. Whether even their great roads would have lasted, however, 
if subjected to wear and tear from the thundering thousands of 
trucks and busses that rush at high speed over our concrete ways, is 
doubtful. But the chief point about the Roman road is, once more, 
that it was built by slave labor, and the labor broke the slaves. 

What an enduring road for human progress we have built instead! 
In Roman days slave labor was too cheap for time to be wasted on 
machinery. To-day human life is too valuable to waste when machin- 
ery is so cheap and efficient. That is the road we have traveled, 
with science tolead us. And what animmense distance we have come! 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the people of England were 
building houses of stone. Even the partition walls were built of 
stone, some of them 3 feet thick. Some of these structures are 
standing to-day, and people still live in them. But not one of these 
houses had window glass. They had no stoves, no ventilation, not 
one of the things the humblest workman to-day regards as necessary 
to a home. ‘ 

One of the reasons why those old houses still stand is because it 
would cost more to tear them down or blow them up than it would 
to build a modern house on the same foundation. To-day we build 
a house made in sections in a factory, so that they can be fitted 
together in 30 hours. Or we frame houses of steel and pour concrete 
about them in almost as short a time. In almost as short a time we 
can tear them down if an elder daughter gets the notion that the place 
is old and stuffy and we ought to have a new one. But while we let 
our houses stand the steel and concrete in them make them stronger 
than the 3-foot walls of old England. 

_ Our houses may stand, but we ourselves do not. You will see 
improvements in building every day. In the first years of steel con- 
struction the pneumatic riveter did its work to perfection, but it let 
out a terrific noise while it was at it. Now science has turned to the 
welding of structural steel by means of the acetylene and electric 
torch, and one are welder now does the work of eight or ten riveters. 


Creation of New Commodities and New Demands 


THE great stimulus science has received in the invention of new 
_ Iachinery has been high wages. Yet hand in hand with the 
sclence 


ai ‘of mechanical invention has gone a science of another kind. 
«chi new labor-saving machine has thrown some numbers of men out 
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of work. For a while these have had a temporary setback 
could fit themselves into new occupations. But the very 
brought about by the high cost of human labor has made 
jobs for more workers at higher wages than ever. There 
human ingenuity at work. As fast as we improve the ma 
of the older commodities science and invention step in to 
commodities and new demands for them. 

You can see this at work in the linotype machine, whic! 
work of four to stx of the old-fashioned hand typesette rs 
short time there was disturbance in the printing trade as a) 
the introduction and spread of this machine. Yet in a ve 
period the actual result of this machine was to cheapen the prod 
of printing so that great numbers of people were able to - printed 
things and to enjoy reading—a pleasure they had never had before. 
A new profit and enjoyment was let into their lives. And so many 
more people rose to this new opportunity to improve themselves th, 
the printing trade expanded, and thousands more printers are poy 
employed than during the old days of hand-set type. Not only that. 
these thousands of printers who operate the linotypes receive mor 
than.double the wages of the men who stood at the fonts. 

In this remarkable example of what science does for humanity, } 
especially for the worker, chemistry plays an important part. As 
long as paper was made from rags the cost of paper production would 
never have permitted the de -velopment of these mechanical improye- 
ments in printing. Not only would paper have been too scarce, 
its cost would have been too high. But a Frenchman happened t 
watch a swarm of hornets chewi ing the decayed fiber of a log and 
mixing it with some fluid they secreted in their bodies. ciao this 
they built their nest, and the Frenchman discovered that the material 
used was practically paper. He said to himself, “If hornets ean 
make paper from wood, why can’t human beings?” Now, thanks 
to his experiments, we make from wood pulp unlimited quantities 
of paper that enable any newspaper to issue 32 pages each day o! 
the week and many more on Sundays. As for the other uses of pap 
made possible by this cheap process, the list is inexhaustible. The 
whole field of industrial chemistry is covered in what the laboratory 
has done for the improvement of paper alone. As for what this 
added to life, the results are beyond calculation. You can not 
touch our present existence at any point without hitting upon some 
point where science has revolutionized it. But I think that in giving 
us cheap books and papers science has performed her greatest miracle 
of all. From the primer before the schoolboy’s eyes to the work of 
science or history or biography that continues his father’s sch hooling 
to his dying day, printing and paper seem to me the magic touch 
of science that has lifted men’s eyes from the ground and pointed 
them to heaven and to God. 

Recently the industrial chemist has given us a quick process for 
the making of silk in the form of rayon, which will soon su ppla int 
the slow and limited supply of that important product. The ut tterly 
amazing development of the. automobile will either give us « substi 


tute for rubber, or it will give us an auto tire which is not from 
rubber at all. 
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eething activity in the field of practical science is not con- 
~epned alone with merely bettering our ways of doing the old things, 
wither. It is reaching out to develop new wants and then to supply 
‘hem. Lt seems idle to speak of the radio as one of these. The air- 
silane is another just as familiar. At present, alarm has been created 
‘yr aviation because of recent deaths and accidents. It must be 
membered, however, that this high fatality record is to a large 
oxtent the outgrowth of ‘“‘stunt”’ flying or the undertaking of hazard- 
os flights poorly prepared for. On the other hand, commercial 
ying has become so safe that 2,000,000 flying miles are now achieved 
«) each fatal accident. This is almost as safe as railroad travel and 
far better than our scandalous accident record from the automobile. 


General Employment Is True Measure of Prosperity 


BECAUSE of all these things our whole method of measuring 
things is being changed. Prosperity used to be measured by 
the number of things sold. I firmly believe that within 10 years we 
shall accept what is to my mind the only true measure of prosperity— 
that is, the general distribution of employment. We are trailing 
along the old lines of economic theory in the matter of production, 
when the object sought was the production of more and more, and 
evermore. I believe that within 10 years this theory of the old-time 
economists will be obsolete. I believe the real object to be sought 
in the future is the manufacture of just enough to satisfy the national 
demand and the orders that come to us from other lands, and no 
more. 

Then we shall see at last some real conservation. Economics will 
then live up to its name. We shall have real economy in the con- 
servation of our national resources, our raw materials, our national 
energies, and, above all, a saving in our man power. We shall not 
wear out our workers, but rather lengthen their lives and usefulness 
at the same time that we lighten their labors. 

Most important of all will be economy of time. With our work 
done more easily and quickly, we shall have a larger remainder of 
time for use in other and better purposes than the feverish production 
of goods that we can not sell. 

Every ounce of production over our capacity to consume is not 
only a waste; it does more harm than good because it disturbs the 
price and distribution of that which can not be consumed at a reason- 
able figure. 

So, while science has accomplished wonders for industry that were 
undreamed of a century ago, I believe the field of its usefulness is 
barely opened. One opportunity for a new application of science 
we see all around us. I believe the science of economics and organi- 
zation must sooner or later reorganize the whole industrial system. 
Nothing less than that will serve to control and stop overdevelopment 
0: producing capacity, overproduction of commodities—that is, the 
production of commodities that can not be consumed at a reasonable 
price. This must be done in a way to avoid the unemployment of 
labor or the cheapening of labor. On the contrary, we must recognize 
our Working population as in itself a great market. But in the new 
industrial system hours will be shortened, wages will be maintained 
and more broadly distributed, and the leisure that will come, the 
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‘“‘time to think,’’ may be used by the vast majority of our | 
obtain better education, higher intellectual levels, and a < 
standard of living. 

Neither will this new industrial system be a cost to any 
groups. On the contrary, it will be not only self-sustainin 
enlarging. The more highly educated our workers the })\\;ro ; 
will demand of life. That is, they will demand more comn)i(\jtioc, 
satisfy their needs. The money to meet their wage demay 
come of this larger market for goods which they thems 
create. And while this is coming about I believe we shal! 
a new conception of life itself. Its great goal will then be | 
rather than the possession of many things. 

It seems to me I see this coming about even now. More and ino» 
our industries are paying for brains rather than muscle. Many 
skill alone is no longer enough. Brains are more and more demande 
and we are training the brainier worker to supply the demand. [tj 
to be questioned whether automobiles, radio, the motion pictuy 
lectures, and night schools would have appealed to the workman 9 
a hundred and fifty years ago. At the end of his long day’s work ly 
was too tired to feel any interest in such opportunities and forms of 
amusement. Science has come to his aid, with lighter wor', shorte 
hours, higher pay, and more ‘“‘time to think.”” But the job is no 
finished, and science will carry us still farther. 

If a Greek of 2,000 years ago were to return to earth he would ly 
amazed by these developments of modern practical science. ly 
would marvel at the steam engine and the radio, the telegraph ad 
the telephone, the automobile, the electric light, and the enornois 
wealth our machinery is turning out. But after he had made the 
round of shop and mine and field he might inquire whether we hia 
brought our minds and bodies along in pace with our machines 
For the people of Greece cared more for a sound mind in a souné 
body than they did for amassing great wealth. The one thing that 
might reconcile a returned Greek to much of our modern life would 
be his discovery that human slavery as he once knew it has come t 
an end and that the machine has become the slave. 

This is the crowning glory of our modern world, and science ba 
been the giver. Having now freed man from much or most of his 
ancient labors, the next great work for science is to make this nev 
freeman with “time to think” happier not by what amazing thing 
he owns but by what amazing things he can think and do. 
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PUBLIC RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 










Federal Employees’ Retirement Act 


HE first law creating a retirement system of general application 
to Federal employees was approved on May 22, 1920 (41 U.S. 

Stat. L., p. 614; see Labor Review, June, 1920, p. 184.) This 
w was amended by four separate enactments of the sixty-seventh 
ongress (42 U. S. Stat. L., pp. 364, 470, 651, 1047; see Labor 
eview, November, 1922, p. 198.) After six years’ experience Con- 





ei 
4, 


ess reenacted the law with several material changes (44 U. S. 
tat. L., p. 904), the most important of which provided for more 
beral coverage; an increase in the percentage of contributions by 
e Federal employees from 24% to 3% per cent of their basic annual 


aries; credit for every year’s and every month’s service up to 30 
fears instead of dividing the credit for services into three-year periods; 
@ increase in the maximum annuity from $720 to $1,000; and the 
@mpilation of more complete and more valuable records. 


1 System of Contribution 


DEFORE analyzing the provisions of the law it might be advisable 
* io have in mind the general nature of the law. The retirement 
act of 1920 provided for the creation of an old-age insurance system 
Dr its employees in the service after the passage of the act, and for an 
@d-age pension system as regards service rendered prior to the act. 

Under the old-age insurance system an employees’ retirement and 
@sability fund was set up. In 1920 proper statistics were not avail- 
Mle to show the cost of the system, and until sufficient time had 
‘@apsed to enable actuaries to give a fair estimate of the cost an 
@bitrary rate of 2.5 per cent was fixed by Congress as the amount 
Which would be deducted as premiums from the salaries of all persons 
P@overed by the act. At the time Congress passed the act of 1920 
& was believed that the law would cost the Government at least as 
Much as it would the employees and that the cost to the Government 
Would be immediate. The Government impliedly assumed responsi- 


y 
Biity for the difference between the 2.5 per cent and the actual cost 
/@ the system, but no appropriation was passed or percentage of 
Poutnbution fixed. In 1926 Congress reduced the basis of liability 
a the Government to the fund from, roughly, three-eighths to one- 
Behth of the cost by increasing the amount of contributions or pre- 
“Buns deducted from salaries from 2.5 per cent to 3.5 percent. Again 
ere Was an implied assumed responsibility on the part of the Gov- 
® ment for the difference between this 3.5 per cent and the actual 
st. \\hether the Government will follow this tendency to increase 
ye share of the employees and eventually relieve itself of all liability 
Y piecing the fund on a self-supporting basis or whether it will 


‘te something as its share for the benefit it receives under the 
' the future action of Congress to decide. 
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In 1920 there were many old employees immediately ¢ 
retirement. Under the terms of the act many were retired 
entitled to benefits for which the Government assumed f1}! 
bility. As they had contributed nothing to the fund, ever, 
them was in the nature of a pension. They are solely pe: 
the Government, and for their pensions the Government ; 
pay the entire cost. Present employees or their fund » 
responsibility and can not be held to be liable in any wa) 
payments of any nature made to these pensioners. | 

In 1920 many employees who had been for years in the service of 
the Government were covered by the act, and thereafter a premiyy 
of 2.5 per cent was deducted from their salary as their contribution ¢, 
the fund. As they did not enter the service after the act of 1926 ; 
are not solely under the insurance fund. As they did not immediately 
retire they are not solely pensioners. To the extent that they rep- 
dered service and contributed to the fund after the act of 1920 tho 
fund is liable for their annuity, but to the extent that they rendered 
service prior to the act of 1920 the Government alone is liable. 

When the act of 1920 became effective it was assumed that Cop- 
gress would appropriate its contribution to meet the pension pay- 
ments. Congress, however, failed to do this, and, in the absence of 
an appropriation, those administering the act, in order to make pay- 
ments to annuitants who had immediately retired, took part of the 
money which had been deducted from the salaries of employees and 
deposited in the fund, and paid it to persons who had retired under 
the act. This was done under the authority of the provision directing 
payments under the law to be made out of the fund. It must be 
assumed that Congress will in the future repay to the fund the 
amounts taken and recognize its liability for these payments. The 
amounts taken from the fund are in the nature of forced loans, 
“forced”? because the employees who contributed premiums to 
create the fund had nothing whatever to say concerning the taking 
of their deposits, and “‘loans” because it must be assumed that Con- 
gress will repay them. 

Under the present law the Government is liable (1) to the fund for 
the difference between 3.5 per cent and the actual cost, (2) to annui- 
tants or pensioners to the extent of benefits allowed for service ren- 
dered prior to the act of 1920, and (3) to the fund for the forced loans. 

The fact that the Government made no appropriations to meet 
its liabilities complicated the situation. On June 30, 1927, the 
persons administering the act had taken $40,035,989.95 from the 
fund, which was the total amount paid to ail retired employees as 0! 
that day. On these forced loans the Government owed the fund 
$4,796,549.97 interest. But as these superannuated employees had 
contributed $2,178,123.36 in assessments to the fund, the Govern- 
ment owed the fund $42,654,416.59 as of June 30, 1927, for annuities 
already paid. 

The actuaries and those administering the act realized the danger? 
involved in the Government’s policy of postponing indefinitely the 
payment of these obligations and making further forced loans. !0 
creating a plan of Government contribution to the fund, the actuaries 
have provided for the continuance of the system of loans, but it's 
planned that the Government will annually make appropriations 
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liquid » its debt to the fund by a system of amortization or part 


pay which will completely pay off the debt and at the end of 
a9-year period have a sufficient sum deposited to balance the 
“nero obligation for all service credited prior to the act of 1920. 

" The actuaries estimate the value of all future payments to present 


annuitants and to persons now in active service who will in the future 
oo on the retired roll as $851,668,166, made up as follows: 


Funds on hand. - - -- Pn Se, Fs 
Future contributions of employees MES 342) 772. 972 
\ppropriations required of Government - -- - ~~~ --- 440. 558. 433 

Total. - ~----------- $51, 668, 166 


> 


The $440,558,433 required from the Government may be divided 
‘nto two parts—$47,535,058, which represents the present value of 
the future contributions, and $393,023,375, which represents the 
amount which must be placed in the fund to offset the lack of con- 
tributions in the past as of June 30, 1927. This last amount is known 
as the “accrued lability.” 

The actuaries believed that this accrued liability was too large to 
be covered by a single payment. They calculated that 1.97 per cent 
of the pay roll annually would liquidate this liability in 30 years if 
the pay roll increased by approximately 3 per cent per year. An 
annual contribution by the Government equal to 0.48 per cent of the 
pay roll, plus the 3.5 per cent contributed by the employees would 
equal 3.98 per cent, the normal cost of the plan. The actuaries 
recommended a contribution by the Government of 2.5 per cent 
instead of 2.45 per cent (1.97 per cent plus 0.48 per cent), as the time 
of liquidation depended upon the level of the pay roll. Explaining this 
} the actuaries say: 


As the employees are paying an arbitrary contribution of 344 per cent of their 
» salaries, the Government might very properly contribute a round sum equivalent 
é to 2% per cent of salaries instead of 2.45 per cent, and in this manner it would 
actually begin the liquidation of the accrued liability even if the pay roll did not 
increase. If the pay roll does not increase, contributions at this percentage may 
be expected to liquidate the accrued liability in 71 years; if the pay roll increases 
» by 1 per cent each year, the percentage will liquidate the accrued liability in 
approximately 42 years; if it increases by 2 per cent each vear, 33 years will be 
required for the liquidation of the accrued liability; while if the pay roll increases 
by 3 per cent each year, the period required to liquidate the accrued liability 
would be only about 28 years.! 


On the basis of 2.5 per cent the Budget Bureau recommended an 
| appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, of $19,950,000,” 
; and this item was approved by the Committee on Appropriations 
: (H. R. 9136) in its report to the House of Representatives, January 
11, 1928. On January 12, 1928, Mr. Cramton explained the item in 

the House of Representatives in part as follows: 


. = We may fairly assume that the number of persons that will retire from year 
* year in the future will increase at about the same rate that the active force 
| as Increased from year to year in the past. This means that pension payments 
Will probably increase within the next 10 years to a point where they will finally 
exceed the employees’ net annual contributions; that is, after making deductions 
n i a 0 ; AREER, 
a of : hited States Department of the Interior, Bureauof Pensions. Seventh Annual Report of the Board 
"(iets of June 30, 1927. Washington, 1927. (H. Doc. No. 131, 70th Cong., Ist sess., p. 7.) 
s UGget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, p. 645. 
ediinotes States. Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Appropriations. Report. 
¥ of Ho » 1927, p.22. (H. Rept. No. 225, 70th Cong., Ist sess.) See also Hearing before Subcommittee 
ee mmittee on Appropriations, Interior Department Appropriation Bill, 1929, p. 732, H. R. 9136. 
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for refunds to those dying or withdrawing from the service. Such 

contributions of employees now amount to approximately $20,500.00: 
882 — $3,862,288 =$20,493,594). When that time is reached the am 
fund will begin to diminish rapidly and in the course of 10 years mo; 
will be exhausted and thereafter the Government will have to pI! 

year the difference between the amount of the employees’ net contri! 
the total pension payments. It is fair to assume that within the m 

years the total pension payments and refunds will have increas 

$40,000,000 a year. 

The Board of Actuaries tell us that, according to the valuation 
made as of July 1, 1927, the obligation which the Government ass) 
the retirement act became law in 1920, plus that which it has incurr 
that date and July 1, 1927, amounts to $393,000,000. This is genera 
to as the “accrued liability.”” This debt might be held indefinitely at its 
amount by simply appropriating interest on it at 4 per cent, which would amoyy 
to $15,720,000 a year. The pay roll of the employees covered under the gq 
amounted on July 1, 1927, to $798,000,000. This appropriation of §15,72 
amounts to 1.97 per cent of the pay roll. Therefore if the Governm 
appropriate 1.97 per cent of the pay roll, the accrued liability could |) 
its present amount of $393,000,000. Such an appropriation would not, | 
fully meet the obligation of the Government, for the contributions ma 
c mploys es at the rate of 3.5 per cent of their salaries have been found | 
determination to fall short of the amount required to pay the benefits by fort y- 
hundredths of 1 per cent of the annual pay roll. Forty-eight hundredths of 
cent of the pay roll amounts to $3,851,794. Therefore if the Governny 
appropriate 2.45 (1.97+0.48) per cent of the pay roll, or $19,572,729 
hold the accrued liability at its present level and would provide its s! 
accruing liability during the coming year. 

When I say that to appropriate 2.45 per cent of the pay roll it will 
accrued liability at its present amount and pay the Government s g 
liability, I mean provided the pay roll remains at its present level of $798,000 ,000 

If the pay roll increases beyond this amount the contribution corres ing 
to the increase would tend to liquidate some part of the liability of $39: (00,0 00, 

In considering this question of the amount which the Government 


’) VU) 


properly appropriate for account of the retirement fund, the Budget Bureau 
decided to recommend an appropriation of an even 2.5 per cent of the pay rol 
or a total of $19,950,000. This would mean that the difference between 2.4: 
per cent and 2.50 per cent of the pay roll, or, roughly, $400,000, the Government 
would apply to the liquidation of this accrued liability of $393,000,000.' 


This bill passed the House of Representatives on January 13 and 
the Senate on February 4, 1928. 


Analysis of Act of 1926 
Employments Covered 


Mare employees within the scope of the act include: 
All employees in the classified civil service of the United 
Shcaan: 
2. Certain specified employees working in the District of Columbia, 
—< otherwise covered, and superintendents of national cemeteries. 
3. All employees of the Panama Canal on the Isthmus of |’anama 
who are citizens of the United States. 
4. Certain unclassified employees in cities and establishments 0 
which appointments are made under specified conditions. 
All regular annual employees of the municipal government 0! 
the District of Columbia appointed by the commissioners or othe! 
i gar authority. 
All employees to whom the Federal employees’ retirement 4! 


of "May 22, 1920, and amendments shall have been extended by 
executive order. 


¢ Congressional Record, Jan. 12, 1928, vol. 69, p. 1442. 
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> Postmasters of the first, second, and third class who have been 

Iyromoted, appointed, or transferred from the classified civil service. 

y vees whose employment is intermittent or of uncertain 

‘and who fall within groups 2, 3, and 4 do not come under 

‘he act and any employee or group of employees so employed and 

|ithin one of the other groups may be excluded by the President from 
coverage by the act. 

Several classes of employees are specifically excluded from the 
oct, They are: (a) Certain employees of the lighthouse service, 
}) members of the police and fire departments and school officers 

‘and teachers of the District of Columbia, (c) postmasters except those 
iescribed in group 7 above, (d) employees excluded by Executive 
Forder from the benefits of the Federal employees’ retirement act of 
*\fay 20, 1920. Groups (a) and (6) are covered by special retirement 
<ystems. Employees in the foreign service of the United States are 
Falso provided for by a special retirement.system. (43 U.S. Stat. L., 
mp. 144.) 

> Any employee or group of employees in the civil service not covered 
> mav be brought under the act by Executive order upon recommenda- 


rs 


F tion of the Civil Service Commission. 


Retirement 

| All employees covered by the act who have attained the age of 70 
" vears and rendered at least 15 years of service are eligible for retire- 
"ment and an annuity as described below; except that after 15 years 
of service, letter carriers, post office cierks, sea post clerks, laborers, 
"and mechanics are eligible for retirement and the annuity upon 
‘attaining 65 years; and after 15 years of service, railway postal 
“clerks, those employees whose occupations are hazardous or require 
great physical effort or which necessitate exposure to extreme heat or 
cold, and employees 15 years or more in service in the Tropics are 

eligible upon attaining the age of 62 years. 

The classification of employees for the purpose of assignment to 

the various age groups is determined jointly by the Civil Service 
“Commission and the heads of the department, branch, or independent 
yoflice of the Government concerned. The term “mechanics’’ is 
‘defined to include certain employees of the Government Printing 
» Ollice and special provision is made for certain mechanics transferred 
or reduced to minor positions. 
> The act provides that all employees covered by the act shall, on 
eTlving at retirement age and having rendered 15 years of service, 
>be automatically separated from the service and all salary shall 
Pycease, but if the head of the department, branch, or office certifies 
to the Civil Service Commission that by reason of the efficiency and 
willingness of the employee to remain in the civil service the con- 
"yUnuance of such employee therein would be advantageous to the 
Public service, such employee may be retained in the service for two 
"Years, receiving additional extensions for two-year periods thereafter; 
 #iter \ugust 20, 1930, however, no employee may be continued in the 
“vil service more than four years beyond the age of retirement. 
No p ‘son receiving the old-age annuity may be employed again in 
Py position covered by this act. 


i 


sae 


eT 


Sh 
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Any employee covered by the act who has had 15 or mor 
service and who, before becoming eligible for old- age 1 
becomes totally disabled for useful and efficient service by 
disease or injury not due to vicious habits, intemperance, 
misconduct on his part shall, upon his request or the ng 
of the head of the departme nt, branch or office concerned, 
and allowed the annuity desc tibed below. The application { 
ment must be made prior to or within six months after separatiop 
from the service. Medical examination and report by a medical off. 
cer of the United States or physicians or surgeons designated A 
Commissioner of Pensions, showing disability, is required, ny So. 
one annual medical examination is required in each case Conte ess jt 
clearly evident that it is unnecessary) until the employee reaches {| 
regular retirement age. No person shall be entitled to both ; 
payments under this act and those under the United States e mployees’ 
compensation act for the same period of time, but the employee may 
elect to receive the greater benefit conferred by either act for any 
part of the time. 

Employees, 45 years of age or over, who, after at leas hap ) Vears of 
service and before becoming eligible for old- -age retirement, become 
involuntarily separated from the service, but not by reason of » 
conduct or delinquency, are entitled to certain allowances descrih 
below. But these allowances cease if such employees be reemp loved 
in the Government service. 


, } 
i Order 


' Tetire- 


the 


Annuities and Refunds 


The annuity allowed an employee for old-age retirement under the 
act is computed by multiplying the average annual basic salary (not to 
exceed $1,500) received by such employee during the 10 years of allow- 
able service immediately preceding the date of retirement by the nun 
ber of years of service (not to exceed 30) and dividing the product by 
45. Thelaw provides that the maximum allowance per year shall be 
$1,000 but it also provides that the annuity shall be fixed at the near: 
est multiple of 12, making the actual maximum $999.96 

An employee retired under the act because of disability shall be 
entitled to an annuity computed on the same basis as that for old-age 
retirement but, if before reaching retirement age such employee is 
found, after examination, to be restored to an earning capacity which 
would permit him to be appointed to some appropriate position fairly 
comparable in compensation to the position occupied at the time 
retirement, payments cease 90 days after such examination. 

An employee, 55 years of age or over, involuntarily separated from 
the service after at least 15 years of service and before becoming elig- 
ble for old-age retirement may elect to be paid either (a) the tottl 
amount deducted from his basic salary with interest or (6) an immed! 
ate life annuity, beginning at the date of separation from the servic? 
having a value equal to the present worth of the annuity which wou 
have been allowed him at the age at which he would otherwise hat 
become eligible for retirement, or (c) a deferred annuity, beginning # 
the age at which he would otherwise become eligible for retirement, 0 
the amount which would have been allowed him at that aze. AD 
employee between 45 and 55 years of age, involuntarily separated 
from the service after at least 15 years of service and before becomil 
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sible for retirement, shall be entitled to a deferred annuity, but 
on reaching 55 years of age he may elect to receive the immediate 


annuity based on its present worth at the time. 

Any employee covered by this act, who is transferred to an employ- 
vent not under the act or who becomes separated from Govern- 
vont service before becoming eligible for retirement, shall be refunded 
be amount deducted from his salary with interest. But if such 
»plovee reenters the service in any employment covered by the act, 
ich refund must be redeposited, with interest, in order to receive any 

B® onefit under the act. In case of the death of an annuitant after 
otirement but before he has received payments equal to the deduc- 
‘ons from his salary, with interest, the excess shall be paid to his legal 
epresentatives. If an employee dies before becoming eligible for 
etirement or establishing his claim for an annuity, the amount 

Moducted from his salary, with interest, shall be paid to his legal 
epresentatives. If a former employee entitled to a refund be- 
omes legally incompetent the refund shall be paid to his guardian or 
ommittee. 

None of the moneys mentioned in this act are assignable, subject to 
xecution, levy, attachment, garnishment, or other legal process. 
The aggregate period of service which forms the basis for calcu- 
sting the amount of any benefit is computed from the date of original 
employment, including periods of service at different times and in one 
br more departments, branches, or offices, and service overseas, and 
ithe Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard. But in the case 
mf an employee electing to receive a pension or retired pay on account 
of military or naval service, or compensation under the war risk 
ompensation act, the period of his military or naval service upon 
fhich such pension is based is not included. He may, if so entitled, 
eive both a pension for his military or naval service and an annuity 
nder this act. Employees who transfer from an employment covered 

y this act to an employment not so covered but in Government 

Bervice and who later return to an employment covered by the act 
ceive credit for such time in the employment not covered upon 

ntributing to the fund the amount he would have contributed if he 

ad continued in the covered employment. Periods of separation 
om the service and any leave of absence exceeding six months in 

e aggregate in any calendar year shall not be included in computing 

ngth of service. 

All persons already retired under the provisions of the act of May 

2, 1920, shall have their annuity computed and paid in accordance 

ith the act of 1926, but in no case is the annuity to be reduced. 
lhe act provides that payments shall be made by check on the 

st business day of each month following the period for which the 
tyment has accrued. The old-age retirement annuity commences 

m the date of separation from the service and continues during the 

e of the employee. 


+f 
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Source of Funds 





Funds are secured by deductions from the basic salary of all em- 

Oyees covered by the act. From July 31, 1920, to July 1, 1926, 

cductions were at the rate of 24% percent. Since that time, however, 

iployees have been required to contribute 314 per cent of their 

sic salaries, These amounts so deducted are deposited in the 
82645 —28——4 [255] 
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Treasury of the United States to the credit of the “c¢; 
retirement and disability fund” out of which fund annuiti: 
and allowances are to be paid. All employees covered » 
to have consented to these deductions. The Secretary of 

ury is authorized to receive as a supplement to the fund 

tions by private individuals or organizations for the bene! 
service employees. The Secretary of the Treasury is d 
invest portions of the retirement fund in United States bo: 
Federal farm loan bonds and the income from such inv 
made a part of the fund. 


Administration 


The administration of the act is placed in the Comm; 
Pensions under the direciion of the Secretary of the Interior, | 
appeal from the final action of the Commissioner of Pensions i 
allowed to the Secretary of the Interior. The Commis 
Pensions is required to make an annual report and to tra 
Congress, through the Secretary of the Interior, the rep 
recommendations of the board of actuaries. 

The Civil Service Commission is required to keep a 
essential information concerning individual service and tv 
the Commissioner of Pensions such reports therefrom as 
request. The commission is also required to prepare 
tables, records, and other information which may be used to 
a guide for future valuations and adjustments of the plan f: 
ment. | 

Three actuaries (one of whom shall be the Government actuary), 
selected by the Commissioner of Pensions and known as the board o! 
actuaries, shall make an annual report upon the actual operations 0! 
this act, make a valuation of the ‘“‘civil-service retirement and 
disability fund”’ at least every 5 years, prepare such tables as may be 
required by the Commissioner of Pensions for the purpose of con- 
puting annuities under the act, and shall have authority to recon- 
mend such changes as in their judgment may be deemed necessary. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall submit annually to the Bureau 
of the Budget, estimates of the appropriations necessary to finance 
the retirement fund and to continue this act in full force and effect. 

The Comptroller General shall establish and maintain an account 
showing the annual liabilities of the Government under this act and 
shall keep such other accounts as may be deemed necessar) 


sSloner 


Hsmit t 


Statistics of Operation of the Act 


HE report relating to the Bureau of Pensions for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, found in the annual report of tlie Secre 
tary of the Interior, contains some interesting statistics showing te 
operation of the act. In presenting figures on the number o! clailts 
for refund settled each year since the first retirement law became 
operative in 1920, the report states that it is believed that thes 
figures present a fair index of turnover in the civil service as a Whol 
and concludes that employment conditions in the civil service «re gra’ 
ually becoming stabilized and that unless some unusual conditiol 
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annual turnover will soon reach a normal proportion. The 
f claims for refund settled during each fiscal year are: 
26,116 | 1025---- . 36, 742 
70, 978 | 1926_______- 34, 005 
_. 58, 502 | 1927 31, 760 
45, 434 


a i 
arist 


num 


The following tables were taken from the report relating to the 


Bureau of Pensions: 


and disbursements, civil-service retirement, year ending June 30, 192? 


the fund July 1, 1926 $54, 629, 004. 9: 
on the books of the Treasury Department to the 
f the “civil-service retirement and disability fund” 
al t deducted from salaries and credited to fund] 
terest, profits, and miscellaneous items_ - 


Total in fund_--- ; : soi 81, 797, 468. 


rsements on account of annuities_____________- 9, 598, 285. 
wirsements on account of refunds (including $329,869.02 — —— 
terest : dated wa : 3, 862, 288. 8: 

settlement tis ate 133. 27 


Total disbursements _----_.- aes ee : 13, 460, 707. 82 


e in the fund June 30, 1927______- 68, 336, 760. 95 


[BER, SEX, AND CAUSE FOR WHICH RETIRED OF CIVIL-SERVICE ANNUITANTS 
rHE ROLL JUNE 30, 1927, AND AGGREGATE CONTRIBUTIONS MADE BY THEM 





“Male Female 

| 
Retired) 
| for age 


Aggre- 
ite con- 
tribu- 
tions 


Retired! ».,;,.4 Retired) 
for dis- o tire d for dis- 
or age 


| ability ability | 


3,195 | 2, 595 396 57 37 | $361, 619 
2, 414 1, 793 621 | $24, 759 
tter carriers 2,205 | 1,918 279 2 5 | 268, 861 
lerks 1, 222 842 226 | 54 | 156, 663 

mail GletWi..... .cchbtieiec soe 1,132 | 1,017 ane i 
tmental and other clerks 3,112 | 1,880 543 39 29¢ 376, 845 
fied and unclassified laborers-- --- 805 | 532 113 95 | 55 73, 136 
ervice and hazardous occupation 34 | 17 _ fee ue 6, 671 











tal 14,119 | 10,504 | 2,310| 756 456) 1,705, 200 
Wig eb RE ei ae Ce ee ort a |--- nee aie 120. 77 





») Number of civil-service annuitants receiving each classified amount, average annuity, 


and annual value of retirement roll, June 30, 1927 


Amount of annuity Number of annuitants 
Under $100 10 
setween $100 and $200 106 
Between $200 and $300 409 
Between $300 and $400 831 
Between $400 and $500 1, 765 
Between $500 and $600 1, 560 
setween $600 and $700___- 1, 508 
Between $700 and $800 1, 528 
Between $800 and $900 2,117 
Between $900 and $999.96 1, 545 





\verage annual rate $721. 39 
\nnual value of retirement roll $10, 185, 305. 41 


‘he annual value of the retirement roll is reached by multiplying the number of annuitants by the 
iual rate, and it represents the amount necessary to pay such annuitants for one year. 
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AVERAGE SALARY RECEIVED DURING LAST 10 YEARS OF SERVICE By 
ON RETIREMENT ROLL, JUNE 30, 1927 





Eligible for retirement at 
Total on 


| Aggregate 
roll 


| annuities 
Age 62 Age65 | Age70 


Less than $300 26 21 | 5 $3, 377 
$300 to $600 7§ 138 | 40 43,7 
$600 to $900 : 434 467, 

$900 to $1,200 : 1, 363, 

$1,200 to $1,500 4, § i 948 3, 819, 

$1,500 to $1,800 mee 

$1,800 to $2,100 965 y 306 855, 

$2,100 to $2,400 : 115 277, 7 
$2,400 to $2,700 : 80 117, 

$2,700 to $3,000 56 , 32 52, 

$3,000 to $3,300 : ‘ 29 39, 
$3,300 to $3,600 ; 10 

$3,600 and over ) 13 





14, 197 
16, : 














Total , 11s 1, 166 10, 186, 837 
Average annuity bl 
Average annual compensation 


Number of civil-service annuitants and amount of annuities paid, by { 


Annuitants 
at end of Annuities paid du 
year year 

1920-21 = , 6, 471 $2, 590, 568. 5 
1921-22 oa 7, 576 4, 188, 258. 
1922-—23____-_- aa . 9, 334 4, 964, OO1. 92 
1923-24 10, 548 5, 692, 443. ! 
1924-25 re 11, 689 


>, 235, 830. 


3) 
6 

1925-26 12, 524 6, 766, 601 
9 


1926-—27__-- , 098, 285. 7 

The total annual deductions from the salaries of Federal employees 
covered by the act have been sufficient, since the passage of the ac 
to meet the annuities of retired employees and allow a balance to 
accumulate in the retirement and disability fund. Asnoted above, this 
balance in the fund as of June 30, 1927, amounted to $68 336,760.95. 

The board of actuaries in its sixth annual report, for the year ending 
June 30, 1926, estimated that 3.98 per cent of the basic annual 
salaries of employees covered by the act would be sufficient to cover 
the continuing or normal cost of the system (not including the accrued 
liability). As noted above, by act of Congress, deductions are made 
from the salaries of employees at the rates of 3.5 per cent, regardless 
of the age, salary, length of service, or physical condition of the 
employee. Under this provision one employee may contribute 3.5 
per cent over a 50-year period on an average salary of $3,000 and 
yet receive the same annuity as another employee who has been con- 
tributing only 30 years on an average salary of $1,500. 

The board of actuaries, commenting on the retirement 
amended July 3, 1926, says: 


The reports of the board of actuaries have repeatedly stressed several 
portant points in respect to the retirement act as it existed before t! 
amendments. The main points were as follows: First, the board 
that the plan was unfair to employees because it exacted uniform cont 
from employees on the basis of their full salaries and then provided 
based on limited salaries irrespective of the employee’s age, so that « 
employees paid a small part of the cost of their allowances while othe! 
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-yice and apparently greater claims to consideration from the Govern- 
ee forced to pay practically the entire cost of benefits; second, the retire- 
a vanees were on the average too small to offer a satisfactory means of 
employees; third, no system of records to protect the Government and 
vees was provided for under the act; and fourth, the system was not 
ng properly financed by appropriations to cover the currently accruing liability, 

e Government was piling up a tremendous accrued liability to be met 
hy future taxpayers or to be repudiated with hardship and embarrassment to 


“i ( : mination of the new law to determine how far the defects of the original 
» have been removed indicates that while the new act is an improvement over 
» previous law, the plan is still so inequitable that the board believes it will 
uitimately have to be amended. 

The situation covered by the first point raised by the actuaries has 
not been changed. As to the second point due to the amendment of 
1926 which raised the amount of the annuity, the act, the actuaries 
cay, now comes nearer to providing an adequate means of retirement. 
With reference to the third point raised, the actuaries say that under 
the new law undoubtedly the Comptroller General will inaugurate a 
system of records to protect the Government and the employees and 
this will mean a very substantial improvement in the administration 
of the system. As to the fourth point, Congress has not yet properly 
F financed the system by appropriations to cover the accrued and cur- 
F rently accruing liability. 


at Ns DE 


——___— 


Public-Service Retirement Systems In Foreign Countries 





HIS is the second article on public service retirement systems in 

foreign countries, and comprises part of the study on various 
; retirement systems now being made by the Bureau of Labor 
' Statistics. The retirement systems of Great Britain and France are 
> described in the Labor Review for January, 1928 (pp. 33-42). 


AUSTRIA ! 
Legislation 


HE main laws on which the present Austrian civil-service retire- 
: ment and pension system is based are the Austrian Constitu- 
ftion; the law of January 25, 1914; the pension law of December 17, 
1921; and the salary law of July 18, 1924. There are other laws ” 
affecting retirement and pensions, but they are rather of a supple- 
mentary nature, concern certain details, or contain temporary 
measures In connection with war-time emergencies and the rise of . 
mthe cost of living. 





ta on which this section is based are from Reichsgesetzblatt, Jan. 27, 1914, and July 31, 1917; Staats- 


Sool. Ju tt, Nov. 30, 1918, Dec. 18 and 30, 1919, and June 5 and Oct. 13, 1920; Bundesgesetzblatt, Dec. 29, 


lhe dat 


29 and Oct. 22, 1922; May 16 and July 24, 1924, Dec. 18 and 31, 1926, and Apr. 14, 1927; unpub- 
li ed material furnished to the Department of Labor through the Department of State. 
¢ Th se laws which are still in force either in whole or in part, are the following: Imperial decree of Dec. 
p aes ranting pensions to civil-service employees) ; law of May 21, 1868 (relating to civil-service employees 
hg? \diclary); law of May 14, 1896; imperial decree of June 9, 1915, and administrative resolution of 


15; deeree of Ministry of Finance of June 20, 1917; executive order of State Finance Office of Nov. 
law of Oct. 20, 1919 (relating to the military police); law of Oct.30, 1919 (relating to guards in the 
Bureau); law of Oct. 30, 1919 (relating to the police); law of Oct. 1, 1920 (concerning civil-service 
s in the post and telegraph service); law of Oct. 1, 1920 (known as the accident survivor law); 
July 14, 1921; decree of April 27, 1922; law of July 24, 1922; resolution of Sept. 28, 1922; resolution of 
pct Mase, law of Mar. 21, 1925; law of Apr. 3, 1925; executive order of Ministry of Commerce and Trans- 
+ —~yrralle. April 7, 1925, No. 11470 (referring to the postal service); law of May 26, 1926; decree of Dec. 
yt April + ali to mail carriers on a commission basis and to their survivors); law of Dec. 10, 1926; law 
‘Al 127; decree of Apr. 12, 1927 (referring to postal employees and their survivors); decree of Min- 
clal Welfare of May 4, 1927. 
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The officials and employees in Government offices and | 
ments, including State corporations, have the right to pen 
the exception of contract civil employees. “Contract en 
are employees engaged for a specific task. 


Provisions as to Retirement and Pensions 


G*= NERAL provisions.—A civil-service employee, upon r 

from service, is paid either a pension or a lump sum. 
his pension from ‘the Ist of the month following his retir 
which he is formally notified, and until that date he con: 
receive his salary in full. 

Retirement age and disability.—A civil-service employee i 
to retire if he is disabled for service, either permanently or temporarily 
In the first case he retires permanently and in the other temporar ly 
Any civil-service employee may be compelled to retire if he is per. 
manently disabled or has passed the age of 60 and has acquired ¢| 
right to full pension. An employee is pensioned, under legal regu); 
tions, when he has been absent from his work more than one y: 
account of sickness. 

The cause, degree, and probable duration of disability of a civil 
service employee must be ascertained by an officially appointed 
physician. In doubtful cases the proper authorities may reexamine 
the case. No examination is required when a civil-service employee 
has passed his sixtieth birthday. 

Judges retire on December 31 following their sixty-fifth birthday. 
A judge may be compelled to retire permanently or temporarily on 
the ground of bodily or mental defect, ascertained by a disciplinary 
court. 

Appeal.—If a civil-service employee is dissatisfied with the rs 
position of his pension claim, he may appeal to the administrati 
authorities, and if not satisfied with their decision he m: LY, withis 
SIX months, carry his case to the constitutional court for redress. 

Basis for calculation of pension.—The annual pension is calculated 
on 78.3 per cent of the salary or income from service (that income 
which is recognized by the proper authorities as the basis for cal- 
culation). This 78.3 per cent of the income is called the “ pension 
calculation basis” (Ruhegenussbemessungsgrundlage), and the mav- 
imum pension may not exceed this amount. 

Length of service.—As a rule, a pension claim arises only alter 
years’ service. For a shorter term of service than 10 years a ex: 
sum is usually paid, which for a term of from 3 to 5 years of servi 
amounts to the equivalent of the pension calculation basis, and ol 
a term of 5 to 10 years of service is equal to twice the pension ca! 
lation basis. | 

After more than 10 years’ service the pension is 40 per cent of tie 
pension calculation basis. The pension increases by 2 per cent for 
each additional year of service, so that the maximum pension Is 
reached after 40 years of service. 

The pension increase to a civil-service employee who has co! nplete 
a university course is 2.4 per cent of the pension calculation a sis 
for each year after 10 years of service, so that he can obtain the m Xl 
mum pension after 35 years of service. 


i¢ 


‘ar On 
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Pension privileges.—The special per cent of 2.4 of the pension cal- 
ylation basis for each year of service after 10 years is also granted 
1 civil-service employees in executive positions in the post, telegraph, 
und telephone service and in supervisory positions in Federal prisons 


vil-service employees in the customs service and for police 
fh hree years’ service is counted as four. For military police 
oficers one full year of service is counted as 16 months. 
War-time privlleges.—If a civil-service employee is retired because 
bof permanent disability half a year is added to the period of his 
vil service for every calendar year of the war during which he was 
at Jeast six months in active civil service, provided he is not entitled 
to other war pension privileges under paragraph 2 of the law of No- 
vember 28, 1918. One year is added to his civil service time for each 
calendar year in which a civil-service employee had at least three 
Hnonths of active military service, and in case he took part in fighting, 
Pwas wounded by the enemy, or became disabled through war service 
‘(by disease), the counting of the calendar year as a “‘war year”’ is 
Fhis right without regard to the duration of his military service. 
+ Lump-sum payment.—A lump sum will be granted a civil-service 
Femployee at his request, provided he renounces for himself and his 
family all claims which may have arisen from his service. The lump 
“sum amounts to the total salary for two years calculated at the rate of 
‘his last annual salary; that is, the salary or income which serves as 
the basis for calculation of pension. 


Widow’s and Orphans’ Pensions 


{ GEN ERAL provisions.—In case of death of a civil-service employee 
his surviving family are entitled to a death benefit either in the 
'form of a lump sum or of a pension amounting to three times his last 
monthly salary. 
' ‘The “family” as used in the pension law, includes the widow, unless 
© a divorce can be proved in which the wife was the guilty party, and 
“ogi. tue legitimate children or children who have been legitimated by a 
subsequent marriage. The children of a civil-service employee are 
_— to the death benefit only if there is no widow with a valid 
mclaim. 
| Widow's pension.—If a civil-service employee at the time of his 
' death had not acquired the right to a pension, his widow is entitled to 
2 lump-sum payment amounting to one-fourth of the last annual 


"salary which serves as the basis of pension calculation; otherwise she 
3 


1Ss1On 
max- 


/>s entitled to a widow’s pension, equal to 50 per cent of the pension 
» which her deceased husband was receiving or would have been entitled 
>) ‘o at the time of his death. 
>. The widow of a civil-service employee who had passed his sixty- 
| fifth year of age before the marriage took place is entitled to a widow’s 
"Pension only if such employee had had at least 15 years of service and 
4! the marriage had lasted at least two years, or, in the case of the 
starriage of a retired employee, three years. In the latter case the 
difference in age between the married couple may not exceed 25 years. 
However the condition as to the duration of a marriage contracted 
\vil-service employee after he was 65 years of age is not insisted 
nif @ child has been born in wedlock or has been legitimated by 
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the marriage, or if proof can be furnished that the widow, » 
of the death of her deceased husband, was pregnant. 

Orphans’ pension.—Besides the widow’s pension a widow 
for each of her children for their education an amount eq 
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fifth of the widow’s pension. The total of the widow’s persion , perhi 
the orphans’ pensions may not exceed the pension calculation jy, pens! 
of a civil-service employee who died during service. The pension .: laws 
a widow of a retired employee may not exceed the sum of his pepsin, 29, 1 

The orphan’s pension is paid until the child reaches 21 years ,; pens 
age, or has been otherwise provided for; if by reason of physical op of Ji 
mental defect the child is unable to earn a livelihood, the pension m9, teacl 
be granted for a longer time, i. e., for the lifetime of the child.  Shoy/ and 
a child, because of studies or extended special training, not be ab\ ou 
to earn its living at the age of 21 years, the pension may be continyod of a 
until its twenty-fourth year. of th 

The children, if no widow files a claim, are entitled, in case th bina 
civil-service employee at the time of his death was not entitled to y that 
pension, to a lump sum, amounting to one-fourth of the last anny! wh 
salary which serves as the basis of pension calculation; otherwise (ae S¢2” 
they are entitled to an undivided orphans’ pension amounting to half In 
the customary widow’s pension. and 

If the total sum of the orphans’ pension to which the widow would 9?" 
have had a claim exceeds the amount of the widow’s pension, the jae” 





excess is to be allotted as a supplement to the widow’s pension, for 
the orphans’ pension may not exceed that of the widow. Whenever 
a child starts earning its own living, this supplement is reduced by 
the sum representing the portion for one child. 
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, : § fund 
Loss of Right to Pension om 
‘HE right to a pension expires on the loss of Austrian citizenship 
ee ° . . . ; Sada 
or when a civil-service employee is sentenced for a crime, or oe 
. '¢ . ° ° ‘ » pens 
declares his intention to leave the service and renounces his claim to | 
. BF 





the pension, or when a disciplinary court decrees the forfeiture of the 
pension. 

The widow loses her right to a pension when she marries again 
[f a widow has not claimed the lump sum which may be paid instead o! 
a pension, the widow’s pension is suspended as long as the second 
marriage lasts. 
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Contributions of Civil-Service Employees 





CIVIL-SERVICE employee pays pension contributions equal 

to 3.2 per cent of his salary for the duration of his service tf he 

is entitled to a full pension before the fortieth year of service, and 

amounting to 2.8 per cent in the case of a pension payable after 4) 
years of service. 






Contract Civil-Service Employees 





NDER the ordinance of January 16, 1925, a contract civil-service 
employee in full-time employment, when prevented by illness 
from performing his service and this is not due to carelessness 0! 
design, has a claim to full pay for a month, or, if he has served more 
than two years, for two months. In exceptional cases the salary 
may also be paid for a third month. 
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BELGIUM * 


[VIL-SERVICE retirement and pensions in Belgium are governed 
C and regulated by numerous laws. The most important is, 
perhaps, the law of July 21, 1844, covering the system of civil-service 
nensions. ‘This law was successively amended and modified by the 
'aws of February 17, 1849, January 10, 1886, June 3, 1920, and July 
»9 1926. There have also been enacted special laws relating to 
pensions of judges (law of July 25, 1867), high school teachers (law 
of July 30, 1879), grammar school teachers and professors and 
teachers in public or elementary schools (laws of 1876, 1884, 1901, 
and 1912), and the clergy (law of April 24, 1900). 

Since July 1, 1924, all pensions are composed of a fixed sum and 
ofachangeablesum. The latter varies according to the fluctuations 
of the value of the franc in relation to the cost of living. This com- 

' bination has given satisfactory results to all concerned so far, except 
that it has somewhat complicated the administrative work. Whether 
it will be retained or will be abandoned or modified, owing to the 
stabilization of the franc, remains to be seen. 

In examining the existing laws governing civil-service retirement 

' and pensions in Belgium, a decided line must be drawn between 

' pensions to civil-service employees themselves and pensions to their 

widows and orphans. 


















Pension of Civil-Service Employees 








HE pensions to civil-service employees are gratuitous, being 

charged to the public treasury. There is no special pension 

‘fund to maintain these pensions, the necessary sums for their pay- 
ment being included yearly in the budget of public debt. 

The pensions paid are, as a general rule, proportioned to the 
salaries and the length of service. The payment of more than one 
| pension to a civil servant or the payment of a pension and a salary 
> to him is authorized only under certain conditions. 
| The regulations as to retirement and the payment of pensions of 
Fcivil-service employees in various administrative departments may 

be summed up as follows: 


Sega a 









Magistrature 










_ Age and length of service—Retirement is required at the age of 
‘0 years in the jurisdiction of lower courts, and from 70 to 75 years 
in the jurisdiction of higher courts. For 30 years of civil service, of 
Which at least 15 years have been in the magistrature, a pension is 
uid equal to the average salary of the last three years. 

In case a civil-service employee has reached the retirement age 
and has been in civil service less than 30 years his pension is one- 
hirtieth less than the average salary of the last three years. 

Disability pensions.—When a civil-service employee who has been 
n the service five years or over is disabled from any cause other than 
tecident in the service, he is entitled to a pension of one-sixth of the 
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‘on which this section is based are from Les Codes et les lois spéciales les plus usuelles en vigueur 
, Brussels, 1925; Se, Ses Commentarie de la loi organique, Brussels, 1898, XIV, pp. 


i and unpublished material furnished to the Department of Labor through the 
i Svat, 
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average salary of the last five years, and in addition one thi): \-/fy) 
of the same average salary for each year of service over five \ yrs 

Accident pension.—In case of a permanently disabling deni 
occurring in the service the employee is entitled to a pensioy eq . 
to one-fourth of the last year’s salary, and in addition one thirty. 
fifth of the last year’s salary for each year of service over five yey 

Maximum pension.—The maximum pension in each of the above 
cases in the magistrature is a sum equal to the salary or jneo) 


which served as a basis for the settlement. 


High-School Instruction Service 


Age, length of service, disability, and pension.—When a civi!-seryieo 
employee has been 30 years in the service, or when he has reached 
the age of 70 years and has been in the service 10 years, or when he 
has served 20 years and has been permanently incapacitated in the 
service by a cause other than accident, he is entitled to a pension 
equal to the average salary of the last five years of service. When he 
has reached the age of 60 years and is disabled in service by a cause 
other than accident, he is entitled to a pension amounting to one- 
sixth of the average salary of the last five years of service and in 
addition to one thirty-fifth of the same average salary for each year 
of service over five years. 

Accident pension.—In case a civil servant has suffered an accident 
in service, permanently disabling him, he is entitled to a pension 
equal to one-fourth of the last salary and, in addition, one thirty-fifth 
of the last salary for each year of service over five. This is increased 
to one-third of the last salary when he has shown extraordinary 
courage and devotion. 

Marimum pension—The maximum pension in each of the above 
cases in the high-school instruction service is equal to the salary o 
income which served as a basis for settlement. 


Normal-School and Intermediate Instruction Service 


Age, length of service, disability, and pension.—When a civil-service 
employee has reached the age of 55 years and has served 30 years, 
or the age of 60 years and has served 15 years, or when he is perme 
nently disabled in the service by a cause other than accident, he is 
entitled to an annual pension amounting, per year of service, to 


one fifty-fifth of the most favorable average salary of five consecutive 
years during his service. The maximum pension is two-thirds of the 
most favorable av erage salary of five consecutive years during his 
service. 


Accident pension.—In case of a permanently disabling accident the 
employee is entitled to a pension amounting to one-fourth of the las 
annual salary, and in addition one fifty- fifth of the last annual salary 
for each year of service over five years. 


Marimum pension.—The maximum pension in each of the above 
cases in the normal and intermediate instruction service is ¢({Ual (0 


tl 
two-thirds of the salary or income which served as a basis for sett 
ment. 
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Public or Elementary School Instruction Service 


Age, length of service, disability, and pension—When a civil-service 
employee has reached the age of 50 years and has been in service 
) years, or the age of 60 years and has been in service 15 years, or 
when he has been in service 10 years and is permanently disabled in 

the service by a cause other than accident, he is entitled to a pension 

amounting, for each year of service, to one-fiftieth of the average 
F slary of the last five years of service. 
Accident pension.—When a civil-service employee has suffered an 
accident in service which permanently disables him he is entitled to 
}, pension equal to one-fourth of the last salary, and in addition one- 
Gftieth of the same salary for each year of service over five years. 

Varimum pension.—The maximum pension in each of the above 
cases in the public or elementary school instruction service is equal 
to two-thirds of the salary or income which served as a basis for 
settlement. 

All Other Civil-Service Employees 


Age, length of service, disability, and pension.—When a civil-service 
employee has reached the age of 65 years and has been in the service 
30 years, or when he has been in the service 10 years and is perma- 
nently disabled in the service by a cause other than accident, he is 
entitled, in case of office service, to a pension amounting, for each 
year of service, to one-sixtieth of the average salary of the last five 
years, or in case of field service to one-fiftieth of the average salary 
of the last five years for each year of service performed. 

Accident pension.—An employee, who, in the course of his employ- 
ment has suffered a permanently disabling accident is entitled to a 
pension amounting to one-fourth of the last annual salary, and in 
addition one-sixtieth of the same salary for each year of service over 
five years. 

Marimum pension.—The maximum pension in each of the above 
cases is equal to three-fourths of the salary or income which served 
as a basis for the settlement. 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions 


THE pensions to widows and orphans are paid from special funds 
established and regulated by law. These funds are maintained 
iby means of deductions made from the salary of their members, 
‘and, at least in principle, the funds can not be subsidized by the 
public treasury. However, it became necessary to break this rule 
4 1920 after a general revision and owing to the depreciation of the 
ranc, 
The funds for widows and orphans are placed under the control 
»! a board of governors composed of civil-service employees appointed 


BAGO, 


| Y the Government. The funds must be converted into State securi- 
Mies or treasury bonds. 
» The law simply outlines the organization of the funds, and so 


ach fund has its own by-laws, which differ greatly in respect to 


eductions and the conditions as to payment of pensions. 
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The most important points in the by-laws of the vari 
for widows and orphans of civil-service employees in th, 
ments of Finance, Justice, and Colonies are as follows: 


Department of Finance 


Amount of deductions—For all employees in the de) 

(2) Four pet cent of the salary and a supplementary ded, 
married employees amounting to 114% per cent of the sal: 

the time of entering the administration; (b) salary of first mop}! 
and a supplementary deduction for married employees amounting 
1 per cent of the salary in case of disproportion in age of the jay l 
couple; (c) first two months of all increases and a Bape mentary 
deduction amounting to 5 per cent on pensions of married employees: 
and (d) 5 per cent on all pensions of widows and orphan 

Conditions for approval of pensions. —Five years’ service and three 
years’ married life in cases of widow’s pension and five years’ ser 
only in cases of orphans’ pensions are required for approv: al of pens 

Widow’s pension.—For 10 years’ service or less, 20 per cent 
average salary of last 5 years and 1 per cent for eac h year of se 
over 10 years, this 1 per cent not to exceed 140 francs per ye: 
maximum annual pension is 10,000 francs, or one-half « the 
annual salary. 

Orphans’ pensions.—The pension paid to whole or phans up to 18 
years of age is a sum equal to three-fifths of the widow’s pension in 
case of one orphan to four-fifths in case of two orphans, and to t 
widow’s pension in case of three orphans; and in addition, 2 per cent 
of the average salary per orphan in excess of three, with maximum 
of 10 per cent. Where the mother is living the orphans’ pension 
is, for each child, 2 per cent of the average salary, with maximun 
of 10 per cent. 


Vite 


Department of Justice 


Amount of deductions. yees in the department: 
(a) Five per cent of the salary and a supplementary deduction for 
married employees amounting to 24% per cent of the annual salary 
during 10 years and 1 per cent of salary thereafter; ()) salary of 
first month and a supplementary deduction for married employees 
amounting to 5 per cent on pensions of married employees; (¢) first 
three months of all increases; and (d) 5 per cent on all pensions 0! 
widows and orphans. 

Conditions for approval of pensions.—Five years’ service and three 
years’ married life in cases of widow’s pensions and five years’ service 
only in cases of orphans’ pensions are required for approval + pension. 

W idow’s pension. —The basis for the calculation of widow’s pen- 
sion is 261% per cent of total deductions from husband’s salary, 
with saendcanil of 10,000 francs, and in case of disproportion in ag 
1 per cent less for each year of difference i in age. 

Orphans’ pension.- —The orphan’s pension is equal to three-fifths 
of the widow’s pension in case of one orphan; to four-fifths in cas 
of two orphans; to the widow’s pension in case of three | rphans; 
and to 10 per cent of the mother’s pension for each child in excess 0! 
three. Where the mother is living, the pension to each child «moun! 
to 10 per cent of the mother’s pension. 


Ue 


. 
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Department of Colonies 


{mount of deductions—For all employees in the department: (a) 
Five per cent of salaries and a supplementary deduction for married 


amployees amounting to 1 per cent of salary; (6) salary of first 
PF nonth and a supplementary deduction for married employees 
,mounting to 10 per cent on pensions of married employees less 
than 65 years of age; (c) first three months of all increases and a 
. supplementary deduction for married employees amounting to 3 per 
; cent on pensions of married employees over 65 years of age; (d) 5 per 

Sent on all pensions of widows and orphans. 
Widows’ and orphans’ pensions.—Pensions to widows and orphans 

are calculated on actuarial or insurance bases. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA * 


/ CZECHOSLOVAKIA is a new State composed of certain Provinces 
g which formerly belonged to Austria, Hungary, and Germany. 
"The new State inherited from these countries their civil-service 
retirement, pension, and insurance systems, which have been coordi- 
‘nated and amended to include certain new features. The successive 
Slaws and amendments have each included new groups of employees 
‘under the insurance system until practically all employees in private 
"and Government service who are not otherwise entitled to pensions 
or compensation in some form are under compulsory insurance. 
As a result of the numerous laws and amendments, the present-day 
'Czechoslovakian pension and insurance system has become quite 
complicated. According to information obtained from the Czecho- 
‘slovakian Legation in Washington, a new system is now under con- 
ssideration. 


Law of February 5, 1920 


fi ICZE! ‘HOSLOVAKIA became an independent Republic on October 
ta 28, 1918. On February 5, 1920, a law (No. 89) was passed, 
apy eeellective July 1, 1920, which amended the old imperial pension law 
? lof December 16, 1906. 
‘ops (a Lhe law of February 5, 1920, made insurance compulsory for all 
_ mployees in the Czechoslovakian Republic between the ages of 16 
= of (amend 55 years, including brain workers and employees in supervisory 
positions, clerical workers in offices, commercial houses, warehouse- 
nree (ae'’bsportation enterprises, and law and notary offices, but excluding 
vice Beeskilled and day laborers and those employees of the Government 
jon, Matad of religious organizations recognized by the Government who 
pen ere already insured. 
lant. Employees liable to compulsory insurance were grouped into 16 
ave, Meeeary classes, the first class including those with an annual salary 
®? to 900 crowns, and the sixteenth or highest class those with an 
‘fths onual salary of 9,000 crowns and over. 
case (he law declares that the objects of the insurance are to provide: 
joe (l Disability benefits; (6) old-age benefits; (c) educational allowances 
cc of Or bringing up children) in addition to disability and old-age pension ; 


l 


unts widow's pensions; (e) educational allowances for orphans; (f) 








n which this section is based are from Sbirka zAkon& a nafizeni, stétu Céskoslovenskeho, 
ruary 24, 1920, pt. CXLIV, Dee. 31, 1920, pt. 112, October 30, 1924, pt. 24, Nov. 15, 1924, and 
1925; Onanei Zékon Republika Ceskoslovenské (Statni Rozposnet-budget) 1924-1927, 
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funeral allowances; and (g) lump-sum payments to widow 
or needy parents. 

To be entitled to full benefits the insured employee 
contributed to the fund for 120 months, (called “ waitin: 
‘‘term’’). If disability or old age or death occurs after 6() 
but before 120 monthly payments have been made the h 
payable in reduced amounts proportioned to the number o} 
made. In case of a disabling accident, the employee is ¢ 
full benefits regardless of the number of his monthly cont 

Disability and old-age benefits —The benefit consists of 
“regular” and “additional.” 

The size of the “regular”’ benefit is determined by the ss 
of the insured employee, the income of the last 24 ¢ 
months being used as the basis of calculation. The ~ 
ability benefit per year is as follows: Class 1, 180 crowns: ela 
270 crowns; class 3, 360 crowns; class 4, 540 crowns; class 5. 7 
crowns; class 6, 900 crowns. 

If the wage class is higher than the sixth the benefit is compy 
by adding to the benefit in class 6 the following specified amount fo; 
each month for which the insured employee has paid his contriby- 
tion: Class 7, 14% crowns; class 8, 3 crowns; class 9, 414 crow 
class 10, 6 crowns; class 11, 7% crowns; class 12, 9 crowns: class 13. 
10% crowns; class 14, 12 crowns; class 15, 13% crowns; class || 
15 crowns. The regular disability benefit, however, may not 
less than one-fourth of the sum of the total contributions 0! 
insured employee for the entire waiting time (120 months) or 
the date of injury. 

The ‘‘additional” disability benefit begins after the complet 
of the waiting time (120 months) and amounts annually to one-eig! 
of the contribution paid after the required 120 months’ contribution 

After 60 months of contribution the insured employee is entitle 
to an annual benefit equal to two-thirds of the “regular” benefit, 
and for every additional contributing year one-fifteenth of 
regular disability allowance is added, but the reduced disal 
pension payable after 60 contributing months must not be less th 
one-sixth of the amount of the contributions paid to date. 

The disability benefit may be increased as much as 50 per cent 
the insured employee is so disabled that he requires care !y persons 
outside his family. 

The old-age benefit is a life pension, payable from the 
insured becomes 65 years of age. 

Survivors’ benefits —A widow’s pension is payable from th 
of the death of her husband until she remarries or dies. 

Every child under 18 years of a deceased insured father 
who received or was entitled to a disability or old-age |enelit 
the time of his death is entitled to an educational benefit. Liles! 
mate children are also entitled to this benefit if the pater ( 
deceased insured was legally established before his deat 
tional allowances are payable from the day of the death of 
until the child is 18 years of age or until the child dies, | | 
finds other means of support. In exceptional cases this «!lowance 
may be continued beyond the time the child reaches 18 y: 
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The disability or old-age benefit of a person whose child or children 
would be entitled to an educational allowance in case of his death 
mav increased to allow for his care of such children. For each 
child this addition amounts to one-sixth of the regular disability 


b benef If the person receives a reduced benefit the additional 


siiowance shall be only one-sixth of this amount for each child. 
But the total of such additional allowances may not be more than 
5 per cent of the regular or partial disability allowance received. 

If the insured dies before the completion of 60 contributing months, 
hut not as the result of an industrial accident, and if all other condi- 
tions necessary for a widow’s pension or educational allowance are 
met, the widow may claim a final settlement. If there is no widow 
of if she is not entitled to make such a claim the orphan children 
may claim it in equal parts. If there are neither widow nor orphan 
children entitled to such a settlement claim to it may be made by 
the needy mother of the deceased, provided she was dependent on 
him for support. If there is no mother a needy father previously 
dependent on the deceased may claim it. 

As a final settlement the widow or children get twice the regular 


annual disability allowance of the deceased, while the father or 


mother receive only the amount of the annual disability allowance 
to which the deceased was entitled, according to the wage class and 
'after the completion of 120 contributing months. 
Funeral benefits —The survivors of an employee who under this 
law was entitled to disability or old age or widow’s or educational 
allowances and who had completed 60 contributing months, if they 
have given him burial, are entitled to funeral benefits equal to one- 
fourth of the benefit which the deceased received or to which he was 
entitled. 


Time of payment of benefits. 





All benefits, including educational 


jallowances, are payable monthly and in advance. 


Law of December 22, 1920 


HE law of December 22, 1920, amends the workmen’s insurance 
law of March 30, 1888, as amended May 15, 1919. It provides 
for medical aid, maternity pensions, and funeral allowances, but 
‘does not apply to those Government employees who are entitled to 
pat least a year’s salary in case of illness. 
Sick benefits—If illness continues beyond three days and the 
patient is incapable of work he receives the following daily sickness 
"benefit from the day sickness began. 





_ Crowns Crowns 
mW age ClASS 1... ~ snidhiiiileetiignbn tiie SS ES LAE 14. 0 
By see class 2 2 0.0 wepabilihes tila daia eg Ea ae saa 16. 0 
By ne C888 8- ~~~ ~~~. Vay Oe ee 18. 0 
oe a S eee ees ee! fe Oe): eeeeerany one 20. 0 
: Var ASS OB. . . enn enenccoe og See 22. 0 
: Var, Cla8s OU. ..  weckiawedanss oa © | Wwe eines $8... .-............- 24.0 
i SSC CIASS ¢ 2 oc eaten ee 12. 0 
Sicl 


> Sick benefits are paid at the end of each week until the patient 
Beco, ers, but not longer than one year. 

Maternity benefits—Maternity benefits are paid in the above 
#mounts for six weeks preceding and six weeks following childbirth, 
ror led the mother does not engage in remunerative labor during 
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that period. A mother who nurses her baby shall receive, in adit), onti 
to the sick benefit, one-half of that amount for 12 weeks followi,, Bevo! 





childbirth. This period may be extended to 26 weeks. B Fo 
Funeral benefit.—lf the sick person dies within six months afte, Mielass 
his claim to sick benefit expires his survivors may receive as a finery) 942 © 





allowance an amount equal to thirty times the average daily Waco JRerow! 
of the insured, but not less than 150 crowns. 

Benefits to members of family of insured.—The sick benefits enimer. & 
ated above are also available to the members of the family of {he 14 
insured, including husband, wife, legitimate, illegitimate, and ste) | 
children, until the completion of their sixteenth year of age, parents, Hithe ‘ 
brothers, sisters, grandparents, father-in-law and mother-in-lay Jgurv! 
who constitute the household of the insured and who are not su}jec¢ Bol th 
to compulsory insurance. But funeral benefits may not exceed 6) he ¢ 





crowns for a child up to 2 years of age, 180 crowns for a child over Bipaid 
2 and under 14 years of age, and 300 crowns for a person of 14 years 

of age or older. Insured employees having a taxable annual income 
exceeding 20,000 crowns are not entitled to sickness insurance & 
benefits for members of their household. 

A maternity benefit of up to one-half of the regular sick benefit may 
be paid for six weeks before and six weeks after childbirth to mothers 
in the family of the insured. 

The allowance to a member of the family of the insured may run & 
up to one-fourth of the regular sick benefit and may be extended up pollo 
to 26 weeks. _ 

Persons and prospective mothers who are being cared for at home 
may, with their consent, be supplied nursing care. Prospective 








mothers, with their consent, may be sent for confinement to insti- FR cass 
tutions caring for such cases. In this event the expenses shall be Fi Class 
charged against the sick benefit but may not consume more than BC! 
one-half of it. — 


Wage and contribution classes —The wage and contribution classes 
of the employees insured for sickness are as follows: 





Daily wage in crowns 


















CE Cay ee eee Serr es docvcvinoam aan © 2 T 
0 Ee Pees, over 3 andupto 4 { ots 
I a eee over 5 andupto 7% 6 
SS PTS eae art over 7% and up to 10% 9 gem] 
SN a oie eal eatly wise inte wo Oe over 10% and up to 13% 12 all 
Ee pee en mare over 13% and up to 16% 1) halt 
ee icc ic testi chat in ax toi ste aioli _. over 16% and up to 19% 18 
RS, oo i erdnauieh a ecwe manele _... over 19% and up to 22% 21 
eres se over 22% and up to 25% 24 

_ 2 fee ova ddaiehcndin over 25% and up to 28% 27 
a ia i Sk ek ee ae _. over 28% and up to 31% 

. | > Seis sa _......-.--.. over 31% and up to 34% 3 
I IRS stlidic acta teaiid el aiba b Guable eon 5 CR ieiiine.- oof 


By a special ruling sick benefits may be increased beyond those 
specified above as follows: The daily sick benefit in class 1 may be 
raised to 244 crowns and in the other classes to 90 per cent of the 
lowest wages in each class, and the funeral allowance may be raised 
to forty-five times the daily average wage. 

The sick benefit may be increased 10 per cent of the regular benefit, 
if the sickness continues beyond 13 weeks, 20 per cent if sickness 
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ontinues beyond 26 weeks, and 30 per cent if sickness continues 
Bevond 39 weeks. 
| For employees whose daily wage is over 374 crowns a special wage 
lass may be created with average daily wage of over 39 and up to 
42 crowns and with a daily sick benefit of over 26 and up to 28 
row! 


Law of December 30, 1920 


| He law of December 30, 1920, amends the previous laws in the 

following respects: If the insured dies after the completion of 

he waiting time (120 months) the final settlement made to his 

surviving mother or father is calculated on the basis of the income 

Hof the deceased during his last 24 contributing months. However, 

the amount may not be less than one-fourth of the contributions 
Opaid during the last 120 contributing months. 


Law of October 9, 1924 


fy HE law of October 9, 1924, relates to insurance of the employees 
in private and Government service in case of sickness, disability, 

and death. Those employees who are already insured or have a 

‘right to pension or compensation are excluded. 

| Contributions by employees —The employees are divided into the 

‘following wage classes: 


. 


Basic daily 
wage in 
crowns for 
calculation 
of contribu- 


Daily wage in crowns tions 
ES Se a a rE up to 6 4 
Anes 3... .. .. ¢ccie ees ieietthsn-dney aaraiscadinldice ls nn aie from 6 upto 10 8 
Lines 3. . si sad eee hwsltse oped nuehenn nine from 10 upte 14 12 
Class 4 GedEA hk Lies «dake «banal y from 14. 1 upto18& 16 
Te ev ie ee ee ae ee ae from 18 up to 22 20 
nee 6... . « ..</sctste acaba Wei w Winchsbw aay alee from 22 upto 25% 24 
Bins 7... cassie snberdendcn unten ihapees from 25% up to 28% 27 
ARDS S . . ..u cae elenine inielaliie see's iii ini edge __. from 28% up to 31% 30 
Class 9 FR GS ere ee __..... from 31% up to 34% 33 
hens ON i ee «a en Bee. ...- at 36 


3 The actual size of the contribution in each class is calculated on an 
| [¥actuarial or mathematical basis. The law specifies only that the 
Yemployee’s contribution is not to exceed 5 per cent of his average 
| | “daily wage. The contribution is paid half by the employees and 
| | Mhalf by their employers (Government and private). 
> The sickness-insurance wage and contribution classes are grouped 
anto the following classes for disability and old-age insurance: 


Employees’ 
weekly con- 


b 7 tributions 
p in crowns 
LISS Le aaa ne 4.3 
ewan 5. 7 
eT en eeedeue 7.1 

+ t—t—“‘“‘és*C*C*C*C Re EL EE RC lee 8. 8 


> fovernment contributions —The Government contribution to the 
“isability and old-age insurance fund is as follows: (a) 500 crowns 
™ year for each employee insured; (b) 250 crowns a year for each 
idow or widower receiving benefits; (c) 100 crowns a year for each 
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half orphan receiving benefits; and (d) 200 crowns a ye; 
whole orphan receiving benefits. The total Governmen; 
tion for orphans in a single family is not to exceed 500 
annum. The Government does not, however, contribute » 
the fund for the benefit of employees whose income the pre 
exclusive of any insurance benefits, was large enough to be 
an income tax. 

Sickness insurance benefits.—The sickness-insurance ben 
follows: Free medical attention, nursing care, medicine 
given from beginning of illness, but not to continue longe; 
year. Medical attention is also given to the members of | 
of the insured during his illness. From the fourth day of 
following daily benefit payment, to continue only for o: 
provided: 





Daily benefit: Crowns | Daily benefit: 
Class Class 6 
Class 2__-- 5. é Class 7 
Class ¢ a cha a Class 8 
Class ¢ . . 6 Class 9 e 
Class ! ; 13. ; Class 10__ 





Funeral benefits —Funeral benefits are as follows: If the insypod 
dies within six months after the expiration of his claim to sick ben, 
fits his family receives for funeral expenses thirty times the am 
of his average daily wage, but not less than 150 crowns. 

For funeral expenses of immediate members of the family of {| 
insured the following benefit payment is made: 60 crowns for ead 
child under 2 years of age; 180 crowns for each child from 2 to 14 
years of age; 250 crowns for each person over 14 years of age. 

Maternity benefits—Maternity benefits are as follows: Free serv 
ice of midwife and, if necessary, of physician; sick benefits for six 
weeks preceding and six weeks following childbirth. To mother 
who nurse their children an additional benefit for 12 weeks following 
childbirth in an amount equal to one-half of the sick benefit is pro- 
vided for. 

Disability and old-age benefits —The insured person receives 51) 
crowns a year plus one-fifth of the amount he contributed to the dis. 
ability and old-age fund. At the age of 65 years the disability bene- 
fit becomes an old-age benefit if the insured is no longer able to perform 
his usual service because of his age even though he is not disabled. 

Dependents’ benefits.—A widow is entitled to one-half of her hus 
band’s former disability or old-age benefits, provided her physical 
condition renders her incapable of earning more than one-third of th 
wage she might otherwise earn. 

A half orphan under 17 years of age is entitled to one-fifth ol | 
disability or old-age benefit received by the deceased insured parent 
A whole orphan under 17 years of age is entitled to two-fiftlis ol | 
disability or old-age benefit received by the insured parent. Th 
total of orphans’ benefits in a single family, however, may not exce' 
the amount of the disability or old-age benefits to which the ceceaset 
insured was entitled. 

Dependent grandchildren are considered as children. 

Contributions and expenditures.—Contributions of civil offi 
ployees, and laborers to the pension and insurance funds | 
to 1926 were as follows: 1924, 71,145,000 crowns; 1925, 7: 
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1926, 59,800,000 crowns. State expenditures for pensions to 


crown . * » - j 
; od insurance of civil officials, employees, and laborers during the 
came period Were: 1924, 459,810,360 crowns; 1925, 469,179,000 
F crowns; 1926, 404,555,230 crowns. 

GERMANY 5 

Legislation 


Os March 31, 1873, a law was enacted which granted pensions to 


civil officials. This law was modified by the laws of April 20, 
i881, April 21, 1886, March 5, 1888, May 18, 1907, and June 18, 1923. 
it should be observed that the German system of civil-service 


i retirement and pensions makes a distinction between officials (Beamte) 
and employees (Angestellte). The distinction lies in a certain varia- 


Nae te aD 
«inh sane 


tion in nature of employment. 
The law of 1907 defines an “‘official”’ as any official either directly 


§ appointed by the Kaiser or appointed according to the constitution of 


the State or to regulations issued by the Kaiser. At present officials 
are appointed, in the main, either by the President or under adminis- 
trative general regulations, while employees are appointed under the 


regulations of the specific department, Government corporation, or 


festablishment. Their appointment might be considered temporary 


in the sense that they can be discharged when the conditions of 
service require their retirement. Officials, on the contrary, are as a 
rule appointed for life. 

he civil employees called ‘“‘contract employees”’ are engaged for a 
specific task or serve a preliminary term before they can be appointed 


to the position of officials. 


Civil employees in the service of the Federal Government, of the 


» States, and of the municipalities or communes have, in contrast to the 


officials, no claim whatsoever at the time of their retirement to any 
pension on account of their service. Therefore, no special funds 
exist in the Government departments for the granting of pensions to 
such retired employees. 

All such employees, however, are subject to insurance in accordance 
with the insurance regulations of November 20, 1911, as stated in the 
proclamation of May 28, 1924, if their annual salaries do not exceed 
a certain limit, which at the present time is 6,000 reichsmarks. If 
the conditions are complied with they receive a pension from the 
Government insurance office. 

he employees’ insurance laws have since been changed by the 
following rules and ordinances: Law of August 30, 1924 (relating to 
State railroad employees); ordinance of December 12, 1924; and 
laws of March 23, 1925, July 28, 1925, June 25, 1926, April 3, 1927, 
and April 8, 1927. 





ae 4 which this section is based are from Reichsgesetzblatt, 1873, 1881, 1886, 1888, 1907, 1923-1927; 
unpu ed material furnished the Department of Labor by the Department of State; unpublished 

ate collected and compiled by the legislative reference division, Library of Congress; Die Angestell- 
erung nach dem Stande Vom. 1, Juli, 1926, an official publication. 
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Retirement and Pensions of Civil Officials 
Old Age, Length of Service, and Disability 


CIVIL official leaving the service at the age of 65 years j\as the 
right to a pension if he applies for retirement. The grantine 
of the pension rests with the central authority (oberste Reichs) holy, 





if he was appointed by departmental authority; if he was appointed 
by the President the latter’s approval is required. 

A civil official of the Federal Government who has completed 1) 
years’ service and is not physically able to continue his service has 
the right to a pension. If he is permanently disabled for sery ico py 
reason of sickness, wound, or accident incurred in the service he has 
the right to a pension before he has served 10 years. If, before 
completing 10 years’ service, he is disabled outside the service and 
can not continue the latter, he may be granted either a temporary |B ™ 


1S 


or a life pension by the Federal Council. 

The length of service is counted from the day of taking oath 
of office. The time of service of an official when he is employed op 
half pay, or when he is in the service of one of the German States, 
or when appointed on probation as a former soldier entitled to q 
civil pension in the service of a State, or of a local government, js 
counted. The time spent in military service is added to the time of 
civil service. 
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Amount, Computation, and Time of Payment of Pensions 


The annual pension for service of 10 years or under is thirty-five 
one-hundredths of the annual salary. It increases from the tenth 
to the twenty-fifth year of service by two one-hundredths for each 
additional year and thereafter by one one-hundredth. A pension is 
not to exceed eighty one-hundredths of the salary. In case of re- 
tirement on account of disability incurred outside service a pension 
is not to exceed thirty-five one-hundredths of the salary. 

The pension is calculated on the basis of the last aggregate annual 
salary received by a civil official. This includes, under certain cir- 
cumstances, gratuities, allowances, fixed fees, and perquisites, but 
does not include money for keeping up the official State and office 
expenses. 

A pension starts from the end of the quarter following the month 
during which official notice has been given the retired civil official 
of the pension and its amount, when a shorter term is not fixed in 
the application or by formal consent of the official. Pensions are 
payable quarterly and in advance. 

When a deceased pensioner leaves a widow or other legitimate 
heirs a lump sum is paid to them in an amount equal to three monthly 
payments of pension. 

Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions 


The widow and legitimate or legitimated children of a civil official 
who at the time of his death would have had the right to a pension, 
and those of a retired official receiving a life pension, have the right 
to widows’ and orphans’ pensions. Be 

A widow’s pension is one-hundredths of the pension which 
the deceased received or would have been entitled to at the time of 
his death, 
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Each child whose mother is living and entitled to a widow’s pen- 
sion on the death of the official is entitled to an orphan’s pension 
equal to one-fifth of the widow’s pension, and in the case of children 
whose mother 1s dead or not entitled to a widow’s pension on the 
death of the official each orphan has the right to a pension of one- 
third of the widow’s pension. — 

Widows’ and orphans’ pensions, separately or together, are not to 


exceed the amount of pension which the deceased official was re- 
ceiving or would have been entitled to. If in the aggregate they 
would reach a higher sum they are proportionally reduced. 


If the widow is more than 15 years younger than her deceased 
husband was her pension is reduced by one-twentieth per year of 
difference in age from the sixteenth to the twenty-fifth year. But 
for each additional year of marriage after five years her pension is 
increased by one-tenth until the full amount of the widow’s pension 
is reached. A widow is not entitled to a pension if the marriage 
took place less than three months before death and was for the 


| purpose of securing a widow’s pension. 


The widow and orphans of a retired civil official are not entitled 


' to pension if the marriage took place after his retirement. Widows’ 


and orphans’ pensions are payable monthly and in advance. 
The right to a widow’s pension ceases at the end of the month in 


' which she marries or dies. In case of an orphan the right to pension 


' ceases at the end of the month during which he completed his eight- 


' eenth year or of his death before that age. 


Pensions Paid by Government 


Pensions of civil officials are paid out of funds provided entirely 


by the Government. Pensions to widows and orphans of such officials 


are paid partly out of Government funds and partly out of a special 


- contribution by the officials of 3 per cent of their salary or pension. 


ARR pm ORIEN SS 


Insurance of Civil Employees 


[NSURANCE of employees in the Government service and that of 
employees in private service are governed by the same laws, rules, 
and regulations, but in this review we are concerned only with employ- 


/ ees in the service of the Federal Government, States, communes, and 


Government corporations and establishments. 


General Provisions of the Law 


The insurance laws apply: (2) To those employees who are subject 
to compulsory insurance (Versicherungspflichtige) in the services speci- 
fied by the law; (6) to those employees who, having left such service 
after having made insurance contributions for at least four months 
and who are still fit for service, of their own free will again become 
subject to insurance (freiwillig weiterversichern); and (c) to those 
employees who have not been insured and are not subject to compul- 


> sory insurance, but who voluntarily become subject to insurance 


(Selbtversicherte). 

If the annual salary of a civil employee is more than 6,000 marks 
he is not subject to compulsory insurance. If he formerly received 
il aggregate annual salary of not more than 6,000 marks and was 
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therefore compulsorily insured, then, in case of an incre 
salary to more than 6,000 marks per annum, he falls out of 
of employees liable to compulsory insurance, but may of hi 
will continue or again become subject to insurance. 





Contributions Toward Insurance 


The amount of contribution toward the insurance is in p 
to the employee’s salary, as may be seen from the followine 


MONTHLY CONTRIBUTION IN SPECIFIED SALARY CLASSES OF CIVIL } 


































Salary class Annual salary Monthly salary 

8? ‘ | 
| u 

Class A suatguena eeu Under 600 marks. -- ..-| Under 50 marks 
Class B “s From 600 to 1,200 marks_..._| From 50 to 100 marks 
Class C From 1,200 to 2,400 marks___| From 100 to 200 marks 
Class D From 2,400 to 3,600 marks -| From 200 to 300 marks 
Class E From 3,600 to 4,800 marks___| From 300 to 400 marks 
Class F 





From 4,800 to 6,000 marks___| From 400 to 500 marks 


The highest monthly salary in any group subject to compulsory 
insurance is 500 marks. If an employee works only half time the 
contribution for insurance is only half the amount he would pay if 
he were on full time. 

Employees pay 50 per cent and the Government pays 50 per cent 
of the contribution; for instance, the entire monthly contribution on 
a monthly salary of from 100 to 200 marks (class C) is 8 marks, the 
insured employee paying 4 marks and the Government 4 marks. [i 
the monthly salary of an employee is not more than 50 marks the 
Government pays the entire contribution. The same rule applies to 
apprentices. 

{ach employee receives an insurance card from the local insurance 
office. The National Insurance Office, through the local insurance 
offices, sells insurance stamps to the employers, the salary class and 
the money value being designated on the stamp. The employer 
affixes the proper stamps to the insurance cards of his employees on 
a pay day near the end of each calendar month and writes the date 
in ink on the stamps. Half of the value of the stamps so used is deduc- 
ted from the salary of the employee. 


Insurance Pensions or Benefits 


An insured employee receives a pension in the event of either old 
age or disability, and, in case of his death his survivors get a pension. 

To become eligible for a pension an employee must have paid 
contributions for a certain minimum period of time specified by law, 
which is called the waiting time or term ( Wartezeit). Its length is as 
follows: | 

(a) For pension to an insured female employee, 60 contribution 
months; (6) for pension to an insured male employee, 120 contribu- 
tion months; (c) fer pension to survivors of employees of both: sexes, 
120 contribution months. ! 

When an employee has passed his sixty-fifth year or is permanently 
disabled in service he is entitled to a pension. 
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When an employee is disabled continuously for 26 weeks he is 
antitled to a pension during the further continuation of his occupa- 
‘onal disability (sickness pension). 


Survivors’ Pensions 


The widow’s or widower’s pension amounts to six-tenths and the 


Forphan’s pension to five-tenths of the retirement pension exclusive 


of the additional sum known as “child support”’ (Ainderzuschutz). 
The child support is an addition to the pension of 90 marks per 
ynnum for each child up to 15 years of age, or up to 21 years of age 
hen the child is in school or in occupational training or when the 
child, as a result of bodily or mental defect, is not able to earn its 
living. 

“Children” include legitimate children, legitimated children, 
adopted children, illegitimate children of an insured male employee 
when their paternity is legally proven, illegitimate children of an 
‘nsured female employee, stepchildren when they are dependent upon 
the insured, 

The pension, together with the total amount of child support, is 


not to exceed the highest salary in the class of the insured; if it does 
Fexceed that amount the child support is accordingly reduced. 


The following is an example of the pension to survivors: After the 


P death of an employee whose pension was, or would have been in case 
- of permanent incapacity, 1,263.8 marks, the survivors’ annual pension 


‘for the widow and the two children is as follows: 


Marks 
) Widow’s pension (six-tenths of the pension of her deceased husband, 
TD nt sn aia hints usd dm pio aman 770. 28 
» Orphan’s pension (five-tenths of 1,283.8 marks, or 641.9 marks) for 
Sy ee on eu dseebewoenes eauubewkueen 1, 283. 80 
Nn tL un so wren d niaigtiea aaiebh ean alainesan 2, 054. 08 


Medical Treatment 


To prevent an insured employee from becoming permanently 


» disabled as a result of sickness the National Insurance Office may 


provide for medical treatment if it can be expected that medical 
treatment will restore his ability for further service. During his 


) medical treatment in a hospital or in an institution for convalescents 


his dependents receive from the insurance office an allowance for the 
. “ ‘é ”? 4 
support of the family, called “house money” (Hausgeld), amounting 
daily to 23 per cent of the last monthly contribution made by such 
employee. For instance, if his last monthly contribution was 12 


aoe the daily allowance for the support of his family will be 2.76 
Marks, 
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Amount of Retirement Pensions 





The amount of the annual pension paid to a retired em) 
is unmarried and to one who is married and has two chi! 
10, 20, and 30 years’ contribution, in the various salary 
shown in the following table: 


Vee who 
CN, after 


ASSes, jg 


AMOUNT OF ANNUAL PENSIONS PAID TO MARRIED AND UNMARR!] 
EMPLOYEES IN SPECIFIED SALARY CLASSES 

















After 10 years’ contri- | After 20 years’ contri- | After 
bution bution | 
—_—— —— ——— 
Salary class Married Married M 
Unmarried | employee | Unmarried| employee | Unma 
| employee with 2 employee with 2 empl 
children children 
| Marks Marks Marks Marks Mar Marks 
(|) arr ee 516 600 552 600 RR t! 
Class B Se Ee Oe ee ee 552 732 624 804 69 pe 
Class C PCS eet IEE 624 804 768 948 ) - 
Class D pina ains ac tainaeial 696 876 912 1, 092 a ” 
Class E pec aiede wtae 768 948 1, 056 1, 236 ¥ 54 
Class F 5 ESS 840 1, 020 1, 200 1, 380 l rt 
Class G idelediiteeciese Ais arise 930 1,110 1, 380 1, 560 1,8 
Re SR aR ae, 1, 020 1, 200 1, 560 1, 740 Zz n) 









































Insurance Offices 





A local insurance office consists of an official appointed by the 
Government, who acts as chairman, one representative of the insured 
employees, and one representative of the employers. 


of 
A district or provincial insurance office consists of an official J jab 
appointed by the Government, who acts as chairman, six represen- hol 


tatives of the insured employees, and six representatives of the 
employers. The office is divided into various chambers. 

The National Insurance Office is composed of permanent members 
appointed by the Government, and six members elected by the 
employees and six by the employers, and its decisions are final. 





Appropriations for Pensions 
The appropriations for civil pensions granted during the past 
three years were as follows: 1925, 45,445,566 reichmarks; 1{26, 
85,466,000 reichmarks; and 1927, 87,626,000 reichmarks (estimated), 









SWITZERLAND ° ° 
i 
Legislation 
. ; | fir 
[NSTEAD of pensions the Swiss Government has a system ol 
obligatory or compulsory insurance of civil-service employees 
(fonctionnaires, employés, et ouvriers fédéraux), based upon the avs 
of September 30, 1919, and October 6, 1920, amplified and inter. - 
preted, in certain particulars, by the decisions of the Federa! Counel ‘ 
of January 18, 1921, and of May 8, 1923. 
no 
* The data on which this section is based are from Statuts de la caisse d’assurance des rag 
employés et ouvriers {édéraux du 6 octobre 1920; Arrété du Conseil fédéral concernant |’e.° ution or 
taines dispositions des statuts de la caisse d’assurance du 17 ge 1921; Decisions du co! d’adminis 
tration concernant |’admission des, ouvriers et du personnel auxiliafre dans la caisse d's — - 
janvier 1921; Annexe au Comte d’Etat de la Confédération suisse, la caisse d’assurance de cuionnae 


employés et ouvriers fédéraux en 1921-1925. 
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General Provisions 


THE insurance laws provide benefits for civil-service employees in 
[ case of old age and disability caused either by sickness or 
accident and, in case of death, for their survivors. 

Those insured are the elected or appointed civil employees. Per- 
1s who have left the service for the third time and those who are 


| provided for from communal or other sources are not eligible for 


insurance. 

Civil-service employees who can not present a certificate of good 
health or who are over 40 years of age when entering the service 
can be insured only as savings contributors. If during their service 


their health appears to be good they may be insured, and in that 


case the savings contributions they have made are converted into 
insurance contributions. 

Insurance begins at the time of entering the service, and leaving 
the service means giving up the insurance. If a civil-service employee 


> leaves the service for any cause other than disability or death and 


if he has not the right to a lump-sum payment his insurance contri- 
butions are returned to him without interest. The return of his 
contributions or the payment of a lump sum precludes all claim to 
insurance benefits. Should he reenter the service, which means 
again becoming subject to insurance, he must return his refunded 
contributions or the lump-sum payment and his previous service time 
is added to his second period of service. 

A service year for officials and employees is considered as consisting 
of 12 months’ service, and for laborers as consisting of 330 days’ 
labor, except that for those laborers who work also on Sundays and 
holidays it consists of 365 days’ labor. 

The maximum yearly salary or wages considered for insurance 
purposes is 15,000 frances. 

Benefits 


[NSURANCE benefits consist of pensions or lump-sum payments. 

A pension is paid to the insured employee when he, having reached 
70 years of age or having had 50 years’, or in the case of a woman 
35 years’, service,’ retires, not being able to continue service, or when, 
alter 5 years’ service in the case of a married employee or 15 years’ 
service in the case of an unmarried employee, he is permanently 
disabled in service either by sickness or accident, or when after 
15 years’ service he is not reelected or is discharged for no fault of 


_ his. In case of his death his survivors receive a pension. 





_A lump sum is paid to the insured if he is disabled during his 
lirst 15 years of service. 

Relief is given in certain specific cases out of a relief fund. 

Amount of the pension.—The amount of pension is calculated as a 


| Percentage of the last annual salary when a civil-service employee 
oe Tetires. 








nent after 70 years of age or 50 years’, or in the case of a woman 35 years’, service is 
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Annual payments in the case of a life pension are made 
to the following scale: 


Years of Percentage of Jast ; Years of 
service annual salary | service 
Less than 1 vear 15. 16 years 
1 year ‘ 20. 17 years 
2 years ; 25. 18 years 
3 years 30. 19 years 
4 years 35. 20 years 
5 years 36. 0 | vears 
) years eg years 
7 years 38. years 
} years 39. vears 
9 years 40, years 
10 vears 41. years 
1 years : 0 | vears 
vears 40. 25 years 
vears 44. 3 | 29 years 
years 45.0 | 30 years 
years ee erie coe 46. 0 


rohyrn 


~ 
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to 
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Increase and decrease of pension.—A female civil-service e ployee 
who has served at least 15 years in the first or second classes of the 
telephone and telegraph service has the right to an increase of her 
disability pension by 1 per cent per year of the yearly salary whic 
served as the basis for calculation of her pension, but the increased 
pension is not to exceed 70 per cent of her annual salary at retirement 

If a retired employee receives a pension from other sources {or 
previous service his disability pension is decreased in the amount 
his other pension. 

Partial pension.—When an employee is disabled in service and as. 
result is transferred, at a lower salary, to some other work which he 
is still able to perform he has the right to a partial disability pen- 
sion as compensation for his lost earning power. 

If an employee who receives a pension is reelected or reappointed 
for service his pension ceases and he again comes under the insurance 
system, making corresponding contributions if his annual salary is 
higher than the pension he received. If his salary is lower than the 
latter he receives a partial pension in order to equalize his income 
from his service with his pension. 


Survivors’ Pensions 


Wy ive W’S pension.—The widow’s pension is normally 50 per cent 

of the pension of her deceased husband, but never less that 
25 per cent and never in excess of his pension. If the widow is 2! 
years younger than her deceased husband she is entitled to only hall 
of the usual widow’s pension. If the marriage took place after het 
deceased husband had reached 60 years of age the widow lias ho 
right to a pension. If a widow remarries she is paid a lump sui 
equal to three times her annual pension. 

Orphans’ pensions.—EKach legitimate child of the deceased ins sured 
civil-service employee is entitled to 10 per cent of the annual salary 
of the deceased till he reaches the age of 18 years, but if the childs 
not capable of remunerative employ ment by reason of some piiysi¢t! 


§ Maximum. 
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or mental defect he is entitled to a pension during his lifetime. 
shild over 18 years of age at the time of the death of his father is 
not entitled to a pension. 

The aggregate sum of the pensions to all the children of the deceased 
must not exe ceed 30 per cent of his annual salary. If after the death 
of an nsunell employee no widow appears, or if she loses her right to 
pension OF dies the orphan’s pension is doubled. 


Lump-Sum Payments 






[F AN unmarried employee during his first five years of service is 
disabled in service he is paid a lump sum equal to a percentage 
of his annual salary as follows: When disabled in the first year of 
service, 50 per cent; in the second year, 75 per cent; in the third 
year, 100 per cent; in the fourth year, 125 per cent; and in the fifth 
vear, 150 per cent. 

if after five years’ service and before the completion of the fif- 
Fteenth year the ‘insured is not reelected or is discharged for no fault 
of his, he receives a lump-sum payment as follows: From 5 to 8 
years’ service, 125 per cent of the last annual salary; from 8 to 12 
years’ se rvice, 150 per cent; from 12 to 15 years’ service, 200 per cent. 


Relief 


ELIEF is paid out of a special relief fund in particular cases of 
need. For instance, if the deceased had dependent grandparents 
or other close relatives, except widow and children, dependent upon 
him, an annual relief payment of not to exceed 20 per cent of his 
annual salary is made. The relief is also given as an addition to the 
pension of a disabled civil-service employee if after his retirement 
there appears in his family an additional dependent. Whether relief 
is needed and in what amount are decided in each case by the 
} governing council. 































Contributions 


HE Government contributes 7 per cent of the annual salary of 
the insured, a sum equivalent to five monthly payments of any 
increase in the salary of the insured, and expenses of the upkeep of 
the insurance offices, and also makes up any deficits that may occur, 
The employee contributes 5 per cent of his annual salary and four 
monthly payments of any increase in his annual salary, 

When an insured male civil-service employee has reached the age 
of 70 years, or when he has been in the service 50 years, he is released 
from making contributions; a female employee is released after 35 
years of service. 

For the relief fund the Government contributed an initial amount 
of 250,000 franes. The insured employees contribute 1 per cent of 
their annual salary on December 31 of each year. The relief fund is 
augmented by gifts, legacies, uncollected pensions, ete. 







Savings Deposits 


[F AN official or employee is not able at the time of entering service 
to present a certificate of good health or is over 40 years of age 
he is not eligible for insurance, but must make savings deposits equal 
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to the insurance contributions he would make if insured. Th, 
ment contributions are the same as in the case of the insured e 
The savings deposits bear interest, which is compounded a 
intervals. 

When a savings depositor leaves the service his savings | 
with interest, are returned to him, or, in case of his death. 
to his heirs, in which case the Government contributions a 
to the general relief fund. 

When a savings depositor, after at least five years’ service 
on account of disability acquired in the service, or because he js yo) 
reelected or is discharged for no fault of his, his savings 
plus the Government contributions, with interest, are paid 
or his heirs. 


Tys 
Lif 


idded 


NLL OT 
ry 
Dosits 


LO him 
Insurance Offices 


GENERAL control over the insurance system is vested in the 

Federal Council. The highest executive office is the go 
council, while the actual insurance business is done by variou 
of the Federal financial departments. 

The governing council consists of a president and 18 members. 
The Federal Council appoints the president and 10 members, and § 
members are elected by the insured, the method of election being pre- 
scribed by the Federal Council. The tenure of service of the president 
and the members is three years. Important questions are brought to 
the governing council for mediation and decision. The rights, duties, 
and procedure of the governing council are prescribed by the Federal 
Council. 


verning 


. Offices 


Total Contributions and Payments 


HE total contributions and the contributions by the Govern- 

ment and by the civil-service employees to the insurance fund, 

the savings deposits, and the relief fund, and the amount paid out in 

pensions and lump sums and for relief, and the deposits returned are 
shown in following table: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF SWISS INSURANCE SYSTEM FOR CIVII 
EMPLOYEES, 1921 TO 1925, BY YEARS 











[Contributions to the insurance fund} Savings deposits (contr 
| 
| 


_— 
iBy Govern- 


: By Govern- 
ment Total 


By insured ment 


By insured 





Francs Francs Francs Francs Francs 
12, 925, 294 9, 619, 652 | 22, 544, 946 775, 334 560, 236 
10, 498, 514 7, 913, 934 | 18, 412, 448 599, 259 7 

9, 855, 054 7,026,421 | 16, 881, 475 520, 689 
12, 052, 099 8, 795, 654 | 20, 847, 753 520, 951 
9, 934, 833 7, 134, 523 | 17, 068, 356 510, 321 

















Contributions to relief fund 

SGOT gs PH: 47 ons! - Pall 
By Gov- By pensions 
ernment | insured | Tota! | 


Paid in | 
lump 
sums 








Francs Francs Francs Francs Francs | 
180, 000 430, 000 7, 328, 127 498, 150 
159, 000 162, 330 9, 836, 394 144, 083 
159, 000 162, 850 | 10, 933, 207 224, 406 
146, 000 146, 000 | 12, 835, 990 200, 145 | 
139, 000 139, 000 | 13, 891, 312 116, 249 
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[tem 


Principal laws 


Type of system 


By whom ad- 
ministered. 

Employees 
covered. 


Conditions for 
retirement, 


Retirement al- 
lowances, 


Provision for 
Survivors 


Contributions 


Constitution; 


Employees in 


Service 


MONTHLY 


Austria 


acts of 
1914, 1921, and 1924. 


Insurance 


Federal Ministry of Fi- 


nance. 

Govern- 
ment offices, establish- 
ments, and corpora- 
tions. 

Age 60 years, after 10 
years’ service for an- 
nuity; 3 to 10 year 
service for lump sum. 
Disability: No serv- 
ice requirements. 


and disability 
benefits: Annuities 
Maximum, 78.3 


come from 
Lump sum 
than 10 
ice 
78.3 per 
annual 
service. 


service. 
for 
years’ serv- 
cent of last 
income from 


Widow: Half of benefits 


of deceased husband. 


Orphans: One-fifth of | 
for | 


widow’s annuity 
each child up to 21 
years; if no widow, 
undivided orphans’ 
annuity of one-half of 
widow’s annuity. 


‘alculated on actuarial 
or mathematical ba- 
sis—50 per cent 
Government and 
50 per cent by em- 
ployees. Civil-service 
employees contribute 
3.2 per cent of salary 
for benefits for service 
under 40 years, and 
2.8 per cent for bene- 
fits for service exceed- 
ing 40 years. 


per | 
cent of last annual in- | 


less | 


Maximum, twice | 





by | 
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COMPARISON OF El 


Belgium 


Acts of 1844, 
and 1926. 


1849, 1886, 1920, 


Pension (nonecontributory) 


Ministry of Finance 


Government employees 


Age 65 years, after 30 years’ 

service. Disability: Acci- 
dent, no service require- 
ment; other, 10 years’ serv- 
ice; special provisions for 
magistrature and school 
services. 


Service 


sions: 


and disability pen- 
One-sixtieth of aver- 
age salary of last five years, 
or in field service one-fiftieth 
of such salary for each year 
of service. Accident pen- 
sion: One-fourth of last 
annual salary plus one-six- 
tieth of such salary for each 
year of service over 5 years. 
Maximum pension in any 
case, three-fourths of salary 
used as basis for calculation. 
Special provisions for magis- 
trature and school services. 


No provision under retirement 
system, but special funds, 
established and regulated 
by law, are maintained by 
deductions from salaries of 
members. 


partment of Finance it is: 
Widow—From 20 per cent 


of average salary of deceased | 


for last 5 years to 50 per cent 


of last annual salary; maxi- | 
Or- 


mum, 10,000 frances. 
phans—F or each child up to 
18 years, from 2 to 10 per 
cent of average salary of de- 
ceased; if no widow, three- 
fifths of widow’s pension for 
1, four-fifths for 2, and en- 


tire amount for 3, plus 2 | 


per cent of average salary 
per orphan in excess of 3 
maximum, 10 per cent. 

Government bears entire cost, 
appropriating annually the 
necessary sums. 


Provision varies | 
from fund to fund; in De- | 





ROPEAN 


Insurar 


Ministry 


Employe 
office 


and c 


Age 65 ve 
service: I 
service 
dent, no 
ment; ot 
service; 
years’ ser 


Service ar 
fits: Fy 
crowns 
classes 
plus 1! 
each m 
tions for « 
In addit 
contribut 
years’ ¢ 
portior 
10 year 
benefit 
varying W 


Widow: Ha 
deceased 
phans: |} 
der 17 y« 
benefits of 
widow, tv 
benefits. 


Caleulated 
mathen 
per cent 
and 50 pr 
ployees 
employee 
shall not « 
of daily w 








PUBLIC 


NT, 


sritain 


n acts, 1834 to 
ts of 1920 and 


yntributory) 


of the Treas- 


mployees and 
ntees. 


after 10 years’ 

e, Disability: Ac- 
service require- 
er, 10 years’ serv- 
nsion; no service 
rement for gratuity. 


e and disability (after 


rage of final 


plied by years of service. 


rge of duty 


anted a gratuity not ex- 





service) pensions: 
ne-eightieth of 

we of final (last three 
neome from service 
lied by years of 
plus Iump sum 

to one-thirtieth of 
income 
service for each com- 


ed year of service or 


1 one-half times the 
e, whichever is 
er, Women—One- 
th of average of final 


f 


ne from service multi- 
um gratuity for 


y if less than 10 
service or in case of 


| + 


dent in service. 


th incurred in dis- 
widow 
may be 


orphans 


ng 1 year’s salary of 
sed, or annual al- 
e not exceeding sal- 
f deceased or £300, 


ever is smaller. 
bears entire 
ppropriating an- 
efor. 














SERVICE 


PENSION, AND INSURANCE 


France 


Acts of 1924 and 1926 


J 


Ministry of Finance 


ension (contributory) 


Permanent employees in 


Government offices, 
and industrial estab- 
lishments. 


Age 60 years after 30 


years’ service or 55 
years after 25 years’ 
service, including 15 
years’ field service. 
Disability: No serv- 
ice requirement, ex- 
cept when disability is 
incurred outside serv- 
ice, when it is 15 years. 


Service pensions: From 


one-half to three- 
fourths of average in- 
come from service dur- 
ing last three years; 
maximum, 18,000 
francs per annum. 
Disability pension: 
For’ disability  in- 
curred in service, at 
least 1,500 francs or 
one-half of last salary, 
or longevity pension; 
for disability incurred 
outside service, after 
15 years’ service, one- 
sixtieth of average sal- 
ary in case of office 
service or one-fiftieth 
in case of field service. 


Widow: Half of pension 


9 


of deceased husband. 
Orphans: For each 
child under 21 years, 
10 per cent of pension 
of deceased: if no 
widow, 10 per cent of 
pension of deceased 
plus proportionate 
share of widow’s pen- 
sion. 


per cent of salary by 


Government (appro- 
priating annually nec- 
essary sums); 6 per 
cent of income from 
service by employees. 
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RETIREMENT 


SYSTEMS 

















Pension 


Germany 


1888, 1907, and 1923. 


(noncontrib- 
utory) for officials; in- 
surance for employees. 


National Insurance Of- 


fice. 
Government officials, 
employees, and la- 


borers. 


Officials: Age, 65 years. 


Employees: Age, 65 
years after i0 years’ 
service for males, 5 
years’ service for fe- 
males. Disability: 
Officials and employ- 


ees—No_ service re- 
quirement. 
Service pensions: Offi- 


cials—From 35 to 80 
one-hundredths of last 
annual inc»me from 
service, varying with 
years ofservice. Em- 
ployees—From 516 to 
2,280 marks per an- 
num, varying with 
salary, years contrib- 
uting, and whether 
married and having 
children or not. Dis- 
ability Officials—Not 
to exceed 35 one-hun- 
dredths of the income 
from service. Em- 
ployees—Same as 
service pensions. 


Widow: Officials—40 per 


cent of pension of de- 
ceased husband. Em- 
ployees—60 per cent of 
basic retirement bene- 
fits of deceased. Or- 
phans: Officials—One- 
fifth of widow’s pen- 
sion; ifno widow, one- 
third of such pension. 
Employees—For each 
child under 15 years, 
50 per cent of basic re- 


tirement benefits of | 
deceased. 
Officials: Government 


bears entire cost; bene- 
fits to their widows 
and orphans, partly 
by Government and 
partly by officials, 
who contribute 3 per 
cent of salary. Em- 
pore: 50 per cent 
yy Government and 
50 per cent by em- 
ployees. Employees 
contribute from 1 to 
10 marks per month, 
varying with wage. 











Switzerland 


Acts of 1873, 1881, 1886, Acts of 1919 and 1920. 


Insurance. 


Federal Council. 


Government officials, 
employees, and la- 
borers. 


Age 70 years or 50 
years’ service for 
males 35 years’ 
service for females. 


Disability: No 
service require- 
ment. 


Service and disabil- 
ity benefits: From 
15 to 70 per cent of 
last annual salary, 
varying with years 
of service. 


Widow: From 25 to 
100 per cent (nor- 
mally, 50 per cent) 
of benefits of de- 


ceased husband. 
Orphans: For each 
child under 18 


years 10 per cent 
of annual salary of 
deceased; if no 
widow, 20 per cent 
of such salary. 


7 per cent of annual 
salary of insured 
plus 5 monthly 
payments of any 
increase in salary, 
cost of administra- 
tion, and any defi- 
cit, by Govern- 
ment; 5 per cent of 
his annual salary 
and 4 monthly 
payments of any 
increase in salary, 
by employee. 











PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 





Productivity of Labor in Australia 


R. C. H. WICKENS, the Commonwealth statistician for Ays. 
M tralia, has computed an index of Australian productive off. 
ciency for the period 1908 to 1924.!| The index covers ql] 
primary and manufacturing industries, but separate indexes wore 
constructed for (1) agriculture, (2) pastoral, (3) dairying, poultry. 
and bee farming, (4) forestry and fisheries, (5) mining, and (}) 
manufacturing. The indexes of productivity were obtained by divid- 
ing indexes of production by indexes of employment, the resulting 
figure showing the changing output per person on the 1911 base. 

The indexes of employment are based upon the numbers of persons 
engaged in the several industries each year. For manufacturing the 
numbers are obtained from the returns made annually by manu- 
facturers, and for mining the numbers employed are obtained by the 
mines departments of the several States. But for the other four 
groups the only data available were the census figures for 1901, 1911, 
and 1921, so the figures for intermediate years had to be estimated. 

In constructing the indexes of production Mr. Wickens does not 
use data on actual physical output. The indexes are derived from the 
value added by manufacture in each group of industries. In manv- 
facturing, the data on value of output, cost of raw materials, and the 
resulting value added in the process of manufacture are obtained 
from the annual census returns. But in the case of the five primary 
groups of industries the value of production had to be obtained by 
multiplying physical quantities produced by the prices of the various 
commodities. 

Having obtained the money value of the production of each group 
of industries and the number of persons engaged in each group, 
Mr. Wickens then constructs a table for the average value of produc- 
tion per person engaged, without reference to the changing value of 
money over the period. This last factor is then corrected by pro- 
duction price indexes, which show the variations in the price level of 
each of the six groups of industries for the years 1908 to 1924 ona 
base of 1911. The production price indexes vary considerably from 
one group to another, as is shown by the fact that in 1920 the price 
index for dairying, poultry, and bee-farming products is 249.3 while 
that for mining is 166.2, yet in 1924 the indexes are 155.1 and 160.3, 
respectively. The average value of production per person engaged 
in each group of industries is corrected by the production price index 
of that group, the result giving the average value of production per 
person corrected to the 1911 price level. 

This last set of figures was then reduced to indexes on a 1911 base 
and the result is a table showing productive efficiency. 


1The Economic Record, Melbourne, November, 1927, pp. 175-188. 
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The productive efficiency index is stated to have been obtained 
“hy taking the total production of each industry expressed in terms 
of money, by correcting this for the variation in the numbers of per- 
ons envaged, and for the changes in price level, and by relating the 


~esults to those for an arbitrarily selected base year, 1911.” 
The following table presents the principal findings of the study, 
the base being changed from 1,000 to 100 in order to facilitate com- 


parison with existing data for the United States: 


PRODUCTIVE EFFICIENCY INDEXES BY INDUSTRY GROUP 


[1911 =100.0] 























4 Dairy- | Agricul- 
: a ing, ture and | Forestry ; 
ll Year a. Pastoral | poultry, | kindred and Mining Manu- . All . 
| Ceres and bee | indus- | fisheries facturing industries 
U farming | tries! 
v, me ae Fa — oe Seboiasas 
) 8 98. 3 80.7| 82.6 85.9 87.8 94.8 98.0 | 92. 0 
a 116.3 93. 3 | 85.3 98.9 83. 8 94. 3 98. 8 | 99. 6 
124. 6 105.2} 98.7 111.0 2.6 95. 1 99. 1 105. 8 
1g 100. 0 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
124. 1 85.4 | 96.7 100. 0 106. 9 104. 4 101. 5 100. 8 
127.0 99. 1 102. 5 108. 5 109. 0 105. 3 102. 6 105. 3 
nS 55. 0 97.0 100. 2 77.0 87.5 104. 3 103. 4 86, 3 
176. 2 70. 6 83. 6 100.4 77.6 111.0 104. 1 102. 2 
le 144. 4 69.3 | 100.8 91.9 67.5 108. 1 104. 9 96. 4 
i 118. 8 75.5 116.6 | 91.9 62. 6 103. 6 103. 6 95. 1 
; 94. 2 73.2| 117.5| 86.4 65.8] 110.4] 100.8 91.3 
ne 75. 2 86. 1 111.7 81.8 76. 0 83. 5 104. 3 87.0 
: ” 139. 0 70.5| 121.9 97.9 85. 3 91.3 103. 2 | 97.9 
II 1921 ; 129. 1 87.0) 148.5 107.2 95. 6 101.7 104. 4 103. 2 
| 1922 Z 122.0 83.0| 139.9 99.0 91.0 110. 3 105. 4 99.9 
2 131. 1 74.2 143.4 | 93.6 89.6} 114.2 107. 2 | 97.6 
cd. 24 150.5} 91.0 177.9} 112.2 89.6 | 113.9 107. 5 107.9 
Ot - oo ns a 
he i \ combination of preceding three columns. 
u- oo at " 
ie [he most striking things about the figures are (1) the compara- 
od} tively small increase in productivity and (2) the wide variations 
ry fe irom year to year in all except the manufacturing group. Since 
hy the variations mentioned are primarily due to the droughts and 
= other influences affecting agricultural production, the data for (1) 
agriculture, (2) pastoral, and (3) dairying, poultry, and bee farming 
up were combined into a general index for “agriculture and kindred 
ip industries.” 
ot lhe following conclusions are presented: 
of The evidence disclosed. by the investigations here made for the period of 17 
r0- years from 1908 to 1924 are (1) that there have been fluctuations in productive 
of fe “liciency during the period but that the most marked of these have been usually 
. » due to drought; (2) that in the group which may be designated ‘greater agri- 
La _ culture,” although there have been severe drought reversals, there has been, on 
ym the whole, a steady upward movement and that the production per person 
ice engaged is about 3 per cent greater for the terminal than for the initial quin- 
‘ile juennium of the period; (3) that in the case of manufacturing there has been a 
r similar increase of about 6 per cent; (4) that for the combined group of indus- 
Oy tries dealt with there has been a similar increase for the same period of about 
ed »1>s per cent; (5) that for the combined industries, when allowance is made for 
ex progress in numbers and variation in price level, the most striking feature of the 
er results is the relative uniformity of efficiency in the industries concerned, except 
in years of drought. 
se [here are several points which deserve some comment. One is 


his method of using value of product adjusted for price levels as the 
index of production. Productivity efficiency must be expressed in 
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physical product. The question then becomes one as to w!) 
the adjusted value of product approximates the physical p 
ach industry. 

The slow regular upward trend of productivity in many 
indicates that a value of product index serves very well 
of physical production, but it is possible to conceive of sit 
which this would not be the case. 

Referring to the other five groups of industries, it is evid 
with the possible exception of mining, annual productivity 
are almost meaningless. As Mr. Wickens points out, the influence 
of droughts and other uncontrollable factors are of so much greatey 
influence in determining output than the efficiency of manavemen 
or workers in the industry that the index gives almost no in 
of the latter. Even when five-year averages are used the 
influences are likely to predominate in the index. 

Lastly, it is interesting to compare the situation in Austral}, 
with that in the United States. The best available figures on map. 
hour output in this country for the period 1900 to 1925 indicate an 
increase in productive efficiency in manufacturing of ne: arly 50 per 
cent, most of which must have taken place during the period covered 
by the Australian figures. Yet the latter show an increase of less 
than 10 per cent—from an index of 98 in 1908 to 107.5 in 1924. 

This does not necessarily mean that productive efficiency in Aus- 
tralia is lower than in the United States. Productivity may have 
been high at the beginning of the period, thus leaving less oppor- 
tunity for improvement. Again, the marked difference in the manu- 
fucturing industries in the two countries must be taken into con- 
sideration. The industries which have contributed largely to the 
increase in productivity in the United States, such as automobiles, 
iron and steel, rubber manufacturing, and petroleum refining, are 
relatively small and undev eloped in Australia. On the other hand, 
the leading Australian industries, measured by value added in the 
process of manufacture, are sawmilling, ironworks and foundries, 
printing, electric light and power, railway and tram repair shops, 
etc., which would not, even in the United States, show any marked 
increase in productivity over this period. The food and drink 
industries, such as flour milling, baking, brewing, etc., are, in respect 
to the value added by manufacture, fully as large as all metal indus- 
tries combined. Therefore, the productive efficiency index for 
Australia applies to quite a ‘different set of industries than that for 
the United States, and no conclusions can safely be drawn concern- 
ing the relative efficiency of manufacturing industries in the two 
countries. 
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Indexes 
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Weather 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 


Migration of United States Industry 


produce two-thirds of the manufactures of the United States 

indicates that the recent gains of Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana 
‘y value added by manufacture and in number of wage earners are 
at the expense of certain eastern and western groups. This conclu- 
sion is from an article by Sidney G. Coon in the Iron Age of January 
5. 1928. In order to determine the migration of industry in this 
country, the writer has studied the reports of the United States 
Bureau of the Census and also the reports of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute and the Iron Age on iron and steel production. 


\ \ ANALYSIS of the relative outputs of the 11 States which 


Shift of the Center of Manufacturing 


[ISREGARDING separate districts and taking into consideration 
“the movement of the center of activity of the country as a 
whole,” calculations based on the 1904 United States Census of 
Manufactures showed the center of such manufacture to be approxi- 
mately 91 miles to the eastward and almost 19 miles to the north- 

ward of Columbus, Ohio. 
The shift of the manufacturing center from 1904 to 1925 was as 

follows: 

Miles east of | Miles north of 


Year Columbus Columbus 

1904 OS, SE ene a Re ee ee 91 19 
| may 5" - ard 74 16 
to! ee ee ee a Te eee ee L 71 17 
ol RS ee NE 2 ai ; tare 23 18 
1921 DiS As See i aa . 34 13 
vee... ee i Wrage A . 17 13 
POMEL: nubile tives 6k tke EE) ght it ee eek So re 3% S 


Percentage Comparisons 


[\ ORDER to do away with the uncertain influences of changing 

business conditions, Mr. Coon, instead of comparing the total 
production or number of employees or dollar value, showed the per- 
centage of output which each State or section contributed to the total 
for the country. This method, according to the writer, seemed to 
be the most rational for his purpose, even though it takes no account 
of the fact that all sections are not proportionately affected by 
changing business conditions. 


Production of Rolled Iron and Steel 


| STUDYING rolled iron and steel production in the United States 

trom 1911 to the present a well-defined movement into Indiana, 
Michigan, and Ohio, as a group, is shown. This movement is both 
from the East and West but not from the South, which also shows a 
steady expansion in production. 
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In 1911 and 1914 Pennsylvania’s output was approxima 
per cent of the country’s total. The percentage of this Sts 
[1926?] under 39. In the meantime Indiana’s proportion o{ 
output has advanced from 6 to 13 per cent and Ohio’s has 1 
18 to approximately 22 per cent. As a consequence, eve: 
the percentage in Illinois has experienced a decline (compared ys) 
that in Pennsylvania), Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois as a group jn j99¢ 
produced 42 per cent of the total output of the United States, \ hile jy 
1911 their combined contribution was only 34 per cent. : 

The territory south of the Ohio River, exclusive of the two V ircinigs 
shows a rise from less than 3 per cent of the total in 1911 to nearly 
5 per cent of the total in 1926. The expansion in the Bir 
district was a very important factor in this increase in the 
share in production. 


LOWUeh 


Nnoham 
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The Manufacturing Movement in General 


N THE course of the study special attention was given to that 
section of the United States west of New England, east of 
Missouri River, and north of the Ohio River, which inelud 
States, constituting ‘‘the most intensive large manufacturing a: 
the country.”’ While these States cover only 181% per cent 


[| the 


Nation’s territory ‘‘they contain 49 per cent of its inhabitants and 
produce 67 per cent of its manufactured products.” 

In 1904, 1909, and 1914 the ‘‘Empire group” (New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania) contained 34 per cent of the total wage 
earners in the country; in 1919 and 1921, approximately 32 per 


cent; and in 1923 and 1925 some 30 per cent. In the same period 


UU 


the proportion of wage earners in Ohio and Michigan increased from 
10 per cent in 1904 and 1909 to approximately 14 per cent in 1923 
and 1925. 

From 1904 to 1914, inclusive, Indiana and Illinois together ha 
10 per cent of the total employment, which percentage in 
years has risen to 1034. 

Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin as a group have held 
for years practically the same proportion of the total wage earners 
of the country—714 per cent. 

Without taking into consideration New England, the South, and 
the Far West, the Ohio-Michigan group was found to have gained 
in industrial expansion at the expense mainly of the Empire group. 

“This study does not show in the same way as with the rolling 
mill study, a movement from both west and east into the middle 
section. It does show, however, that that middle section is growing 
faster than the sections surrounding it and to the (relative) loss 0! 
some of them.” 


Study of 68 Cities 


STUDY of the changing volume of production in 68 principal 
manufacturing cities in six sections of the country showed 1 
certain respects results similar to those yielded by the preceding 
analyses. 
There has been a slight falling off in the territory covered by New Yors, New 
Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania, in which 14 of these cities are located. [ie? 


has been a slight falling off in the section around Chicago, including |! 
in that area from Louisville and Kansas City on the south up to Min: 
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» the vorth. There has been a decided gain, as shown by the other studies 
» the area comprised by Michigan, Ohio, and western Pennsylvania, represented 
hy 10 5. : P ° : ; 

“New [-ngland’s proportion has declined steadily, as shown by records of its 
11 cil The South has shown a moderate gain, represented by figures from 
10 cit while the Far West and the Southwest have shown a consistent gain, 
eonsiderably exceeding that of the South. This western area, which contains 
12 of the cities, has almost reached the New England percentage of the total, 

hough in 1914 it was only six-tenths as great as New England. 

The movement recorded in the foregoing paragraphs may probably 
be attributed to the enormous growth of the automobile industry. 
The chief seat of that industry and also of its principal auxiliary 
services of supply is located in the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana group. 
“And it is precisely into that area that we have found industry 
going from contiguous areas on either side.”’ Attention is called by 
\ir. Coon to the industrial recession in these three States in 1921 
and to the correspondingly heavy decline in the same year in auto- 
mobile production. “Only 41 per cent as many cars were produced 


in 1921 as in 1923, whereas for manufacturing as a whole the ratio 
»was 72 per cent.” The “tie-up” between the automobile industry 
'“and the relative movement of manufacturing activity into the area 
‘dominated by that industry is striking.” 


= 
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Industrial Distribution of Workers in Japan! 


HE employment and sex of 4,676,666 workers in Japan at the 
close of June, 1927, are shown in the following table: 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN JAPAN AT END OF JUNE, 1927 
Number of workers 


Kind of employment 


Males Females Total 














Factories 
St Be BF Fae PN 99, 357 | 28, 752 128, 109 
Public. ....:.kgbeee es owas a Re ADE Cae ee We 6, 520 2, 234 8, 754 
Private... .<ocdheen tees aoe oe Pee Sats oY peas oP 977, 863 | 1, 022, 677 2, 000, 540 
Totel.cc Soak ad eee 1, 083, 740 | 1, 053, 663 | 2, 137, 403 
SRL CRETE 2 | 936, 637. 69,378 | 296, O15 
iransportation and communications Rae 7 P 393, 842 28, 366 422, 208 
Casual workers gape Gua. «oon ek nt cee ck cn a 1, 418, 266 402, 774 1, 821, 040 














all Cat eee re 3, 122, 485 1, 554, 181 | 4, 676, 666 


Cooperation between Nova Scotia Mine Workers and Operators 


(1K mistrust and open hostility which formerly existed between 
the Nova Scotian coal miners and operators have given place 
to a new spirit—a spirit of good will and confidence, according 


“to a recent issue of the Canadian Coal Mining Journal quoted in the 
Canadian Labor Gazette of November, 1927. 


eR Oe 


gee oer, 


One of the latest manifestations of this good feeling ‘‘is the joint 
action of the executive officers of the mine workers’ coal-pit commit- 


ytees traveling the mine together with the president, mine superin- 





Y 
ihr 


itional Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Dec. 12, 1927, p. 330. 
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tendents, and other colliery officials for the purpose of ase, 
and removing all cause of complaint.”” During these joint 

numerous useful suggestions were made both by the worke; 

and the committee of union and company officials, w! 

facilitated the solution of various remaining grievances. 

The most discontented colliery was tackled first. The diffi 
other collieries were then taken up in the same way with sim) 
fying results. Attention is called to the fact that the disc 
mine grievances right on the spot, underground, is quite a 
matter from grappling with them in an open union meeting in which 
passion frequently sways reason and “‘side issues enter to stir up and 
inflame the mind. Free from all distracting influence, disputed 
questions can be viewed from all angles, the very discussion of they 
in such a place by the best minds acting as a challenge to settle they 
there and then.”’ 

{arly in October, 1927, President John W. McLeod and other 
officials of the United Mine Workers were invited by Dr. A. C. Jost. 
provincial health officer, to cooperate with the Nova Scotian Depart- 
ment of Health with a view to improving the sanitary conditions in 
mining districts, special reference being made to the possibilities of g 
recurrence of infantile cholera in 1928. The officials of the union 
willingly promised cooperation in this important undertaking. 
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Factory Conditions in South Africa 
A CCORDING to the annual report of the chief inspector of 


factories, the year 1926 in South Africa was marked by a 

steady progress in industrial developments. Employment on 
the whole showed no striking fluctuations, though there were 
some changes in the racial distribution of employment. Thus in 
some districts there was a marked falling off in the number of male 
Asiatics employed in factory work, and in others, though there was 
no change of this kind, there was a distinct tendency to take on 
European instead of native or colored workers. Some factories had 
even adopted the policy of employing only Europeans. In all districts 
there was a steady increase in the number of women employed, 
especially in the clothing and printing industries. 

An interesting fact recorded was that the aversion to work in factories shown by 
so many Europeans was disappearing and that women of a more intelligent type 
were taking up factory work. The effect of this change was that many factories 
which had hitherto employed non-Europeans were endeavoring to staff their 
factories with Europeans only. 

Concerning the employment of juveniles, conditions were not unl 
form. In general there seems to have been a decrease in the number 
employed under 14, while for those between 14 and 16 conditions 
varied from district to district. The report notes that when older 
workers can be secured employers are generally unwilling to take 
juveniles, owing to the restrictions placed upon their hours 0! work. 
‘‘Manufacturers find it inconvenient to employ a class of labor which 
is not permitted to work the same hours as the remainder of the staff 

The department finds that work concerning the safety and health 
of employees is becoming more and more important, and it sugges 
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that the time is ripe for the adoption of systematic measures along 
sich lines. South Africa, it 1s pointed out, has many problems of 
this kind not encountered elsewhere. The majority of its workers 


are not accustomed to industrial life; the rural population has been 
attracted to industrial centers where no proper preparation for their 
reception has been made. Consequently, dangerous or unhealthful 
conditions are common in the factories and slum areas are increas- 
ing rapidly outside them. Organized scientific research into the 
problems of industry 1s almost nonexistent, and South Africa is 
thereby placed at a disadvantage when compared with other industrial 
countries. 

During the year 339 industrial accidents were reported, including 
40 fatalities, which is an increase over the preceding year of 85 
accidents and 12 fatalities. Only 121 of the accidents, including 9 of 
the fatalities, involved Europeans, and it is suggested that this pre- 
ponderance of natives points to the fact that ignorance may be. an 
important cause of accidents. The industrial schools and technical 
colleges try to train their students in safety-first methods, but ‘there 
is still a remarkable indifference displayed by manufacturers with 
regard to the instruction of non-European workers.” 

The absence of shop rules dealing with such matters as the wearing of loose 


clothing, the shifting of belts in motion, the replacement of guards, and many of 
the other well-known causes of accident is still a conspicuous omission constantly 


© commented on by all inspectors. The promulgation of regulations dealing with 


the guarding of transmission and woodworking machinery has done much to 
improve the physical conditions, but the battle against unnecessary injury can 
only be waged successfully with the help of education and discipline. 

A discussion of welfare work indicates that progress in this line is 
slow. An improvement in washing facilities is noted, but there is 


' still difficulty in securing the provision of hot water, soap, and towels. 


A proper supply of drinking water is often lacking, and seating 
arrangements leave much to be desired. 


The pressing need, however, appeared to be for the provision of seats for occa- 
sional use by workers whose normal duties are performed standing. In the 
laundry industry the work of ironing is heavy and tiring, and the provision of 
chairs for occasional rests would be of great benefit. * * * It is frequently 


» found that workers are made to stand at their work unnecessarily either on account 


of the mistaken idea that they will work harder and better or because it has been 
the general rule to do so. The introduction of mechanical and other means 
would enable much work that is now done standing to be performed sitting. 


The practice of introducing rest periods is becoming more general, 
but is largely confined to industries employing female workers. An 
account is given of the effect of rest periods in one of the Government 
offices in which 14 girls were employed at copying work. ‘The 
department complained that the accommodation and the lighting of 
the office in which the work was being carried on was unsatisfactory ; 
that the attendance of the girls was irregular, and the output poor.”’ 
Lighting and ventilation were improved, and rest periods, totaling 
°0 minutes in a seven-hour day were introduced. The girls were 
required to spend this time in the open air. 

The report received from the department was as follows: 

With the introduction of the scheme a steady increase in the output of the 
work resulted, which, having reached a very satisfactory mark, did not fall 


nn it. Cases of absence were rare, and the experiment, which was in operation 
more than five months and was applied to 14 typists, proved a success. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Studies in Preparation by United States Women’s Bureay 


NUMBER of special studies on questions conc 
A industrial employment of women are in course of 

by the United States Women’s Bureau and are o 

the annual report of that bureau for the fiscal year 1926-27 

An extensive field investigation, covering many differe: 
of the country and many different types of industry, has | 
ducted to secure information regarding the various types o 
employment and ‘‘any relation which could be found 
opportunities for such employment and legislative regulati 
report, which the bureau expects to have re: ady for d 
within the next few months,! will include a chronological stu 
laws and amendments to laws regulating the employment 
in each State; a history of the labor legislation affecting \ 
New York, Massachusetts, and California, showing the origin 
various laws and the forces that proposed and opposed them 
special study of trade-unions in relation to labor legislation 
women. 

Another bulletin which is in process of publication contains the 
results of the bureau’s research study of the development of minimun 
wage laws in the United States, 1912 to 1927, analyzes the provisions 
of the laws, as well as orders issued under them, and summarizes the 
methods used in carrying them out. In addition, the relation of the 
courts to these laws is discussed. It is pointed out that the bulletin 
is primarily a report on the ways in which the various States have 
worked out machinery for administering this new type of Jegislation 
rather than a report on the results of it. 

A report on wages, hours, and working conditions of women indus 
trially employed in Flint, Mich., now in course of preparation, 's 
considered of general significance by the Women’s Bureau in that 
Flint is a one-industry city, owing its unusual growth during the past 
30 years entirely to the manufacture of automobiles and their ac- 
cessories. 

Other reports on which the bureau is engaged include a study o! 
foreign-born women in industry, based on interviews with women 
living in Philadelphia and its vicinity and in the Lehigh Valley. 
Information has been obtained concerning ages, residence in Uni ited 
States, marital status, size of family, number of wage earners in the 
family, and the industrial experience of these women in their native 
countries and in the United States. An analysis is being all 0! 
employment statistics for men and women collected by th State 0 
Ohio during the 11-year period 1914 to 1924 but not published ' 
that State since 1915. A compilation of the material “ idy cok 
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incted by the bureau on earnings of woman workers — "ee 
being pushed to completion as other work permits. The bureau is ° 
‘Jeo continuing the collection of figures on time lost by men and 
«omen employed in certain textile mills covered in the study of that 
subjec published in 1926. 





Wage-earning Girls in Cincinnati 


Hi Helen S. Trounstine Foundation and the Young Women’s 
7 Christian Association of Cincinnati have recently made public 
a study ' of certain conditions of the life and needs of a group 
of wage-earning young women in that city, regarded as fairly repre- 
eptative of the wage-earning girls in general. The study, which 
was carried out by the questionnaire method, covers 368 girls, divided 
‘nto two groups—one, known as the general sample group, including 
105 factory girls, 109 store girls, and 73 office girls, while the other, 
» Me known as the institutional group, is made up of 50 girls, variously 
, employed, living in the Young Women’s Christian Association, and 
3] in other similar institutions. 
fe For the general sample group it was found that the average weekly 
~~ BB wage was $18.11 for those living at home and $19.09 for those living 
,. B clsewhere, but this differed according to occupation, the figures being 
? as follows: 
\ Living at home Living elsewhere 


Factory Se eines oo ti once eens oe = $19. 03 $20. 17 
Store SL aie ie Sleoniee cee ccenwesene . ee 17. 95 
Office GN tka bomen cnknnckwens 21. 12 20. 36 


For the institutional group the average weekly wage was $17.79. 

Data given for the several groups show that of the factory group 5 
per cent, of the office group 3 per cent, and of the store group 34 per 
cent received less than $12 a week, while the percentages receiving 
under $15 a week were, respectively, 15, 16, and 51. Unemploy- 
ment varied considerably, only 1 per cent of the store group having 
been unemployed for four weeks or more during the year, against 4 
| | per cent of the office group and 52 per cent of the factory group. 

The study deals carefully with the question of the adequacy of the 

wages reported and reaches the following conclusions: 
sact Me ~=«C, A review of budgets made up by different authorities indicates that a 
“ «minimum wage for health and decency for a working girl, dependent upon her 
own resources, In an Ohio city, should be not less than $17.25. 

2. The practice of excusing low wages for working girls on the ground that 
they live at home is not justified from a social viewpoint, although approximately 
SU per cent of such girls do live at home. 


». Two-thirds (66 per cent) of the girls of the general sample group and 14 per 
I » cent of the girls of the institutional group gave some portion of their wages 
ited regularly to their families. 


aa 


i Ti mats 


¥ 


the !. Forty-seven per cent of the general sample group contributed $10 or more 
tive [aa «Pet Week regularly to their families. 

e of The report includes a study of the organized homes for working 
eof i girls in Cincinnati, which shows that the accommodation provided 
by i >y such institutions is inadequate and that the girl who is obliged to 


col- take » room where she can get it is likely to fare badly. 


e4 Iie 
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. Trounstine Foundation and Young Women’s Christian Association of Cincinnati. Wage- 
‘Sin Cincinnati. Cincinnati, 1927. 
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The findings regarding the housing situation for working girls livi; 
home in Cincinnati indicate: (1) That only a small percentage 
probably less than one-fifth, can be accomimodated in institution 
Young Women’s Christian Association; (2) that the prices of roo) 
such institutions are much higher than [the prices of] rooms in th: 
(3) that rooming houses furnish homes to more girls than do th: 
and (4) that the hygienic and moral conditions in such rooming h 
erally undesirable. 

Housing conditions in Cincinnati, as in other large cities, constit 
problem for the working girl who lives away from home * * 
family girl of low income and limited education or experiences ca; 
home in one of the regular institutions she should have the most 
friendly assistance in finding a suitable place to live. Such ser 
regarded as an important responsibility of the institutions toward th: 
they themselves can not accommodate. 


Other recommendations deal with the desirability of taking , 
study of the diet and the amount spent for food by working girls 
the results of the investigation indicating ‘that many working girk 
may be seriously decreasing their vitality and undermining thei 
health through undue curtailment of their food,” and with the need fp 
careful and intelligent provision of opportunities for recreation and 
educational development for the working girls, especially 
living away from home. 
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CHILD LABOR 





Employment Certificates Granted in Various States and Cities 


HE annual report of the United States Children’s Bureau for 
(j the fiscal year 1926-27 contains statistics of the number of 
children of 14 and 15 years of age who received first regular 
employment certificates in 10 States, 24 cities in other States, and the 
District of Columbia. 

The records show that 107,257 children of 14 and 15 years of age 
received first regular employment certificates in 1926, an increase 
of 5 per cent as compared with 1925, in those States and cities for 
which comparable figures are available. 


Valuable as are these reports of the number of work permits issued, it must 
he remembered that a variation from one year to the next in the number of 
children receiving first certificates in any particular locality may be due not to 
actual increases or decreases in the total number of working children but to other 
factors. More children, for example, may receive certificates because the 
application of the child-labor law has been extended to occupations not previously 
covered or because the administration of the law has been improved. Also, 
actual increases or decreases in the total number of working children may be due 
to other causes than changes in the child-labor law or in its enforcement— 
particularly to the fluctuations of business and industrial conditions. 


The age at which children receive first regular employment certifi- 
cates was reported by 8 States, 21 cities in other States, and the 
District of Columbia. Nearly two-fifths (38 per cent) of the 90,046 
children whose ages were reported went to work for the first time 
when they were 14 years of age. The influence of a high-grade 
requirement for the issuance of employment certificates is reflected 
in the fact that the proportion of children going to work at 14 years 
of age was more than twice as large in places where there was no 
eighth-grade requirement as it was in places where this restriction 
was in effect. Of the 42,949 children to whom certificates were 
issued in 4 States and 7 cities where the educational requirement 
was less than graduation from the eighth grade, 56 per cent obtained 
first regular certificates at the age of 14, as compared with 24 per 
cent of 42,786 children in 3 States and 6 cities where graduation 
from the eighth grade was required without exceptions. 

The educational attainment of the children is affected of course 
by the educational requirements for employment certificates set 
up by the State. In Indiana and Minnesota, for instance, in which 
the eighth-grade standard was in effect for children of both 14 and 
1) years of age and from which both grade and age reports were 
received, practically 100 per cent of the children had actually com- 
pleted the eighth grade. 

* * * In San Francisco, Calif., and in New York City, Niagara Falls, 


tochester, Syracuse, and Yonkers, N. Y.—States which had the eighth-grade 
requirement for 14-year-old children only and a lower requirement for 15-year- 
old children—67 per cent of 38,692 children receiving first certificates (including 
practically all those aged 14 and more than one-half of those aged 15) had 
attended or completed the eighth grade. Reports on certificates issued in 4 
: tates and 13 cities having less than an eighth-grade requirement for both 14 and 
» year old children showed that 49 per cent of the children receiving certificates 
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had completed or last attended the eighth or a higher grade and tha 
had not advanced further than the sixth (or a lower) grade. 


The occupations of 34,034 children who received {i 
certificates were reported by 8 States, 16 cities in other S 
the District of Columbia. Forty-six per cent of thes 
entered manufacturing or mechanical industries, 30 per . 
into mercantile establishments, and 25 per cent into “othe: 
ment, which comprises a large number entering messenger 
work. 

The records of work permits issued to children between 14 and 16 
in the places reporting to the bureau, although they do not includ 
number entering occupations for which certificates are not requir 
State laws, nor those going to work illegally, are representative o| 
in most of the important child-employing centers as regards at les 
employment of children of work-permit age in most industrial and 
pursuits. But the number of first regular certificates issued does | 
the total number of children at work at any given time but onl) 
beginning work during a single year. 


—_— 0-0. 


International Program for Protection of Young Workers 


CCORDING to the press reports of the International !edera- 
tion of Trade Unions, that body, in conjunction with the 
Labor and Socialist International, and the Socialist Youth 

International, recently adopted the following as the minimum 
program for the protection of young workers: 

1. Prohibition of all wage-earning work for children up to the com 
the fourteenth year. 

2. Compulsory attendance at an elementary school until admissio: 
earning work. 

3. Introduction of compulsory instruction (vocational) until the « 
of the eighteenth year. 

4. The extension up to the completion of the eighteenth year of 
legislation applicable to apprentices and young workers (manual and no 

5. Establishment of a maximum 48-hour week, to include vocations 
tion and the time required for clearing up. 

6. A free Saturday half day and a free Sunday; if not Saturday, 
free half day to be given during the week. 

7. Prohibition of night work for young workers. 

8. A minimum three weeks of paid holiday for wage-earning you 
under 16 (inclusive of apprentices), and two weeks’ paid holiday 
earning young persons between 16 and 18 (inclusive of apprentices). 

9. Regulations providing for the welfare, unemployment relief, and | 
unemployed young workers. 

10. The regulation of vocational training, in the organization of \ 
trade-unions shall be entitled to an equal share with the unions of the e! 


In order to forward this plan, these international bodies cai! upon 
all affiliated organizations to incorporate the program in their social 
policy, to advocate it at meetings and by manifestoes, to secure 
wherever possible the cooperation of other sections of the public 
interested in the welfare of the young, and to press vigorou-'y lor 
the ratification by the various countries of the international agree- 
ments relating to the minimum age for the admission of children to 
industrial work, night work for young persons, minimum » lor 
admission to such occupations as work on board ships, trimmiiy and 
stoking, and the like, and conditions under which children iy be 
employed in agriculture. 
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Special stress is laid on the point that where existing legislation is 
“any respect more advantageous than the projected plan the latter 
st be modified accordingly, so that no gain already made shall 
he impe ed. 





Protection of Minors by Brazilian Decree ! 


HE following are the outstanding provisions of the Brazilian 
T tild-labor law, Federal decree (No. 5083) of December 1, 

1926, the operation of which will extend throughout the 
Republic 

The law forbids the employment of young persons under 12 years 
of age in any kind of work and those over 12 and under 14 years who 
have not completed their primary-school education. A special per- 
mit for the latter to work may be obtained, however, when the minor’s 
subsistence or that of his parents depends upon his employment, 
provided he is able to receive some school instruction. No minor 
under 14 years of age may be engaged in manual work in factories, 
shops, shipyards, mines or other underground work. The law 
prohibits the employment of minors under 18 years of age in work 
which may endanger their health, life, or morals. 

A health certificate is required before a minor under 18 years of age 
may be employed. Labor inspectors may request any minor under 
iS years of age to submit to a medical examination in order to deter- 
mine whether the work is suitable to his physical condition. Upon 
the advice of the examining physician, the inspectors may require a 
minor to discontinue any particular work. 

The working hours of minors under 18 years may not exceed six a 
day, and one or more rest periods aggregating not less than one hour 
must be granted these workers. The law forbids night work (i. e., 
work done between 7 p. m. and 5 a. m.) for minors under 18 years. 

Boys under 16 years of age and girls under 18 years may not be 
engaged to act or to appear in theaters or in other places of amusement 


> before a public audience, nor under 21 years to appear in music halls 


or cabarets. A fine of 1,000 to 3,000 milreis* will be imposed for 
failure to comply with this provision. 

_ Boys under 14 years of age and girls under 16 years may not engage 
in street trades. Minors found so engaged are liable to be regarded 
as public charges and their relatives or guardians may be fined from 
50 " 500 milreis and required to serve a jail sentence of from 10 to 
dU days. 

Circus directors or those employing minors under 16 years to per- 
form dangerous acrobatic exhibits, gymnastics, or sie training are 
subject to a fine of from 100 to 1,000 milreis and imprisonment from 
three months to one year. The same penalty will be imposed on 
parents foreing their children under 12 years of age to take part in 


| such performances. 


Employers, parents, or guardians of young persons under 16 years 
ol age who will permit them to engage in the occupations prohibited 
by this law will be punished by a fine of from 50 to 500 milreis and 
unprisonment for from 10 to 30 days. 








, ~ iario Official, Rio de Janeiro, Dec. 4, 1926, pp. 22126, 22127. 
ve o\ crage exchange rate of the milreis in 1926= 14.44 cents, 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Accidents on Steam Railroads in the United States in 1923 
and 1926 


the United States for 1923 and 1926, published in the Labop 

Review for August, 1927 (p. 45), the revised official data herein 
are presented as given by the Interstate Commerce C OMMission in its 
forty-first annual report recently issued. The bureau of statistics of 
the commission reports tuat the casualties in connection with the 
operation of trains numbered 6,689 killed and 49,649 injured and 
states that— 

The statistics of railway accidents show a decided tendency in the direction 
greater safety. Over a long period of years the improvement is striking. So 
recently as 1917 the number of railway fatalities was over 10,000. In 1926 the 
corresponding number was about 7,000. The number of railway accidents 
fluctuates to some extent with the volume of business done, but if a comparison 
is made between the figures for 1926 and 1923, two recent years of large traffic, jt 
appears that the safety efforts of the railways are making themselves felt. 


The following table illustrates the point: 


S PPLEMENTING the statistics of steam railway accidents jp 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED AND INJURED IN RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1923 AND 1926, BY CLASS OF PERSON 








1923 





Class of person 7 
Number 
injured 





Trespassers . wale ea ee eat 2 ips wy 3, 047 
Employees - ---- 5 ee slate acpi ee , 648 39, 734 
Passengers - E : 5, 847 
Persons carried under contract (mail clerks, Pullman 

conductors, etc.) -....- PSE NT Mee eR FF , 674 
Other nontrespassers_- deadisidcdeuwte Seek ewan ¥ , 162 








Total, train : _ 464 
Nontrain = eet. eal Fe Ore wea Pe : , 248 











Grand total ___-_-_- ‘ : 7, 385 | , 712 


Table 2 shows the number of killed and injured in 1926 c ompared 
with 1924 and 1925, by type of accident. 


' 
| 
i 
4 
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‘. \fBER OF PERSONS KILLED AND INJURED IN RAILWAY ACCIDENTS IN 
TABLE 2.—N 1924, 1925, AND 1926, BY TYPE OF ACCIDENT 
1924 1925 1926 





lype of accident 











4 | Number} Number) Number Number Number Number 
killed | injured | killed | injured | killed | injured 
: 

, e crossings. --- ae ee 2, 149 6, 525 2, 206 6, 555 2, 491 6, 991 
: _ ie crossings involving automobiles - 1, 688 5, 650 1, 784 5, 916 2, 062 6, 358 
i 1) of trains as result of collisions be- | 

€ oo ind automobiles. ---.-..--------- 16 69 15 30 11 54 
‘ wet — _ = — — = — — SS | - 
i al Sa, eee 3,853 | 12, 244 4,005 12,501 4, 564 13, 403 








Highway grade crossing accidents involving automobiles show an 
increase each year in number of persons killed and injured, but when 
hased upon automobile registration the rates per million automobiles 
are as follows: In 1924—killed, 96; injured, 321.2; in 1925—killed, 
89.4; injured, 296.5; in 1926—killed, 93.7; injured, 289. 


| 
| 


ind : ——_—__—_- eee a 


t Accident Experience in the Federal Departments 


the f HE following table is derived from figures compiled by the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission. It con- 
cerns only civilian employees. The period covered is the six 
years ending with 1926. 

In the computation of rates it was necessary, due to lack of precise 
information, to assume a uniform working-day of eight hours. Since 
sts a considerable portion of Federal employees are on duty a less number 
Fof hours, it follows that the number of man-hours used as a divisor 

in the computation of rates is larger than it should be. The effect is 
to depress the rates somewhat. The comparison of the departments 

is also disturbed by the fact that they have varying proportions of 
Fseven and eight hours work. In general the effect of this lack of 
detailed information is to render the rates smaller than they would 

3 be if the data were more complete. 
4, 22 When the 1925 figures became available it was noted that the 
Department of Commerce, Department of the Interior, the Navy 
Department, and Government Printing Office showed declining rates 
from 1924 to 1925. The situation is somewhat more satisfactory 
v= Jamrom that aspect. The following show some decline from 1925 to 
yy)926: All services (15.37 to 15.33), Department of the Interior 
§(31.39 to 19.09), Department of Labor (12.40 to 9.66), Treasury 

(8.05 to 5.04), Department of War (60.64 to 43.82), all other services 
(14.94 to 10.34). 

lhe following show increases: Department of Agriculture (26.21 
to 53.95), Department of Commerce (9.82 to 12.58), Government 
Printing Office (2.71 to 4.05), Department of Navy (15.74 to 17.62), 
Post Office (9.91 to 11.43). 

The fact that 5 out of 10 show declining rates and that these 
leclines are sufficient to produce a slight favorable balance on the 
ntire group is reason for a degree of satisfaction. It can not be 
ery pronounced when it is observed that many of these rates are 
iarkedly in excess of those prevailing in the better steel mills. 
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NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES IN TH) 
MENT SERVICE, 192i TO 1926, BY DEPARTMENTS AND YEAR 


[Based on number of employees shown by the Civil Service Commission’s yearly report 
ber of accidents reported to the United States Employees’ Compensation Comn 


Frequency rat 


Number of accidents : 
hours’ ex 


Number of — 
employees | 


> T x Fatal Nor fat 
atal Nonfatal Tots oon , 
Fata ynfata tal accidents | accide: 


All Government Services 


362 18, 042 18, 404 0. 25 
353 17, 905 18, 258 . 26 
279 17, 713 17, 992 . 20 
278 20, 260 20, 538 . 20 
314 | 20, 374 20, 688 a 3 
318 | 19, 209 19, 527 » 20 








Total 3, 25: 1,904 | 113, 503 115, 407 24 
| 


Department of Agriculture 


10 | 638 648 

il 919 930 

17 971 YS8 
» 87 1,312 
291 1,317 | 
, 652 1, 686 | 





Total. | 


Department of Commerce 





1921 ’ 246 255 
1922 : 2 ; ; 5 | 272 287 
1923 : ‘ i, 332 343 
1924 2, ; 319 327 
1925 . 348 359 
1926 4 ’ | 433 444 





Total C 55 1, 950 2, 015 


Government Printing Office 

72 l 
1921 a 89 | 91 
1922 aie 2 63 64 
i 3, 989 | 42 | 42 
1924 , 268 4% 44 
1925 3, B : 27 | 27 | 
1926 tae Fs! ep » 10% 39 40 | 








Total cos | A, } 304 308 





Department of the Interior 





957 971 
1, 041 1, 059 
1,415 | 1, 431 | 
1, 676 | 1, 695 
1, 019 | 1, 030 
609 617 





Total | 6, 717 | 6, 803 | 





Department of Labor 





3, 768 112 | 113 | 
3, 744 | | 100 102 | 
3, 821 | 112 

3, 876 | 111 | 112 | 
3, 614 | | 107 112 | 
4, 011 | | 90 | 92 | 





22, 834 | 632 | 643 | 
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— OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES IN THE GOVERN- 
NUS . SERVICE, 1921 TO 1926, BY DEPARTMENTS AND YEARS—Continued 
ae mber of employees shown by the Civil Service Cominission’s yearly reports and on num- 
_ accidents reported to the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission] 
Number of accidents Frequency rates (per 1,000,000 
hours’ exposure) 
Number of 
ir employees | 
—s 7. , Fatal | Nonfatal; .,.,. 
Fatal Nonfatal Total accidents | accidents Total 
Department of the Navy 
ee. 60, 653 36 2, 918 | 2, 954 0. 24 19. 25 19. 48 
~ 42, 515 27 1, 516 1, 543 . 25 14. 27 14. 52 
~ 40, 557 30 1, 423 1, 453 . 30 14. 04 14. 33 
4 42, 686 28 1, 882 1,910 . 26 | 17. 64 17. 90 
OF 42, 842 24 1, 662 1, 686 . 23 15. 52 15. 74 
oo ae 42, 973 39 1, 778 1,817 . 38 17. 24 17. 62 
a ee 272, 226 184 11, 179 11, 363 | 28 17. 11 17. 39 
. Post Office Department 
Pe cs on ee i me aeons 
——— 281, 658 62 5, 218 | 5, 280 0. 08 7.42 7. 50 
- ne 284, 207 64 6, 196 | 6, 260 10 8. 72 8. 81 
WE. _..--sseeacealen 294, 226 50 6, 559 6, 609 | . 07 8. 92 | 8. 99 
24 301, 000 42 | 7, 395 7, 437 | . 06 9. 83 | 9. 89 
05 304, 092 47 | 7, 488 | 7, 535 . 06 9. 85 | 9. 91 
10 289, 980 | 56 | 7, 896 ! 7, 952 . 08 11. 35 11. 43 
— 1, 755, 163 321 40, 752 41, 073 . 08 9. 67 9. 75 
Department of the Treasury 
cheesey | 
a 68, 648 | 30 1, 157 1, 187 | 0.18 6. 74 | 6. 91 
S - 56, 392 | 44 1, 203 1, 247 | eo 8. 53 | 8, 84 
— 53, 604 17 938 955 | 13 | 7. 00 | 7.13 
)24 53, 121 16 1,013 1, 029 12 | 7. 63 7. 75 
192 52, 607 22 1, 037 1, 059 | 17 | 7. 88 8. 05 
1926 51, 569 19 864 | 883 11 | 4. 93 | 5. 04 
il 335, 941 148 6, 212 6, 360 18 7. 70 7. 88 
Department of War 
$00t.........-.<ccaeeeeee | 53, 553 | 124 6, 125 | 6, 249 0. $2 45. 74 46. 68 
a... .....--..cec 46, 840 | 104 5, 648 | 5, 752 89} 48.23 49. 12 
0... ....--.ce 44, 842 | 96 4, 913 | 5, 009 85 43. 82 44. 68 
924 45, 906 102 5, 295 | 5, 397 | . 89 46. 14 47. 03 
1925 | 38, 975 | 115 5, 793 | 5, 908 | 1.18| 59,45 60. 64 
126 45, 285 | 63 4,700 | 4, 763 | . 58 43. 24 43. 82 
| — — — — a 
@ Total... whee } 275, 401 | 604 32, 474 33, 078 91 49. 13 50. 04 
Ff 
| Other Government Services 
ISEh.. ....... 200 | 37, 785 | 74 582 656 | 0. 78 6. 16 6. 95 
IES... 2... -caseasiiitiadn 48, 589 | 67 947 1,014 . 55 7. 80 8. 34 
A aye ae ERIE 46, 373 | 42 1, 008 1, 050 . 36 8. 70 9. 06 
Te... ..... -vepaneiaaniel | 46, 940 | 37 1, 238 1, 275 .31 10. 55 10. 86 
19 ay iene 44, 322 | 53 1, 602 1, 655 . 48 14. 46 14. 94 
SO.» «50s | 49, 661 | 85 1, 148 1, 233 of 9. 63 10. 34 
Total... jestueheabiia | 273, 670 358 6, 525 6, 883 | 55 9. 93 10. 48 
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Decrease in Severity of Industrial Accidents in New y, 


rk State 

HAT appears to be a steady decrease in the severity of ; 
Vy dustrial accidents in New York State, as meas) hy iw 
average weeks of compensation paid in perman partial 
disability cases over a period of years, is set forth in a brio! yp ier 
prepared by the State department of labor and published , . 
bulletin for December, 1927. This is indicated by the averace week. 


of compensation awarded per case of permanent partial disahjji+, 
for the years ending June 30, 1924 to 1927, as follows: 1923-24 51% 
weeks; 1924-25, 50 weeks; 1925-26, 45.4 weeks; 1926-27, 42.9 Wook. 

Attention is called to the fact that prompt first aid to preven 
infection, X-ray examinations to locate fractures, and treatment to 
eliminate stiffness, for all of which the compensation law provides 
are responsible for this decrease, in four years’ time, of eicht weeks 
per case. It is further suggested that the improvement is even more 
significant when it is remembered that on July 1, 1924, laws beeanp 
effective increasing the periods of compensation awards for Joss of 
eye from 128 to 160 weeks and for loss of thumb from 60 to 75 weeks 
In spite of this fact, the following year, 1925, showed a decrease jy 
the average number of weeks compensation was paid instead of an 
increase as might be expected, indicating that ‘‘even then some 
favorable factors were at work tending to decrease the severity of 
some types of accidents.” 

A study of awards by types of injury was also made to determine 
those in which improvement was shown. As a result it was found 
that in each type, except two—foreign bodies in the eye and all 
other—there was an almost continuous decline during the four years. 
Except for concussions, the number of which is too small to be sig- 
nificant, the largest improvement occurred in dislocations, from 77.1 
weeks in 1924 to 55.3 weeks in 1927, or a drop of 28.3 per cent. 
Foreign bodies in the eye show an apparent increase over the four- 
year period, due to the change in the law noted above, which caused 
an increase to 87 weeks in 1925. Since that year, however, the de- 
crease has been continuous. 

The following table shows the changes in average weeks for which 
compensation was awarded during the year 1927 as compared with 
1924: 


AVERAGE WEEKS OF COMPENSATION AWARDED IN PERMANENT PARTIAL DI 
ABILITY CASES, 1927 COMPARED WITH 1924, BY NATURE OF INJURY‘ 























1924 1927 , 
Nature of injury , 4 : 
| Number of | AVerage | number of | 4 Ve 
esses number of eases num be 
| weeks , week 
Bruises, contusions, and abrasions... — 859 43.5 1, 164 
Maer rs 384 65. 6 447 
Concussions - EE ee 5 171.4 6 
Cuts, punctures, and lacerations____.._____ 6, 389 39. 7 7, 425 
Traumatic amputations. -- eee. 1, 942 60. 4 1, 693 | 
eS SRE oS oe Se 236 728 276 | 5 
aa ai 5, 060 59. 1 6, 703 | 4s 
SEP ere eee 328 53. 6 611 4 
Foreign bodies in eye....................-- 73 76. 2 92 7 
a 250 63.3 101 Sf 
ES eee a ore KE 15, 526 50. 9 18, 518 | ‘ 
1 Increase, 





in 
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A iar showing is made by an analysis of awards in temporary 
jisability cases, in which every group except concussions showed a 
jecrease in average weeks. The total decrease was 1.6 weeks; con- 
cyssions showed 1.8 weeks increase. Asphyxiation showed the largest 
decrease, from 9.1 to 6.1 weeks. 





Industrial Accidents in Lima, Peru, 1924 to 1926 


ficures showing the number of industrial accidents which have 
occurred in Lima. 
The following table, taken from this report, gives the number of 
industrial accidents each year from 1924 to 1926, by industry: 


T [E Statistical Abstract of Peru for the year 1926 contains official 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN LIMA, PERU, 1924 TO 1926, BY INDUSTRY 




















Industry 1924 1925 1926 Industry | 1924 1925 | 1926 
\oriculture and forestry_.--- 71 51 Oe a ge 546 511 | 485 
Aleohol and liquors---------- 101 146 147 || Textiles and weaving____---- 74 93 | 167 
Pottery and ceramic works_- 26 16 li. £4» eee 7 10 5 - 
ranneries and shoe factories_- 17 20 29 || Paper and printing_______-_--- 31 16 | 21 
Blonisionl .... ..--sacccceceasotee | 621 686 393 || Government service_________- 4 5 | 6 
Detieee 5 ee 119 223 27 | Tebacte.............. aay 10 5 | 1 
hrtama is... . «nciwss uaa 50 48 52 ES eS: eet ee | 29 
G angen | 2 2 * i. eRe ee eee 156 152 | 146 
Food iakpeteis 47 51 73 — 
F Metal work and engineering - 41 21 29 ee. ee 1,991 | 2,120 | 1,925 
d Sewenils. .......-icacasemeuee 68 64 66 | 
' 
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HEALTH AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Industrial Hygiene Work of United States Public Healt}, Service 
HE annual report of the Surgeon General of the Public Healt) 
Service of the United States for the fiscal year 1927 . 
account of the activities of the office of industrial hy: 
sanitation. The recent studies carried out by this division inclyde 
an investigation of the hazards of tetraethyl lead; studies of various 
occupational health hazards and occupational diseases and of the 
causes of industrial absenteeism ;' and studies carried on in coopera: 
tion with other Government departments and with industrial and 
other agencies. 

The first investigation of tetraethyl lead gasoline? was carried oy 
principally in Ohio, where it was being used at the time, although 
its sale had been temporarily discontinued by the corporation manu- 
facturing the gasoline. In connection with this investigation it was 
found that appreciable amounts of lead were present in garage dust 
even where no lead-containing motor fuel had been used. A sub- 
sequent survey was made in cooperation with the health officers of 
a number of large cities, therefore, to determine how general this 
dissemination of small but distinct amounts of lead might be. In 
this study samples of air were collected from garages and other work 
places and, although the analyses have not yet been completed, the 
results so far as determined indicate that there is as high lead content 
in the air in some other industrial establishments supposed to be 
free from lead exposure, as in garages. 

The studies of occupational health hazards also included a number 
of investigations of the hazards of dusty trades. The dust studies 
which have been completed deal with the effects of dust in the cement, 
granite-cutting, metal-polishing, and anthracite-mining industries, 
while studies dealing with soft-coal dust, vegetable dust, and municipal 
dust are still being carried on. 

The cement study showed that as the period of service in thie indus- 
try increased there was a rapid increase in the disability from respu- 
atory diseases but that there was also an interesting process of 
self-selection of the employees in that those who were least susceptible 
to the effects of the dust were more likely to remain in thie industry 
while those who were less resistant tended to leave the industry. 
The rate of disability from respiratory diseases among a group of 
persons who had been employed from 1 to 8 years was 235 cases 
per 1,000 men. With longer periods of employment the rate 
rose rapidly, so that among a group of men with from 12 to 20 
years of service there were 769 cases of respiratory disability pel 
1,000 men. This higher rate was not associated with advancing age, 
as the same tendency toward respiratory disability was found among 
the men under 45 as among those over 45. Diseases of t/ie uppet 
respiratory tract were most common among these workers and the 


a, 


[Ves an 


ene and 





1See Labor Review, April, 1926, pp. 131, 132; June, 1927, pp. 57-59. 
*Idem, March, 1926, pp. 126-129. 
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of pneumonia and tuberculosis was relatively low. The 


incid : : ; 
ng men exposed to the dustiest work in the mill and quarry 


rate & 


and, in addition, to the inclemency of the weather ranged from 60 
4) 109 per cent higher than that in the relatively nondusty depart- 
ments of the plant. Furunculosis, diseases of the eye, including 
conjunctivitis, and diseases of the stomach and intestines were 
frequent among those working in the more dusty trades, while 
rheumatism was especially frequent among outdoor workers. 
The sickness records and the physical examinations of workers in 


the granite-cutting industry show that the chief hazard is a rapidly 
fatal form of pulmonary tuberculosis, to which the cutters, both 


those doing hand-pneumatic work and those working with surface 
machines, are particularly liable. Workers in occupations in which 
they are not exposed to more than the average dustiness of the sheds 


did not appear to be seriously affected, so it appeared that it is prac- 
ticable to reduce the dust to an approximately safe level through 
proper ventilation. f : ; 

Severe disability from granite dust does not appear, ordinarily, 
except after years of exposure, although the presence of silicosis can 
be detected in most workers within a very few years after entering 
the industry. The mortality rate from tuberculosis among granite 
cutters has been rising rapidly in recent years and the present sur- 
vey showed a rate of 18 per 1,000 in the population which was 
under direct observation. 

An unfinished study of the effects of the cotton dust on the work- 
ers in a spinning and weaving plant shows from the preliminary 
analyses of the sickness records ail physical examinations that there is 
a high rate of sickness of short durations and a large number of cases 
of postnasal and pharyngeal catarrh. There was also more sickness 
among night workers than among day workers, especially in the weav- 
ing room, where the relative humidity was necessarily kept high, and 
in the carding room, where there was the most dust. 

The study of the dust hazard in anthracite mining showed that 
there was exposure to enormous quantities of dust. The miners 
and miners’ helpers were exposed in some cases to as much as 
233,000,000 particles per cubic foot of air, and the men engaged in 
breaking new ground for mining by means of rock drilling had an 
average exposure of about 130,000,000 particles per cubic foot as con- 
trasted with an exposure of about 2,500,000 particles for the main- 
tenance men. 

The petrographic analysis of the dusts in the different industries 
showed that in silver polishing free silica was present in amounts 
varying from one-tenth of 1 per cent to 1.75 per cent, although in 
one case the dust contained 19 per cent free silica; hard-coal dust 
averaged about 1.5 per cent free silica and the rock dust from these 
mines about 31 per cent, while the granite dust from Barve, Vt., 
contained approximately 31 per cent and the mixture of granite dust 
and the dust from the grinding machines showed approximately 38 
per cent of free silica, with a small amount of steel fragments. 

_ Other studies carried out by the division of industrial hygiene 
include an investigation of the problem of ventilation with a view to 
obtaining accurate information on the efficiency and operating 
requirements of ventilating systems in actual use; an investigation 
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of lead poisoning in a storage-battery plant in Connecti, 
studies in illumination covering the effect of varying cond 
illumination upon vision and production, and showing the 
tion of daylight within factories and schoolrooms with wind 
sizes, heights, and locations, and ceilings of varying height: 
In addition to these and other similar studies, a general ; 
tion of industrial morbidity among large groups of worke; 
tinued from year to year, monthly reports being received o| 
causing a disability of one week or longer among 135,000 en 
members of 35 sick benefit associations. Analyses of thes: 
are published periodically and show the frequency and severi: 
abilities, by sex, and according to the type of sickness, seaso 
year, etc., for this representative sample of the industrial pop 
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Sick Leave Among Employees in the Department of Commerce 
During 1926 


TATISTICAL information as to the amount of sickness occurring 

S among any large group of workers is of interest, since the effor 

in the majority of industrial and commercial establishments at 

the present time is in the direction of prevention, and any information 

as to the extent of the problem is therefore of value in carrying out 
sickness-prevention work. 

The report of the Secretary of Commerce for the year 1927 gives 
the amount of annual and sick leave taken by the employees of the 
department in the District of Columbia. The figures cover a total 
of 3,469 employees. The average sick leave reported for the entire 
group—6.36 days—is somewhat below the commonly accepted 
estimate of eight days lost per person per year, although many 
individual companies which have stressed the preventive feature in 
their medical work have been able to reduce the time lost on account 
of sickness much below that reported in this instance. 

The following table shows the average amount of sick leave in the 
different offices of the Department of Commerce during the year 
1926, by sex: 

SICK LEAVE REPORTED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE DURING THE YEAR 
1926, BY SEX 


[In the count of leave all periods of one-half day or over were counted as a whole day; periods of 
one-half day were omitted] 
= ! 

Male Female 
Number | Average | Number| Average |Number 
of per em- { per em- | of 
days ployee ployee | days 


ber of | 
em- 
| ployees 


Bureau 


| Num- 





Office of the Secretary hive 105 214 3. 45 3: . 88 
Bureau of the Census__-.......__-_- 736 1, O85 3. 83 3, 81: . 42 | 
Bureau'of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
REESE RS COR ae ae 481 1, 430 5. 67 . 68 
Bureau of Standards. --.---~..........--. 667 2, 197 3.73 . 47 | 
| 6 eee 7 205 ive : 9. 71 
Bureau of Lighthouses_.............__-- d 131 5. .70 | 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 7 1,016 5. 3. . 87 
Bureau of Navigation 122 5. é . 39 
Steamboat Inspection Service________- , 30 5. . 86 
Patent Office S 3, 747 . 63 | ‘ . 35 
496 . 6 . 83 














9. 05 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Priority of Lien of Alaskan Compensation Law 


to protect workmen entitled to awards under the State work- 

men’s compensation laws. These laws have been of the same 
nature as those relating to the protection of the payment of wages. 
They fall generally into six classes: 

|. Those restricting or making invalid the waiving of a right to 
compensation. pais aes ; 

2. Those restricting, prohibiting, or making illegal the assignment 
of compensation. 

3. Those exempting awards from attachment, garnishment, and 
execution. 

4. Those making an award a lien on the employer’s property. 

5. Those giving the award or lien a preference over claims or 
liens of other creditors in the event of bankruptcy, receivership, or 
death of employer. 

6. Those giving a prior lien upon the real estate of the employer. 

There are also cases of special protective provisions in favor of the 
State in the collection of premiums due the State fund by an employer, 
as in Oregon and Washington, where the premium is made a lien upon 
property. 

Alaska has taken the initiative in creating the sixth class given 
above. Section 5 of the 1927 Alaska workmen’s compensation law 
reads as follows: 


\/ “to prote legal methods have been provided from time to time 


Section 5. Every employee and every beneficiary entitled to compensation 
under the provisions of this act shall have a lien for the full amount of such com- 
pensation, including costs and disbursements of suit and attorneys’ fees therein 
allowed or fixed, upon all of the property in connection with the construction, 
preservation, maintenance, or operation of which the work of such injured or de- 
ceased employee was being performed at the time of the injury or death of such 
employee. For example, in the case of any employee injured or killed while 
engaged in mining or in any work connected with mining, the lien shall extend 
to the entire mine and all property used in connection therewith; and in the case 
of an employee injured or killed while engaged in fishing or in the packing, canning, 
or salting of fish, or other branch of the fish industry, the lien shall extend to the 
entire packing, fishing, salting, or canning plant or establishment and all property 
used in connection therewith; and the same shall be the case with all other 
businesses, industries, works, occupations, and employments. The lien herein 
provided for shall be prior and paramount and superior to any other lien on the 
property affected thereby, except liens for wages or materials as is now or may 
hereafter be provided by law, and shall [be] of equal rank with all such liens for 
Wages or materials. The lien hereby provided for shall extend to and cover all 
right, title, interest, and claim of the employer of, in, and to the property affected 
by such lien, and also all right, title, interest, claim, or lien of any other person 
in or to such property, unless such person, who is not the employer of the employee 
80 injured or killed, but who claims some right, title, or interest in or to or lien 
upon such property, shall at least 10 days prior to the injury out of which the 
claim for compensation arises have posted and used reasonable diligence to keep 
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posted in at least three conspicuous places on the property subject 
a notice that the right, title, claim, interest, or lien of such person 
property shall not be subject or subordinate to the lien of any c’: ' 6s. 
pensation by this act provided. Provided, however, That nothing her: as see 
shall be deemed to affect the obligation of any valid contract existing ae 
August 8, 1927. Any person claiming a lien under this act sha]! ms tne 
months after the date of the injury from which the claim of compen +: ae 
file for record in the office of the recorder of the precinct in whic} 
affected by such lien is situated a notice of lien, signed and verified }\ claimars 
or some One On his or her behalf, and stating in substance the name . wR 
injured or killed out of which injury or death the claim of compen 
the name of the employer of such injured or deceased person at the tise of «,,. 
injury or death, a description of the property affected or covered } ape 
claimed, and the name of the owner or reputed owner of such propert . 

The lien for compensation herein provided may be enforced by a s 
as in the case of the enforcement of other liens upon real or persona 
at any time within 10 months after the cause of action shall arise. Nothing }, 
this section contained shall be deemed to prevent an attachment of ») ol 
security for the payment of any compensation as in this act provided 

A suit or action for the lien for compensation herein provided ma 
with an action for compensation otherwise provided under the term 
in the same declaration or complaint. 
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Laws making certain debts liens upon the property of the debtor are 
not unusual. Those most generally known are taxes, judgments. 
mortgages, and mechanics’ liens. In the field of labor levislation 
there are three outstanding types of debts which have in many 
States been made liens: Liens for wages for work done, mechanics’ 
liens, and liens for workmen’s compensation awards. The first js 
but a development of the common-law lien of the worker for the 
value of his services. This originally applied only to personal prop- 
erty upon which he had performed Eien as a jeweler’s lien upon a 
watch he has repaired. The mechanics’ lien, also a development of 
the common-law lien, in actual practice more directly protects the 
contractor and subcontractor than it does the wage worker. The 
award for compensation has been made a lien upon the property of 
the employer in several States. The reason for the lien is evident 
when it is noticed that the award has replaced the old judgment for 
damages and the judgment was a lien upon the real estate of the 
employer. 

Some States merely make the compensation award a lien. Others 
go further and give the award preference or priority over the claims 
and liens of other creditors in the case of bankruptcy, receivership, 
or in the administration of estates. This is for the purpose of allow- 
ing a more equitable distribution of the assets of the bankrupt or the 
estate of the deceased. The law quoted above goes further than 
either of these two types of laws. It is similar to them in that It 
makes the award a lien and in that it gives the award or lien priority 
of payment. It is different in that it gives priority over existing 
liens even in cases of the solvency and during the life of the employer. 

A brief reading of the above section raises a question of constitu 
tionality. It appears on its face that a person who has held « mort- 
gage or lien against the property, created prior to the injury, is de 
prived of his property without due process of law. But this conten- 
tion, if raised, is apparently met by the protection that the law gives 
to persons having such liens. They may protect their riviits by 
complying with the provisions of the section as to posting nv tice 0! 
their rights upon the property. 
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In th» absence of the enforcement of strict requirements for insur- 
age with responsible insurance companies or the filing of 


ate .» other securities to protect a possible award and also further 
protection against insolvency of employer or insurance company, 
‘here is always a possibility that the workman may be left with a 
valueless award which he-can not collect. The above law was en- 
acted t) provide for such a contingency or probably a worse case, 
where tue employer deliberately intended, in the case of large awards, 
to avoid payment. The possibilities of this are greater than one may 
suspect. In the case of a mine explosion where there are several 
deaths and the possibilities of large awards great, a mine owner, with 


property depreciated in value because of the explosion, may prefer 
to allow the property to be sold on the foreclosure of a mortgage 


rather than attempt to pay the award. In this case it would be very 
likely that the workman or his dependents would have a valueless 
award. If the owner holds title to the mine in the name of a corpo- 


ration, he could readily organize a new corporation and buy in the 
same property, on foreclosure of a prior lien, in the name of the new 
corporation and continue operations relieved of the burden of the 
compensation awards. 





Sickness and Invalidity Insurance in Chile! 


Scope of Law 
A ne to a decree (No. 34) of January 22, 1926, promul- 


gating the text of the Chilean law (No. 4054), insurance 

against sickness and invalidity is compulsory for all persons 
under 65 years of age who normally have no income or means of 
subsistence other than the wages paid them by their employer, 
provided that the said wage or salary does not exceed 8,000 pesos ? 
a year. The law covers apprentices and persons employed on pro- 
bation even if they do not receive wages; also artisans and crafts- 
men who work independently, persons who perform public service, 
small manufacturers, and small tradesmen, provided their average 
annual income does not exceed 8,000 pesos a year. 

Persons subject to the law but who belong to a mutual benefit 
society which insures its members are exempt from insurance if the 
society has been approved by the central insurance fund. 

Employers, employers’ associations, and lawfully constituted mu- 
tual benefit societies may undertake the duties assigned by this law 
to the local funds as regards sickness insurance only. In order to 
assume these obligations, they must obtain a permit from the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and bind themselves to provide the medical 
attention and sick benefits as provided by this law. 

Persons not liable to insurance who are under 45 years of age and 
whose income does not exceed 8,000 pesos a year may voluntarily 
insure themselves in order to secure the benefits of this law, provided 
that they obtain a health certificate from the physician appointed 
by the fund. Insured persons whose income increases to over 8,000 
pesos may continue their insurance voluntarily, provided that the 
income does not exceed 16,000 pesos a year. 


Chil _ Diario Oficial, nim. 14,411, Santiago, Mar. 3, 1926, pp. 538-540. 
Average exchange rate of the peso in 1926= 12.08 cents. 
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Benefits 


HE fund shall grant the following benefits to insured persons. (] 
Medical attention shall be granted from the first day of th 
illness and in addition hospital care upon the orders of the », scien 
A ° ° f an 
Medical attention shall be provided by a qualified panel of piyysieian, 
under a contract with the fund, the insured person havine 
to select his physician from the panel. The insured shal! jy. relm- 
bursed for expenses incurred for specialists who have been called jp 
with the authorization of the governing body. Medical attentio, 
shall be furnished for a period of 26 weeks and in special cases the 
local funds may extend it toa year. (2) A sick benefit shal] be paid 
for the first week equivalent to the entire wage of the insured. fo) 
the second week one-half of the said amount, and thereafter ono. 
quarter for the duration of the illness, provided he has a family 4, 
support. If the sick person has no family, he shall be entitled 4, 
only half of the benefit. (3) Medical care shall be granted womay 
workers during pregnancy, confinement, and the post-confinement 
period, and also financial aid amounting to one-half of the recyly; 
wage of the worker for a period of two weeks before and two weeks 
after childbirth and a nursing benefit equal to one-fourth of the 
mother’s wages to be paid to her as long as she nurses her child. 
(4) A sum of 300 pesos is to be paid to the family of the insured 
person in case of the death of the latter for funeral expenses. (5) An 
invalidity pension is to be granted to persons suffering from a chronic 
disease causing permanent total disability except in the cases entitled 
to compensation under the workmen’s compensation law, provided 
that the disease was not caused intentionally or by a criminal act 
or serious fault on the part of the insured person. The amount of 
the pension shall be equal to- the average wage received by the 
insured person during the preceding year if he had been insured for 
10 years or more, to 75 percent thereof if he had belonged for 5 and 
under 10 years, and to 50 per cent thereof in other cases. (6) An 
insured person becomes entitled to an old-age pension upon reaching 
the age of 55 years but may declare at the time of registration that 
he wishes to draw this pension at the age of 60 or 65 years instead 
of at the age of 55 years. 
Under the law persons shall not be entitled to draw the invalidity 
pension and the old-age pension at the same time. 


Vsiclans 
he right 


Capital of the Funds 


"THE cost of the insurance shall be defrayed from the following 

sources: (1) Contributions from the employers, the workers, 
and the State, amounting to 3, 2, and 1 per cent, respectively, of the 
employees’ weekly wage; contributions from small manufacturers 
and tradesmen and those who work independently equal to 3/4 pe! 
cent of the proportionate income for each week, the State paying al 
equal amount; (2) the proceeds of fines imposed for violations of this 
law, the public health code, and certain provisions of the pens! code; 





‘In order to carry out effectively this provision of the law, the fund has decided to establis!: « nationa 
maternity council. Plans for the work of the council provide for the organization of prenata!, maternity 
and infancy consultation centers, maternity homes, dispensaries for the treatment of ven! LISeases, 


and a system of home visiting. El Mercurio (Santiago), Apr. 4, 1926. 
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3) the interest on the capital of the funds, income derived from their 
propel legacies, donations, and bequests which they may receive; 
4) the proceeds of a tax of 1 per cent on all payments made by the 
State | municipal councils, with the exception of payments in con- 
nection with the foreign debt and grants to institutions for charitable 
purposes; (5) the proceeds of an additional tax imposed on insurance 


companies, the management and capital of which are not established 
in Chile, amounting to 2 per cent of their gross receipts from policies 
other than life-insurance policies, on which the tax shall be equal to 
| per cent. : 

The amounts to be paid for apprentices or persons employed on 
probation shall correspond to the lowest wage paid for the kind of 
work on Which they are employed. The employer shall pay both his 
own contribution and that due from the insured person of this class. 


Administration of Funds 


AN ORGANIZATION consisting of a central fund and local funds 

situated in the principal towns shall be set up for the purpose of 
organizing and directing the operation of sickness and invalidity 
insurance. Funds may also be set up in other towns or villages and 
in mining or industrial establishments specified by the local fund 
concerned, in agreement with the central fund. A governing body 
consisting of nine persons, three of whom shall be elected at a general 
meeting of the insured persons, three by the employers who pay for 
the insurance, and three appointed by the President, shall direct and 
manage the local funds. 





New Unemployment Insurance Act in Great Britain 


HE Labor Review for December, 1927, contained an account of 
a bill then before Parliament, recasting and consolidating the 
legislation dealing with unemployment insurance. This was 
passed and received royal assent shortly before the close of the 
month, the bill having received numerous amendments in its passage 
through Parliament. The text of the act, as passed, is not yet 
available, but the Manchester Guardian, in its issue for January 2, 
1928, makes the following summary of its provisions: 

The changes effected, or sought to be effected, by the unemployment insurance 
act, which comes into operation on April 19, 1928, are as follows: 

Slight changes in the rates of benefit. 

Creation of a new class of insured persons between the ages of 18 and 21, 
whose rates of contribution and benefit will be less than those of adults, but 
more than those of boys and girls under 18. 

Disallowance of claims under the “30 contributions” rule, after a transitional 
period of one year. Discretionary power of the Ministry of Labor to disallow 
claims by certain classes to cease. 

Unemployed persons to be called upon to perform suitable work other than 
that to which they have been accustomed. 


Of the changes introduced by the act, the enforcement of the 30 
contributions rule is likely to have the most far-reaching consequences. 
Under the acts which this supersedes, the Ministry of Labor was given 
power to waive at discretion the requirement that the claimant for 
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extended benefit must have paid 30 contributions into 
within the two years preceding the year in which he made 
Under the new law this power is withdrawn, and after t! 
the transitional period of one year no one may draw ben. 
he can qualify in respect to the 30 contributions. This re: 
met with strong opposition, as its effects were feared for t}), 
of greatest industrial depression, where unemployment ha 

serious and prolonged that many persons may find themsel\, 
to qualify. The Government issued a White Paper while the ues. 
tion was before Parliament, giving data on which it based the cop. 
clusion that the number who would be excluded from benefit under 
this provision would not exceed 56,000, and might, if the industrig| 
situation should improve, be much less. On the other hand. APPronis 
mately 26,000 excluded under the old law would become eligi}, 
under the new provisions, so that the changes would not result in the 
exclusion of more than 30,000 from benefit. These findings, however, 
have not met with unqualified acceptance. 

One feature of the new bill, the putting all benefit upon the basis 
of a right, is looked upon with general favor. Under the old legis. 
lation a claimant who could meet certain requirements was entitled 
to benefit for a definite length of time, which was known as standard 
benefit and was his as a right. If, after exhausting his standard 
benefit, he still could not secure employment, he might apply for 
the so-called extended benefit, which was regarded as a matter of 
grace and might be given or withheld at the discretion and according 
to rules laid down by the Ministry of Labor. Under the new act 
the limitation of the period during which benefit may be drawn as 
a matter of statutory right is abolished, and the applicant is entitled 
to benefit as long as genuinely unemployed. This, however, is 
coupled with the provision that if, after a reasonable time, employ- 
ment in the claimant’s own trade or occupation can not be secured, 
he may be required to take any suitable work: which can be found, 
and, if he refuses, further benefit will be withheld. 
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Need of a Clearing House for Occupational Studies 


HE need for a clearing house for occupational studies is empha- 
sized by Winifred M. Hausam, director of the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Vocational Service, in the Vocational Guidance 

Magazine of December, 1927. ; , : 

The occupational research section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association is endeavoring to work out some scheme for 
meeting this need, and last winter the Personnel Research Federation 
appointed a committee for the same purpose. 

The problem is one which has to be solved by all technical and 
professional associations. Some of them, Miss Hausam states, 
have attempted to meet the situation by having their professional 
journals and magazines report on the studies made and books pub- 
lished along their respective fields. The American Management 
Association and certain other organizations have instituted an 
abstracting service which covers a large amount of material and 
presents it to the members in digested form. Some such scheme is 
necessary in order to use occupational studies with discrimination 
and to avoid duplication in experiments. 

May Rogers Lane’s Bibliography and Reviews of Occupational 
Studies, which was issued in February, 1927, is declared to be ‘‘a 
splendid initial contribution” to the clearing-house scheme. In 
addition to being a history of occupational studies which have been 
issued in thee = form this bibliography points out the need there 
is for ‘elucidating standards of content and presentation.” 

Improvement in standards for the making of occupational studies 
can only be accomplished, the writer holds, through the process of 
experimentation and comparison of results. Technique for the 
measurement of results must also be developed by similar methods. 

In one city a research department head sent out a questionnaire 
to teachers of occupations, in order to ascertain the value of the 
occupational studies made. As the results of the inquiry were not 
satisfactory to her, she went into the teaching field herself for the 
purpose of finding out by actual experiment the value of the research 
department’s work. 

If similar efforts were made wherever occupational studies are 
being used and the results of such investigations and experiments 
compared, at least one step would be taken “toward measuring those 
values of occupational studies which are measurable.” 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in December, 197 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States fy» 
December, 1927, with comparable data for preceding months 
are presented below. These reports are made possible through 

the cooperation of the conciliation service of the Department of Labo, 
and other agencies. 

Disputes involving fewer than six workers and those lasting |e 
than one day have been omitted. Data for November and December § 
are subject to revision because of the fact that reports for these months 
are more or less incomplete. 

Table 1 shows in summary form for each of the months, June tof 
December, inclusive, the number of disputes which began in thes 
months, the number in effect at the end of each month, the number of 
workers involved, and the economic loss (in man-days) involved. 
The number of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number 
of workers affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute meas- 
ured in working days as normally worked by the industry or trade in 
question. Itis to be noted that the figures given include only those 

isputes which have been verified by the bureau. 















TABLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JUNE TO DECEMBER, 1927 














r : i ‘= Number of workers 
Number of disputes involved in disputes —_ 
umMmbD¢ 
Month and year Pons Ae ae i : a ™ ye 
Beginning In effect | Beginning In effect ont 
in month | # end of in month | 2%‘ nd of 
| month month 
| RRC ae Sect ube 75 82 18, 585 196,047 | 4, 859, 488 
Jey, 2087........... SEEN CaM Ie 62 | 62 33, 763 199,087 | 5,307, 080 
I EE PE See ee ee eee 53 | 50 8, 066 198, 367 4, 998, 596 
CS a a ee ee 46 49 12, 514 197, 588 4, 960, 249 
a ai eR SOS EN, eee 48 56 12, 695 81, 766 2, 722, 110 
November, 1927 !___..._---- ei takd ee 22 50 4, 122 | 82, 973 2, 049, 156 
Lk SES ee 18 49 | 3, 488 81, 511 2, 138, 079 





1 Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 
ABLE 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginning 1 


October, November, and December, and the number of workers 
directly involved. 
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: , DUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND 
ABLE * DECEMBER, 1927, BY INDUSTRIES 

Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involved 

5 ning in— in disputes beginning in— 

wed 
3 Industry . l : = 
Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- 
October ber ber October | ber ber 
—a aa 
pee ee ee ee | Sa ee | ee - 
Barbers Sor oeet” bee pete phamabedladed ‘utalataiadatate I |--.... -- 21 
Brewer) soft-drink workers- - --------- ee: eee 15 ; 
Bp yijding trades - .------------------------- 3 2 2 | 196 | 159 720 
hauffe rs and teamsters - -.-------------- - I |-------- A72 | —_ é 
lerks a D fvewccncesafecsceses dl ee co 
lothing - - - ------------------------------- 5 7 2 246 | 888 245 
tri a Soe a en Here Sr Sf Seen , 93 
Pe sins. aikaMicidehs<skens don. | Rema: SEE SRR SEN 
NEDSS TE ELIS 4 1 1 132 32 65 
* SOIR NS LE LAL 3 Sf eee 1, 427 520 ee 
k sther Pe ES Ee ee ee DP tactics ewes 1 5 Ae 45 
Bletal trades -----..-----------------------[-o------ =: 1 | I |.-.------- 52 26 
DEAS, . .....nchpenii ania udiinintnss i 3 3 7,544 | 2, 009 1,375 
P\otion-picture and theatrical workers - - -- FF binawepsitodlonnsdincns |) ae See 
Oil A chemi sapere dscasene noes D keseseocaue 1 gp See: 75 
Prit —T. «ss SE 1 {ee 21 149 
Slaughtering and meat packing - - ----.--.-|-.------.-|---------- = ee 600 
Stationary engineers and firemen_----_--- l |---------.|-.-------- 24 | - 
ee Sena ey woah a es eee 175 | : 
Street-railway employees-.-------------- D leawseehanalonsdnnenes ah En | anes ee 
OO RRL PAIN 9 4 1 675 173 | 74 
Ds iaggliANeOuUs.. ..ccccwcncvececncsceseces<- 3 yp Sin eee 722 TW Picincmtins 
Total . .. .idceslanUeeeetnsbctians 45 22 | 18 | 12,695 4, 122 | 3, 488 
} | 





Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


ABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
cember, classified by number of workers and by industries: 


De- 

















TaBLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN DECEMBER, 1927, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 
Number of disputes beginning in December, 1927, 
involving— 

| | 

Industry 6 and 20 and 100 and | 500 and | 1,000 and 
under | under under | under under 
20 | 100 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 

workers workers | workers workers | workers 

| | | | 

| | | 
RS SE al eee ee Oe eee Se ES: TS Le ae 
I 1 | Biden cn cman 
i RRR Sy i 2 eee aes lee APE 4d 1 | & Ptah. SE ee 
Rlectric and gas supplies.....2............2..........]_...- ae (a Be Oe 
ee Le OO EE SERN, RS aa RAS SE eee 
Leather Res eS ee ee ey ee at". | | SSS. Ce ee ee 
EEE STS Ore ee ae a ee Se eee Can 
Co ERR ONE a ES, Rae | 1 | i BES 1 
Jo en OE a a ean: Pests Rais) BS Se ee ee 
Print _i (23 aes age | RES Eee Sa Se ee 
Slaughtering and meat packing......................|..........]........_- ges S sree 
RE Sr oS Oe ae el ae 1 SE St LS a Se ae ee 
go OE ee ee eee | ioe ee ae | 12 | 3 | 2 1 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes 
December, by industries and classified duration: 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN DECEMB 
INDUSTRIES AND.CLASSIFIED DURATION 


Classified duration of strik: 
December, 1927 





Industry 








i | Over one- | 1 mont 
“ome | half and and les 
oriess | less than than 2 
1 month mont} 
a a | ae 2 
Building trades. _....___-- Se ye ee, ene et 2 
i ERE OLD SE REI OREE.,  O 
Clothing - ae ae NA 4 3 2 | 1 
Electrical and gas 3 supplies EE td ae gE en 2 ee 
Furniture ies aaken Se iacahioaea tie fe 
| ee satel 
eae a3 : ; oon _ 4 Saree 
Oil and chemicals _-_- , ae call 2s 
Printing and publishing 3 
Slaughtering and meat packing 1 
Miscellaneous eke t e 
Total ‘ oe ) ies 13 | 3 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in December, |927 















OAL miners, Pennsylvania.—Five mines of the Jeddo-lHighland 
Coal Co., Jeddo, Pa., were affected by a strike of 1,150 miners 
from December 9 to December 19, because of a dispute growing out 
of the discharge by the company of a shopman “for refusing to do 


part of his duties.” The colliery local claimed jurisdiction and struck, 


rendering the mines idle. The men “returned to work uncondition- 
ally after which the grievance was considered on its merits as per 


9) 


contract. 

Building trades, Massachusetts —A dispute between the building 
trades council on the one hand and the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association on the other as to the correct interpretation of an arbi- 
tration award, resulted in a strike of 600 building-trades workmen in 
Boston on December 28. 

According to press reports, employees of the Waterproofing Co. 
were aw arded $1.37 an hour, and the unions contended that this 
award applied to all cement finishers and waterproofing workers 
employed by any and all contractors connected with the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, while the contractors interpreted it as 
applying only to those employed by the Waterproofing Co. Accord- 
ing to a statement given out by the secretary of the Building ‘lrades 
Employ ers’ Association, the Waterproofing Co. was the only employer 
of the association at issue in arbitration and, therefore, the only con- 
cern affected by the award. The other contractors, it is said, are pay- 
ing cement finishers $1.25 an hour, the rate agreed upon under an 
agreement which is binding until next April and which carries a pro- 
vision that any dispute arising under it shall be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, without a strike. 

The spokesman for local union 534, which includes the c men! 
finishers, claims that the association is not complying with the erms 
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e the jtration decision in refusing to pay the higher rate to all 
" en under its control. 

T -ike was called off, it is understood, on January 10, following 
anioring of a stipulation in equity court which provides for the 
arn of the men and the withdrawal of action by one of the employ- 
vo eomipanies against the unions. 


-incipal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into December, 1927 


IT \INOUS coal miners.—The strike of April 1 continues in part. 

| B The Secretary of Labor on December 12 addressed a second tele- 

vam to the operators who had declined to attend the conference 
~alled by him on December 9. The text of his second telegraphic 
request was as follows: 
Deeply regret your decision not to attend conference called by me and ask that 
vou Tt ider. The subject for consideration is far broader than any immediate 
a tion. As said in my previous telegram, this conference is for frank and 
‘roe discussion of all questions at issue. 
~The public is now aware of overproduction, overdevelopment, the vast waste 
of our natural resources, and hopes for some move toward permanent stabilization 
of the industry to guarantee steady supplies of coal with fair profit to the operator 
and steady employment at fair wages to the miner. 

It is a great mistake to assume this conference is called in the interest of labor 
only. J, personally, and representatives of the Department of Labor, have dis- 
eyssed the matter with more operators and miners. 

All previous conferences attended by miners could also have been attended by 
operators had they so desired. Nothing is ever lost by conference, and with 
many operators losing money and thousands of miners out of work, the public 
has become very much interested. 

Even if the mines be more or less fully manned, as stated, does this guarantee 
the industry a future free from the same grievance and the same unsettlement and 
unemployment as now exist? 

The present time seems to me the more apporpriate for conference because 
the existing supply of coal will permit discussion without passion or prejudice. 
On behalf of the public and the thousands of miners unemployed and in the 
interest of the industry itself, I would strongly urge you to be present for full 


consideration of the problem in its broad humanitarian as well as economic 
aspects. 


The conference began on the morning of the 13th and after three 
days’ session took a recess on December 15, subject to call by the 
Secretary at a later date. The Secretary gave out on December 15, 
the following statement concerning the conference: 


T 


The committee of three operators and three representatives of the miners, 
formed at the conference on the coal situation called by Secretary of Labor 
Davis, recessed December 15. This committee is ready to confer again with 
Secretary Davis on any date he may name, or it may hold sessions of its own. 
{n the meantime the parties composing it will from time to time file reports or 
suggestions with Secretary Davis. 


In reviewing the work of the conference the Secretary said: 


The coal situation will take all the thought this country can give it. And 
the subject ought to be aired and discussed, particularly at this time. The 
public is not now angered by the inconvenience of a coal shortage, and the problem 
can be faced without passion or prejudice. If this conference had accomplished 
nothing else, it served to arouse and focus this public attention. 

rhe present economic condition in coal mining is all the more a matter for the 
public because this conference proved again that the job of bringing it to order is 
veyond the reach of any Federal authority, and is so big that no one mind or 
group of minds within the industry is able or willing to tackle it. 

Tackle the coal situation from what angle you will, overdevelopment is the 
shag you strike every time, and the snag is a tough one. What overdevelopment 
Costs Individual operators, in ruinous competition, low or no profits, or loss and 
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insolvency, is their own affair. But in the bulk, these losses affect th, ae, 
of the entire country, and so become very distinctly the nation’s affa _— 

This chaos in coal becomes all the more a matter of concern to the en: 
in view of the effect it has on the producing and purchasing power of hoses 
3,000,000 of our population. This overdeveloped industry provid npr 
time employment to more than 600,000 miners. In msg ny Cases, eve! 
highest daily wage is paid, the great majority of these workers are yg 
ployed, with a weekly earning such as to leave their families litt], yes. 
With wages cut, they have even less. 

Leaving aside the humanitarian aspect, the economic loss these } 
sent to the country is serious enough. It means that the coal indust: hittin. 
every other industry in the country to the extent of taking 3,000,000 ; ? 
of the market. And to that extent the coal industry, as now run or | 
liability on the country at large. 

It is not a case of bad or vicious management. It is a situatio) 
mass of evil conditions is too great for the industry as now consituted t. 
If ever an industry needed a “‘ezar,’’ coal is that industry. This confer . ae 
have already stated, developed the suggestion of one way out. The other jc | 
leaders in the coal industry to submit the industry to control by an umpir 
overlord. If they did so, they could bring about order and stabilizatio: 
stroke. 

Such a man would, in himself, take over the functions of a suggested ; ning 
and arbitration commission. ‘The man selected would have to be one of ahjlit, 
courage, decision and heart, a man of the type of Charles Evans Hug! 

In declining to attend the conference, T. N. Moran, secretary of 
the Fairmont Coal Operators’ Association, West Virginia, stated 
that ‘coal production in Fairmont region, 1927, exceeded al! prev lous 
records with the greatest number of men working in its history.” 

The Monongahela Coal Operators’ Association, West Virginia, 
through its executive secretary declined to attend the conference. 
with the statement that all of the operators in that association “are 
now, and for several years past have been, operating full time and 
are now operating as continuously as the conditions of the market 
will permit in a peaceful manner and without friction or tro: ible of 
any kind as between the respective companies and their employees 
There is no strike in any mine over which this association has juri 
diction.”’ 

The reply by S. H. Robbins, of the Ohio Coal Operators’ Associ- 
ation, declining the Secretary’s invitation was as follows: 

I acknowledge your message inviting coal operators to meet with represet 
tatives of United Mine Workers of America on Tuesday morning next. The 
matter of accepting or declining an invitation from a Cabinet officer of the 
United States is one of such importance that I have called into consultation th 
executive committee of the coal operators of Ohio and this telegram is sent you 
after full consideration. We will not meet with representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America with whom we have no contract, with whom we have 


severed all relations, and, who have no interest in the properties we cont: For 
more than six months we endeavored conscientiously to negotiate a wage scale 
with the officials of the union, but they arbitrarily refused to recognize know! 
economic and competitive conditions in the coal business, and a further conference 


would lead to no beneficial results. It would not benefit the general public because 
it is now abundantly supplied with coal at very low prices. It would not benetit 
the miners who remain unemployed because we have already offered and yet 


continue to offer them employment at the highest wages now possi! Our 
mines are not closed to them as individuals and our information and belic! is that 
many would return to work but for the misleading and unwarranted acvice 0! 
the union officials. It would not benefit the thousands of miners who «re now 
regularly at work at satisfactory wages and whose welfare you must consider 


It would not benefit the owners of coal mines because the wages which can be 
paid and the operation of mines are governed by the laws of supply and © cmane 


which they can not control. For these and many other reasons we respectiuly 
decline your invitation. 
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j D. A. Morrow, president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., in tele- 


graphing Secretary Davis a second time declining to attend the con- 
ferenc said: 

Your further suggestion as to the scope of your proposal does not change the 
+ 4+ ¢hat vou are attempting to draw this company into a conference with officials 
of the ers’ union. We have definitely and permanently severed all relations 
with 1 organization. We repeat, therefore, that we can not attend your 


ert 


Replying to Secretary Davis’s second telegram urging central 
Pennsylvania operators to reconsider their refusal to attend the 
Washington conference, Charles O’Neill, president of the Association 
of Bituminous Operators of Central Pennsylvania, wired: “It is 
necessary for me to advise that you have the final answer of this 
association.’ His telegram continued as fellows: 


The operators of central Pennsylvania made every effort to avoid the develop- 
ment of the present situation. Protracted joint conferences considering a new 
wage agreement were held with the United Mine Workers of America, district 
No. 2, in May and June this year. A complete presentation of facts affecting 
the coal industry of this district was submitted to the miners at that time. The 
fnancial losses borne by the union operators for three years under the so-called 
Jacksonville agreement were pointed out. The diversion of millions of tons of 
business to other competing fields reaching the same markets was shown. The 
much lower wage levels paid in fields competitive with this district were proven. 
The alarming depreciation in property values was considered. The number of 
idle mines and idle miners was discussed. The general property and business 
depression prevalent in many communities was admitted. No consideration was 
given to these facts. The operators were asked to renew an impossible wage 
agreement. The mines were forced to close down July 1 after this conference 
had failed. The mines remained idle for 30 days, during which period the mine 
workers were asked to place themselves in a position to really negotiate a work- 
able agreement. This they refused to do. Many of the miners of central Penn- 
svylvania, realizing the utter folly of the policy that was bringing greater chaos to 
the industry, solicited the operators for employment. The mines were opened 
and are now producing as much coal as they can market. Stabilization of the 
industry must be sought when there is more peace in the industry and when 
passion and prejudice will have been entirely removed from the discussion. Such 
consideration must also include the great coal fields of southern West Virginia 
and Kentucky as well as those which you have invited to participate in a joint 
conference with the United Mine Workers of America. For these and many 
other sound reasons the central Pennsylvania operators must again decline your 


Invitation. 

The Governor of Ohio again endeavored but without success, 
to bring about a conference between Ohio coal operators and striking 
miners. The president of district 6, United Mine Workers, an- 
nounced on January 7 that the miners would accept the governor’s 
invitation to participate in a conference at Columbus on January 
16, but the Ohio Coal Operators’ Association on January 10 declined 
to participate. 

Coal miners, Colorado.—The strike of October 18 is apparently 
hearing termination. By the middle of December, reports indi- 
cated that miners had returned to work until production approached 
normal throughout the State. Production in the southern field 
was reported to be practically normal by December 23. Disturb- 
ances, however, continue to occur sporadically and arrests are being 
made from time to time by State police. 

An investigation of the industry in the northern field is being 
conducted by the State industrial commission to determine the 


amine of the strike, to be followed by hearings in other parts of the 
ate. 
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On December 29 it was announced that, effective Jan, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., operating in the southern field: 
to be the largest producing coal operator in Colorado, wou 
the basic wage of miners to $6.52 per day. 

It was also announced on December 31 that the new , 
bring a wage increase of 50 cents per day to the men en 
10 coal operators in northern Colorado, thus bringing th, 
in these mines up to $6.77. The few other small operato 
territory are expected to meet the prevailing wage. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in Decembe, 
1927 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director of Conciliation 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer. 
cised his good offices in connection with 24 labor disputes 
during December, 1927. These disputes affected a known 

total of 34,607 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute oc. 
curred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or con- 
troversy not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the « 


THROUGH ITs 


‘Talt or 


trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms 
of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
workers directly and indirectly involved. 

On January 1, 1928, there were 52 strikes before the department for 
settlement, and, in addition, 11 controversies which had not reached 


the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 63. 
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Compulsory Investigation of Industrial Disputes in Colorado 


the Canadian industrial disputes investigation act, which provides 

that all industrial disputes occurring in Colorado and involving 
four or more workers must be held in abeyance until the State indus- 
trial commission holds hearings and renders a decision. The Journal 
of Political Economy for October, 1927, contains an article giving 
an analysis of the compulsory-investigation features of this act and 
‘+s amendments, a summary of operations under the act, and a dis- 
oyssion of the value of the plan, from which the data given in this 
review have been taken. 


l 1915 a law was passed in Colorado, modeled in the main after 


General Provisions of the Legislation 


HE Industrial Commission of Colorado was created to administer 
the act. This commission is composed of three members 
appointed by the governor for a term of six years, with the arrange- 
ment that the appointment of one member will expire every two 
vears. Not more than two of the commissioners may belong to the 
same political party. One commissioner represents the employers, 
one the employees, and the third is assumed to represent the public, 
although this is not specifically stated in the law. 

All disputes concerning wages, hours, or working conditions, which 
involve four or more men, come under the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion, except that domestic servants, farm laborers, elective officials, 
and members of the National Guard are exempt from the operations 
| of the act. The jurisdiction of the commission continues until after 
a final hearing and award or until a prior voluntary termination of 
the dispute. The law provides that “employers and employees shall 
give to the industrial commission and the one to the other at least 
30 days’ prior written notice of an intended change affecting con- 
ditions of employment or with respect to wages or hours.” It is 
unlawful for an employer to declare a lockout or for employees to go 
on strike before the commission terminates jurisdiction, even if the 
commission fails to file an opinion within the 30-day period. How- 
ever, any individual worker may quit work at will, and an employer 
may discharge an employee, if such action is not taken as part of a 
strike or lockout. Furthermore, there is a provision which states 
that “nothing in this act shall prohibit the suspension * * * of 
any industry or any part of the activities of an industry for any cause 
not constituting a lockout.’’ The decisions of the commission are not 
binding, unless it has been selected as arbitrator. 

In holding hearings, which are informal, the commission is empow- 
ered to summon witnesses and to examine them under oath, to order 
the submission of books and documents, and to admit all evidence 
whether strictly legal evidence or not. Deputies may be sent to 
examine the books of employers involved in disputes and to visit 
places of employment. 

The act provides severe penalites for disobedience, the following 
being examples: For failure to give access to records, not less than 





nn pour | of Political Economy, Chicago, October, 1927, pp. 657-683: ‘‘ Eleven years of compulsory investi- 
pation of industrial disputes in Colorado,”’ by Colston E. Warne and Merrill E. Gaddis. 
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$50 a day; for striking within the prohibited period, not more tho 
$50 for each day on strike or six months’ imprisonment, oy }ot}). 
for inciting, encouraging, or aiding such a prohibited strike, not mo. 
than $1,000 a day or six months’ imprisonment, or both; for |ckino 
out employees, not more than $1,000 a day or six months’ imprisoy,. 
ment or both; for failure or refusal to testify or produce books 
more than $100 a day or 30 days’ imprisonment; for refusal 
a lawful order of the commission, not more than $100 a day. 


» hot 
) Obey 


Operations under the Act 


HE figures on the number of controversies, workers involved 
etc., from 1915 to 1924, as given in the article, have beoy 
taken from the records of the industrial commission. - According to 
these data, the number of controversies from 1915 to 1923 ranged from 
80, involving 36,110 ? workers (in the period from December 1, 19|¥. 
to December 1, 1919), to 286, involving 23,641 workers (in the period 
from December 1, 1920, to December 1, 1921). The smallest number 
of employees involved in disputes occurring in any year from 1915 to 
1923 was 18,037 in the 107 controversies which took place during 
1919-20, and the highest number was 36,110 in the 80 controversies in 
1918-19. During 1923-24 the number of disputes declined to 59, 
involving only 1,836 workers. However, in the opinion of the writers, 
it is a matter of conjecture whether this decline was due to increased 
respect for the commission’s decisions, to a lessening of the challenge 
of organized labor, or to a more stabilized wage situation. 


Factors Entering into Commission’s Wage Decisions 


N THE settlement of wage controversies by the commission, it is 
reported, not less than five different factors have been taken into 
consideration: (1) The cost of living, (2) the profitableness of the 
industry (3) the possible effect of the wage change on the consumer, 
(4) the wage situation in the same industry in other States, and (5 
payment in occupations requiring an equal degree of skill. Of thiese, 
the commission is said to regard cost of living as the most important. 
In attempting to arrive at a basis for the determination of tlie cost 
of living, the commission has prepared its own budget estimutes o! 
the expenses of a family of five at the minimum-of-subsistence level. 
From these estimates index numbers have been prepared purporting 
to show monthly changes in the cost of living since 1914. However, 
the authors of the report under review state that these estimates 
‘“‘have proved to be neither accurate nor scientific in method,” but 
add that “‘most awards have contained only an apparent guess «1 the 
changes in the cost of living,” and that “other factors have played 
a prominent réle in shaping the decisions.” 

Among these other factors they consider as outstanding the (ues 
tion of the profitableness of the industry, although to obtain in| ria- 
tion on this point “no thoroughgoing examination of the boo! 0! 4 
company has yet been made under its [the commission’s] di! «tion. 


? The authors call attention to the fact that the 24,865 men involved in the street-railway, st: 
strikes are for some reason omitted from the commission’s records for 1918-19. This number ha 
to the 11,245 listed, making a total of 36,110. 
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ix 4 Apparently the statements of the employers have been 
B olie pon.” 

' As regards the possible effect of wage changes on the consumer, it 
Pwas found that in a few cases attention was given to this question. 
‘in respect to the fourth factor listed, namely, the wage situation in 
‘the same industry in other States, the commission is said to have 
“stoutly contended that Colorado industry should not be penalized 
‘in interstate competition by an excessive wage scale. * * * As 
', result of this position of the commission, companies with strong 
interstate competition (or those which have out-of-state plants) have 
been alert in calling attention to low wages prevailing in other States.”’ 
, [P Jn a few instances, also, definite attention has been given to wages 
» & paid in occupations requiring a degree of skill similar to that required 
‘jn the particular occupation under consideration. The commission 
“has not prepared any occupational analyses but bases its decisions 
‘in this matter on statements of the contestants in the disputes. 


In addition to the above factors, reference is made to other prob- 
~ B lems which have been met: 

) Ma: Co ipled with wage disputes, other vexatious problems have been encountered. 
. fe One of these, the closed shop, has been handled indecisively. It appears that 
> BB the commission either believes this issue outside of its jurisdiction or holds the 
ll § practice to be undesirable. Another bone of contention, that of allowing workers 
|, EB to be represented by agents of their own choosing, is nevertheless decided in 
; favor of the unions. Limitation of output and jurisdictional disputes are out- 
q feelawed. The refusal to use materials made by nonunion labor is termed “unfair 
. and unreasonable, inasmuch as it is punishing an employer who has been friendly 


with, and fair to, members of [organized labor].’’?* Any attempt by employers 

to victimize “disturbers’”? among their employees is likewise forbidden. Thus, 

during the wave of wage reductions in the coal fields, many employees who were 
' discharged for refusing to sign the reduction agreement were ordered reinstated 
| with payment for the time lost. 


Effectiveness of the Industrial Commission Act 


© & ACCORDING to the authors of the present article, the commission 
' seems to have been unable to do anything to prevent the 
"major disputes which have developed out of controversies subject to 
Pits jurisdiction. The most prominent of these were the coal strikes 
Sof 1919, 1921, and 1922, the steel strike of 1919 in the Minnequa 
/works of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Denver street-railway 
pstrike of 1920, the printers’ strike of 1921, and the packing-house 
psinke of 1921. However, it is pointed out that although the commis- 

sion has been unable to ward off extensive strikes, it has often impaired 

the effectiveness of unlawful walkouts. It has also to its credit 
msome “settlements of consequence” in metal-mine disputes. In 
» recent years, a number of union groups have invoked the aid of the 
commission to a greater extent in the handling of their troubles, 
“these groups ineluding such organizations as the typographical union, 
pthe bakery workers, the pressmen, and the building-trades unions, 

as Well as certain smaller unions. Still, the article states, “as a 
mcneral rule the suecessful work of the commission has centered in 

the cases where the union has doubted its ability to strike effectively 
po’ Where the workers have been unorganized. * * * Frequently 








* he urce of this quotation is given a8 Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association of N. A. r. Fernald 
1d i} file 1149, Sept. 4, 1924. 
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unorganized workers have no option but to accept the 
indeed they may welcome the intervention of the commiss 
number of cases they have been afraid to protest wage cuts 
Organized labor has more confidence in its economic pow: 


Lecision: 
n. Ing 


* 


an appointive commission.”’ ‘Aan i 
The investigators found that a wide difference of opinion appears 
to exist as to the effectiveness of the act, which they sum UD 
follows: , " 
* * * Supporters stress the community benefit of holding indystria 
struggles in abeyance while both parties are brought into conference Strikes 


and lockouts are decreased in number, production continues, justice may jp 
substituted for economic power, and good will takes the place of the hatred whic 
follows industrial conflicts. Opponents are equally insistent for trade-ynionien 
and the closed shop. The strike, the strongest weapon of the unions, cay yo 
be effective because of the limitations thrown around its use. In its place the 
doubtful expedient of an appeal to the commission is given. Furthermore. the, 
hold that the commissioners may be, and generally are, biased. The commission: 
often works slowly, is opportunistic, can not enforce its decisions, and is not able 
to prevent the victimization of union leaders. 7 


Wr . 
LONISM 


In considering the advantages and drawbacks which have accom. 
panied the administration of this law, as they see them, the author 
analyze the situation as follows: 


To the credit of the commission it may be said that: (1) In the smaller dis. 
putes industrial stoppage has been minimized; (2) open industrial warfare has 
been made less probable; (3) employers and employees have increasingly come 
to use the plan voluntarily in obtaining settlements; (4) the compulsory features 
of the law have been kept in the background, stress being placed on conciliation: 
(5) embittered disputants have been brought together without loss of dignity o 
disadvantage in bargaining position; and (6) many formalities and technicalities 
have been avoided to get at the facts. 

On the other hand, serious limitations have appeared. (1) The commissior 
has employed untrustworthy cost-of-living statistics as a basis for wage decisions 
That appropriations have not been available lessens in no way the necessity of 
accurate statistical calculations as a basis of sound judgment when respons- 
bility for making wage awards is assumed. (2) The commission has failed t 
analyze carefully the ability of an industry to pay a given wage. (3) No ade 
quate or uniform principle has been used as the basis for wage fixation. (4) Th 
commission has frequently failed in large disputes, either through tardy actio 
or by the lack of a consistent policy. (5) Interstate disputes have not been 
well handled, a difficulty which seems inherent in any plan for State regulation 
of industrial controversies. (6) The commission has not been able or willing 
to protect the workers from the preparations made by employers during the 
30-day period. The strategic power of labor has been materially reduced by 
the law. (7) Preventive work has been neglected, very little having been 
accomplished (as contemplated by the law) to prevent disputes through inspec- 
tions that would reveal sweated conditions, unsanitary environment, unsafe or 
dangerous machinery. In fact, action is ordinarily taken only after disputes 
have arisen. (8) The commission has failed to gain the support of public opinion 
by making its annual reports uniform, clear, and sufficiently detailed to be ol 
value either to the student of industrial problems or to the general reader. 


Adequate steps have not been taken to prevent companies from victimuzing 
men who have been active in pressing demands for wage increases. It is eas) 
for a company to find such men to be ‘“‘inefficient.”” (10) It-is a moot questiol 
whether unorganized workers are benefited by the enactment. Such worker 
are seldom adequately and coherently represented. Furthermore, they !n¢ 
organization difficult, if not impossible, to attain because of the ine!!ectivenes 
of the suspended strike. Moreover, under the open shop they are |icsitant 10 


ask the commission to intervene in the adjustment of wages. 


The writers consider that it is an open question whet/er tus 
should be placed in this plan of compulsory investigation, «nd ey 
consider as even more doubtful the advisability of extending " 
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at in its present form to other States, “‘where the problems 
more complex and where the voice of — opinion would 
less pronounced than in Colorado.” lowever, they make 
uggestions which they believe would insure the greater 
effectiveness of the plan, which are quoted below: 


First, sufficient appropriations should be granted to allow the commission to 
" oe on its work adequately. (Careful statistical studies are especially needed.) 
” ond, the law should include some principle or principles of wage fixation for 
the guidance of commissioners; especially should a clear and specific minimum 
wage basis be established. Third, the 30-day waiting period should be scaled 
down to 10, or possibly 5, days. This procedure would secure the benefit of 
allowing both parties to “cool off, while minimizing the advantage given the 
employer by the waiting period. Fourth, the law should contain an expressed 
recognition of collective bargaining to be exercised by both parties through 
agencies of their own choosing. As an experiment, a suggestion might be to 
insist upon all workers’ having organizations through which negotiations would 
be carried on. Such organizations would be registered by the commission. In 
this way much of the existing difficulty could be avoided. * * * Finally, 
the commission should make its reports uniform, clear, and sufficiently detailed 
to reveal the nature of results obtained. Steps should also be taken to give such 
reports widespread publicity. 


et 


Strikes in China, 1925 and 1926 ‘ 





HERE was a remarkable increase in the number of strikes in 
China in 1926 in comparison with preceding years, the record 
being 535 for 1926 and 318 for 1925, while for the 8-year period, 


)1918 to 1925, there were were only 698, counting those directly 


resulting from the ‘‘Shanghai affair” of May 30, 1925. 

This phenomenal rise in the number of strikes is declared to be a 
fair indication of “‘the growing labor movement and its increasing 
complexities.’ At the same time it is pointed out that strike report- 
ing and data collection for 1926 were more satisfactory than for former 
periods, and consequently the number of unreported strikes should 
be fewer in 1926 than for previous years. 

The number of strikes and of strikers and the duration of strikes 
in 1925 and 1926 are shown in the following statement. The figures 
in parentheses used here, as well as in the tables following, include 
the strikes arising from the incident in Shanghai on May 30, 1925. 









1925 1926 

Total fe 183 (318) 535 
Strikes for which number of strikers was re- 

POPOUR. |. a ee oo ew 103 (198) 313 

Total number of strikers_....._____._________ 403, 334 (784,821) 539, 585 

= Average number of strikers per dispute........ 3,916 (3, 964) 1, 723. 91 

Strikes for which duration was reported______- 95 (120) 340 

Total number of days lost-._.-..-_---______- 505 (2, 266) 2, 335 

Average duration of strikes (days)_--_________ 5. 32 (18. 88) 6. 87 


‘ = La view, October, 1926, pp. 99-112; and Chinese Economic Journal, Peking, December, 1927, 
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The number of strikes of 1925 and 1926, classified by in 
as follows: 


idisaeedl tales ttte Nh etiahleararrencal cain eelilliaintey snl dnitaipilstnldsoamalek Toseie.ce i 
ic a AE IEE SITE aE hE a PELE TS ll 
EN EN Li eR ae 7 
Construction and building-.._._...._____________________ 9 
Tool making and manufacturing___.________________.____ 8 
Communication and transportation______________________ 30 
Basic industries__ siden wide Mabonbiichws te teseeMieiaiiatninasidccbenieitne 7 
eae 14 
Personal hygiene and public health_._..._______________ 3 
nn ane 6 
tintin datdehalaniipinids catenins aakeie nT. 15 
at tink initdis en, coe eeciatiien ecin tea ee Mee i 183 





The number of reported strikes for 1925 and 1926, cls 
causes, is as follows: 





Economic pressure: 





no a a eee ee Che eice 11 | 19 
I a a te et 78 210 
i ae ki dl cate Sa gS ela hes ti { " 
ESTEE SR Afonso ag a ee 2 l 


Wage deduction or reduction__...___.__.___.__.__ ) 
Treatment of labor: 
Working hours___ 


Maltreatment_____ : 2 


3 
nesaaie 7 3 
Change of working conditions________________________ 4 { 
Policy of emplover_ - 1 
Foreman : 7 = 
Tips, bonuses, ete pete ; . = 





Against dismissal of workman__.__...._.___.__._._.._._..__._.__. 3f 

Miscellaneous 
Popular movements: 

Patriotic demonstrations_ 2 

pean SPIO ge ce kc eames 5 3 
EE TS AEE ie ATT 4 ll 
Outside conflicts _ - 4 
ER EI ae Ts Sit aa Oe eae 
Miscellaneous 11 1] 23 





With reference to mediation methods it should be noted that in a 
1926 “‘the part played by the Kuomintang government as an arbitra: & 
tor was appreciably more important than in former years, because in 
1926 the Kuomintang gradually extended its influence in the \Vu-han 
area and the lower Yangtze Valley and wherever the party has gone 
it has carried with it the tactics of directing the labor movement. !n 
1926, out of a total of 535 strikes, 266 cases were settled either = 
through the efforts of the representatives of employers and employees B®: 





‘og is 
or of third parties. « 
ee . 


End of Lockout of Cigar Makers in Germany 


REPORT from Egmont C. von Tresckow, consul in charge # 

Berlin, states that the strike of 120,000 cigar workers 1 ¥ 
Di Germany was brought to an end on December 1, 1°", 85! 
a result of negotiations between the workers and employers \\ld 1 
conjunction with the Federal Minister of Labor. An agi emett 
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‘4 

Bas ed which provides that the reprisals taken by the hostile 
Bu all be repealed immediately, work is to be resumed without 
Belay d no punishments are to be inflicted upon the strikers. 
Pr he co sting wage agreement which was to expire March 31, 1928, 
B oxtended until March 31, 1929, and the current wages will, from 
BM farch 31, 1928, be increased 12 per cent, and for the districts of 
FHamburg and Bremen 10 per cent. At the suggestion of one of the 
Bparti conditions in the industry may be reinvestigated after 
MDetober 1, 1928, with a view to determining whether the cost of 
Diving warrants @ revision of the wage scales. Such an investigation 
Syould be made by three neutral persons, to be appointed by the 
MKederal Minister of Labor. 


as 
ets 


——_——sd oo ae 


Industrial Disputes in India, First Half of 1927 


3 HE Government of India has recently issued a bulletin con- 
| taining statistics relating to the industrial disputes occurring 
in India during the six months ending June 30, 1927, which is 
ummarized in the October, 1927, issue of the Bombay Labor Gazette. 


ne Be 


ea) 


| During this period there were 74 disputes, involving 78,698 work- 
| people and occasioning an aggregate loss of 977,244 working-days. 


‘rouped by the kinds of establishments in which they occurred, the 
Edisputes were as follows: 


EJ 








‘ GENERAL EFFECTS OF DISPUTES, BY ESTABLISHMENTS 

? , Number | Number of | Number of 

2 Kind of establishment of dis- | workpeople | working-days 

% | putes involved | lost 

a - | —_—_—_— — _ — | ——— ——— 
aC ott 27 12, 220 | 129, 749 

Bute Ea \ ae 7 23, 596 178, 415 
BE ng ng workshops eS Se fits : | 5 3, 642 | 26, 295 
BRailw including railway workshops) ---- 2 23, 114 563, 421 
Other pS EAS ELE ee ae 33 16, 126 | 79, 364 

Total. .......<.i<sseeeee eine aaieeenauce EE 74 78, 698 | 977, 244 


| While the greatest number of disputes occurred in cotton mills, 
“they were apt to be less important than in some other industries. 


All the 27 disagreements which occurred in cotton mills involved 


“fewer people and far less loss of time than the 7 occurring in jute 


mills or the 2 railway disputes. These last were by far the most 


“serious disputes of the half year, accounting for 57.7 per cent of the 
total time lost in all disputes. 

» Exactly half of the disputes, 37, arose over questions of pay, 20 
"were due to matters of personnel, 3 related to question of leave and 
jhours, and 14 are grouped as due to other causes. The two railroad 
“disputes arose over questions of personnel. In cotton mills, disa- 
Pgreements as to pay caused the greatest number of disputes, 14, 
personnel accounted for 10, and miscellaneous causes for 3. 

» Seventy-two of the disputes were settled during the half year. 
The employees were entirely successful in 8 of these (11 per cent), 
partially suecessful in 25 (35 per cent), and wholly unsuccessful in 
54 per cent. In the two large railway disputes they were partially 
successful. In the cotton-mill disputes they were wholly successful 
in 2 cases, partly so in 5, and unsuccessful in 20. Two disputes were 
still pending at the close of the period covered. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Index Numbers of Wages, 1840 to 1926 
General Index of Hourly Wages 


N THE Labor Review of February, 1921, an index of earninos 
| per hour of wage earners generally was given for the period 1849 
to 1920. In the preparation of that index number use was 
made of such wage data as were available for the various lines of om. 
ployment, except that figures for agricultural labor were excluded. 
Frequent demand has been made for the continuation of this index 
down to a later year from persons who want to follow the trend of 
the broad field of wage rates rather than rates in specified industries 
and occupations. 

There never has been a wage-rate census in the United States. 
Satisfactory wage-rate data have been collected in many of the major 
industries, but there are other industries for which wage figures haye 
not been compiled. However, while the information is not all 
inclusive, sufficient data are available to warrant continuation of 
the index down to 1926. 


M- 


TABLE 1.——_INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES PER HOUR, 1840 TO 1926 (EXCLUSIVE oF 
AGRICULTURE) 


{Currency basis during Civil War period. 1913=100] 





a : ae 
Index Year Index 
number number | 





| Index 


jnumber Year 





| 
| 


PO RRP IE 64 || 1906 
| 1863 a 64 || 1907 
| 1864 50 || % iy er 64 || 1908 
1865 58 | ea 67 || 1909 
| 1866 ee 67 || 1910 
| 1867 < Rcd, ibid 68 || 1911 
1868 - ce 5 || = Oe: 69 || 1912 
1869. 2 oA B || i BS 69 || 1913 
1870__- '? ; ESS 69 || 1914 
1871. “a te 39 || 1915 
1872 : : ae 0 57 || 1916 
1873-.- i Cae 5 1917 
1874 abi ‘ROSE 39 || 1918 
1875- pec ee ee B9 || 1919 
1876_ Sake tee 9 || 1920 
1877 | 1921 


TS ¢ 5 || 1923 
eR ? || 1924 
ke ; eee GR: 1925 
PEER DPT Tye: | 1926_- 








| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| See ‘ie 3 || 1922 


The early part of 1920 was a period of great industrial activity, 
and in this period employment and hourly earnings reached thet! 
highest point. A sharp downward trend of employment occurre 
in the latter part of the year. There was a great reduction 11 employ- 
ment in the depressed year, 1921, accompanied, as might be expected, 
by a reduction in wage rates. The slump continued in !‘22. As 
business conditions improved in 1923 there was a gain in wage rate 
which has been augmented each succeeding year. 
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It must not be assumed that changes have been alike in all lines of 
pmployment. Heavy factors in the upward trend since 1922 are the 
-ades engaged in baking, building, stonework, auto driving, freight 
andling, and printing. All of these trades were particularly active 
ying recent years and they have had very substantial wage 
nereases. ‘Che building trades and all of these trades collectively 
ad a wage rate 26 per cent higher in 1926 than in 1920. Anthracite- 
oal workers had an increase of 10 per cent in the latter part of 1923. 
)) the other hand, earnings per hour in many lines were considerably 


> Bower in 1926 than in 1920. To illustrate, there was a decrease of 
) #2 per cent in hourly earnings in cotton manufacturing, of 22 per 
; ent in woolen manufacturing, of 15 per cent in the iron and steel 


. BBndustry, and of 6 per cent in railroad wages, all as between 1920 
and 1926. 
, Farm-wage Index 


ARM-WAGE rates are collected by the Department of Agriculture, 
and that department has computed index numbers therefor. 
Average rates and index numbers computed from them for the period 
866 to 1926 are published in the Yearbook of Agriculture for 1926. 
The index numbers as computed by the Department of Agriculture 
| ave the average for the five years, 1910-1914, as the base or 100. 
n Table 2 the index numbers are printed in their original form on the 
| 910-1914 base. In addition these index numbers have been con- 
erted to a 1913 base to permit a comparison with the general index 
F F bove. 
TaBLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM-WAGE RATES, 1866 TO 1926 
(Years 1866 to 1878 in gold) 




















- Index numbers of || Index numbers of | Index numbers of 
farm wage rates || farm wage rates | farm wage rates 
on basis of— on basis of— | on basis of— 
= Year "Wiles" picicceaeniire Year Year 

ve Average, Average, 1A verage, 

i 1910-1914] 1913 = 100 1910-1914) 1913=100 1910-1914|1913 =100 
= 100 =100 | =100 
= 55 | ae 61 50 || 1015__.._....-| 102 98 
a 54 _ SRR 62 60 || 1916____.____- 112 108 
Bid of 1875 59 57 || 1808.._._..- : 65 63 || 1917.......... 140 135 
B77 or 1879 56  ) ae 68 65 || 1918_......_.- 176 169 
B79 or 1880 59 Ss a 76 3st ae 206 198 
0 or 1881 62 60 || 1906_________- 92 88 || 1920.......__- 239 230 
: 1 or 1882 65 >| Sree 96 92 | 1921 _- eed 150 144 
“ m4 or 1885 65 63 j] 1910____._:_-- 97 93 |} 1922___ 4 146 140 
B7 OF 1888 66 63 |] 1911_____- : 97 93 || 1923. - ind 166 160 
RY or 1800 66 3°) =p 101 97 || 1924____. 166 160 
1 or 1892 67 64 || 1913__________ 104 100 || 1925...._____- 168 162 
v3 67 | |. =e 101 97 || 1926_______- : 171 | 164 
| } 

















ages of Milkers in the Dairy Industry in California, 1906 to 
1927 


A STUDY of the economic aspects of the dairy industry in 
California, made at the request of the various dairy interests 
of that State, has recently been published by the agricultural 


pra station of the College of Agriculture of the University 
wlornia. 














; an ity of California. College of Agriculture. Agricultural Experiment Station. Economic 
» i the Gairy industry, by Edwin C. Voorhies. Berkeley, 1927. (Bulletin 437.) 
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In considering the question of labor in the dairy in, 
were obtained on the wages paid to workers whose solo 
is the milking of the cows. This work is done in most, S 
regular farm help or by the dairvman’s family, but i: 
many of the dairy farms employ professional milkers, y 
skill that the average farm laborer does not attain. ( 
dairy farms these milkers are employed to milk “strin 
varying in number from 20 to 33. 

The following table shows the maximum, minimum. » 
monthly wages paid to milkers in California from 1906 
addition to board and keep. The figures were obtai 
investigator from employment agents operating at San 
Stockton, Sacramento, and Los Angeles. 


MAXIMUM, MINIMUM, AND AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES PAID 1 
CALIFORNIA, 1906-1927 








Wages per month Index number 
Year | 
Minimum | Maximum] Average — M 
1906_ $30. 00 $40. 00 $35. 00 85. 7 | 
1907 30. 00 40. 00 35. 00 85.7 | 
1908 35. 00 40. 00 37. 50 100. 0 
1909 35. 00 40. 00 37. 50 100. 0 
1910_ 35. 00 40. 00 37. 50 160. 0 
1911_. 35. 00 40. 00 37. 50 100. 0 | 
1912 35. 00 40. 00 37. 50 100. 0 | 
1913- EY ale TPR 35. 00 45. 00 40. 00 100. 0 | 
1914__ ‘ , . 35. 00 45. 00 40. 00 | 100. 0 | 
1915_ bn esenbenes 40. 00 50. 00 45. 00 | 114.3 | 
1916 ; wala 40. 00 50. 00 45. 00 | 114. 3 | 
1917_ . 45. 00 55. 00 50. 00 128. 6 | 
1918 : 60. 00 77. 50 68. 75 171.4 
1919__- eat si 80. 00 100. 00 90. 00 228. 6 
1920- ‘ ad 90. 00 100. 00 95. 00 257. 1 
1921 ‘ 90. 00 110. 00 100. 00 257.1 
1922 ical 70. 00 90. 00 80. 00 200. 0 
1923_ _- ; ota 75. 00 95. 00 85. 00 214. 3 
1924__ aptamer: ‘ -| 80. 00 | 100. 00 90. 00 228. 6 
1925 _ -- Cee Senedd oa 80. 00 | 100. 00 90. 00 228. 6 
1926 _- - ; 80. 00 | 100. 00 90. 00 228. 6 
1927 (through October) - 70. 00 | 100. 00 85. 00 200. 0 





Report of Belgian Commission on Eight-Hour Day * 


N 1924 a commission was appointed by the King of Belgium to 


| inquire into the effects of the law of June 14, 1921, in 


that country an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week. Aim 


members of this body were Government officials, universit\ 
industrialists, and representatives of labor organizations 

The full report of the commission, published in 1927, ¢ 
pages and includes hearings, replies to questionnaires, 


subcommittees, and the recommendations adopted by tli 


sion. It is, however, frequently and emphatically pou 
this volume that replies to the commission’s inquiries wer 
expressions of opinions which were backed by neither 1 
nor proofs. The fact that so many undertakings and 0! 





? Belgium, Ministére de I’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, Compte-! 
de la commission chargée de s’enquérir des effets de la loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant 
heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures, Brussels, 1927, pp. 455-457, 462, 463; 
Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, May 23, 1927, pp. 299-304. 
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] failed to reply at all also adversely affects the value of the findings. 
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With tuese shortcomings in view, various excerpts from the reports 


of the three subcommittees are given below: 


Reports of First Subcommittee 


a NATIONAL production.—In 1923-24 production in coal mining 


and in the iron and cement industries was about up to the pre- 


war level. In about 50 per cent of the undertakings working up 
» jron and steel the output was very much above that level, while in 


pera vis nti KS ne Pe 


quarries, work on zine and allied metal, and in the mechanical and 
in the metal-construction industries there was deficit in production. 
In certain branches of the textile industry national production in 


 ceneral was reported to be appreciably greater than before the war 
bo) 7 . . . . 
as was also production in tanneries and chocolate, margarine, and 
' tobacco factories. On the other hand, some branches of the textile 


industry are either at the pre-war level or slightly above it. Lower 
production is recorded in the woolen industry of the Verviers district, 
in the shoe factories and in the clothing industry. 

Hourly production.—Among the industries in which it was reported 


’ hourly production had increased were coal mining, metal mining, 


' the extraction and preparation of mineral, certain quarries, and the 


working up of iron and steel. Hourly output had increased in half 


> of the screw-bolt factories and in the majority of mechanical and 
' metal-construction undertakings. A decrease was reported, accord- 


ing to the replies received from employers, in coal-tar distillation and 
in the manufacture of artificial silk, glue and gelatine, matches, ultra- 
marine blue, and paper. 

Labor —In the textile industry in Flanders a scarcity of apprentices 
was noted, as was also a shortage of labor, especially skilled labor, in 


' certain undertakings in quarries and mechanical engineering. The 


number of workers has increased in the chemical and paper industries 


; and cost prices have risen. 


Equipment.—Improvement in equipment was reported in various 
industries. Many of the employers, however, regard this improve- 
ment as normal and not as the result of the hours-of-work law. 


Report of Second Subcommittee 


U VNEMPLOY MENT.—The law would seem to have had no general 

or uniform effects on unemployment. The provisions of the 
act permits of special adaptation to circumstances in order not to 
interfere with the needs of production. There is a conflict of opinion 
as to whether the act has influenced the seasonal trade, 9 employers 
declaring that it had and 13 that it had not. On the same question 
22 replies from workers were on the positive side and 29 on the nega- 
tive. Legislators hoped that the shortening of the working-day 
would immediately give work to the jobless. However, the taking 
of work from those who have it to give it to those who have it not is 
declared to be far too simple a scheme to solve such a complex prob- 
lem as unemployment, Stbtehced as it is by the fluctuating demands 


for commodities, slowing down of production, cost prices, and other 
actors, 
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Migration.—The conclusion is reached that in general ¢}), 
relation between immigration and the eight-hour law, and { 
of Belgian labor is attributed to the higher wages and oth), 
advantages given to workers in France as well as to the m. 
application of the eight-hour law in that country. 


re is no 
€XOdys 
Special 
Cc liberal 


Report of Third Subcommittee 
[ JTILIZA TION of workers’ spare time.—A great majority of the 


employers’ replies are heavy with pessimism in regard to th 
manner in which the workers utilize the leisure secured under the 
eight-hour act. In general, employers consider that the workers 
use this time to go to theaters, motion pictures, cabarets, daneo: 
etc. A much smaller group of employers state, however, that serious. 
minded workers devote their spare time to the cultivation of small 
plots of ground or to working for farmers or to other remuneratiyo 
employment. Young unmarried workers prefer sports and other 
amusements. 

For the most part the workers’ replies present a sharp contrast to 
those of the employers. With a few exceptions, employees answer 
that the new leisure contributes to their physical and intellectual 
development and ‘“‘raises their social level.”” Among the more fje- 
quently reported uses of their spare time were gardening, small-scale 
land cultivation and stock breeding, reading, the following of trade 
courses, attendance at adult schools, study circles, conferences, and 
membership in musical and dramatic societies. A few of the workers’ 
replies stated that trade courses were not so well attended or attended 
no better than before the law was enacted. 


Recommendations of Commission 


HE commission as a whole recommended a simplification of “the 

formalities and negotiations’”’ provided in article 7 of the law 

to secure authorization for overtime ‘‘to meet an extraordinary 
accumulation of orders.”’ 

In the commission’s judgment, it was.also advisable to authorize 
making up days lost, with the proviso, however, that the number of 
hours worked per day should not exceed 10 or not exceed an average 
of 48 hours a week for a six months’ period. | 

The commission was of the opinion that the difficulties arising 
from the “regrettable prejudices and numerous misunderstandings 
disclosed by its inquiry might be solved in part by a loyal and exact 
interpretation of the act and in part by agreement between tlie heads 
of undertakings and the labor organizations. 


Decision of Minister of Labor, Industry, and Social Welfare 


ON JANUARY 11, 1927, in conformity with the views 
commission, the Ministry of Industry, Labor, and Social 
fare rendered a decision, which is reproduced in part below: 


As regards the conditions required for the grant of authorizations 
hours of work under section 7 of the act, it seemed desirable, as a ™ 
work of the committee of inquiry into the effects of the act, to det 
certain circumstances which might justify the grant of such autho! 
this point of view, the fact that production has been interrupted b. 
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a 





de the control of the employer and the workers may be henceforth 
’ | to the “extraordinary accumulation of orders’’ provided for explicitly 
ee 4 f section 7. As circumstances of this nature may be quoted disasters 

lents, fires, floods, collapses of buildings, and incidents of industrial 
; the breakage of machines, the installation of new apparatus, ete., 


a 7 S ided, however, that strikes, lockouts, and stoppages of work due to 
ae fotes continue to be excluded. 

~ Generally speaking, the Factory Inspection Department must do its utmost 
ty hasten so far as possible notification of requests for exemptions under section 7 
oftheact. For this purpose the Provincial Factory Inspection Service is requested 


BR to proceed with such notification as often as possible on the same day as the 
reception of the requests, so that it may be possible on the day after the reception 
to send the full dossier of the question to the Central Factory Inspection Depart- 
ment, which will examine them without delay and pass them to the third section 
of Labor Office. This department will immediately draw up the necessary decree 
and submit it to me on the same day. 


a 
Wage Rates in Brazil in 1926 


HE prevailing wage rates for a selected list of occupations in 
| Brazil during the year 1926 appeared in a communication 
from Consul Digby A. Willson at Rio de Janeiro, dated Sep- 




































‘ . . . 
tember 14,1927. The following table was compiled from this report: 
F WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS AND LOCALITIES IN BRAZIL, 1926 
U [Conversions into United States currency made on basis of milreis=12 cents] 
+) — en —- — a — nn er rrr — 
| | F " : | | > 
l ll ederal Rio de san Ds aes Pernam- 
: ‘ Occupation | District | Janeiro | Sao Paulo Santas | ” tenes 
| 
Vicaciadicianidapaiel s ! -- a 
' Daily wages 
Mechanics, skilled....... gttlineeanend | $1. 80-$3. 00 ; $1. 44-$2. 16 | $1. 80-$2. 40 1$42.00-$60.00 |$1. 44-$2. 40 
|, ee en epee ee 1. 80- 3. 60 1. 44— 2. 40 2. 40- 3. 60 1. 92 . 96- 1.44 
| ee ee ae 1.44- 3.00 | 1.20- 2.40 1.44— 2.16 | 1. 92 . 96- 1. 20 
Electricians, skilled_...............-- 1. 80— 4. 20 1. 44— 1. 92 1, 80—- 3. 60 |1 48. 00- 84.00 | 1. 80— 2.16 
” Electricians, ordinary................ 1. 20- 1. 68 . 96- 1. 20 1. 20- 1.80 |! 30. 00- 36. 00 . 96- 1.44 
t Stevedores._- cn oitaieeite bile tate 1. 80 | 1.80 |__- . 1. 80 1. 44 
y Chauffeurs RR Bt A eS ER 1.80- 2.40 | 1.44— 1.80 1. 80- 3.00 1.80- 2.40 . 96- 1.80 
Motormen, railway...........--- ae 1.44- 2.40; .96- 1.80 1. 44— 2. 40 1.20- 1.92 . 96- 1.44 
y Conductors, railway_..............-- .96- 1.44) .72- .84 .96- 1.44) .96- 1.20] .96- 1.08 
Factory workers, male eee, ee . 96- 3. 00 .72- 1.80 1. 20— 2. 64 |124.00- 30.00 | .48- .60 
Factory workers, female__.___________ . 84- 1. 68 = 36- 1. 08 .60— 1.44 118. 00- 24.00 | .25- .48 
ry Factory workers, minors__.__....____ -36- .76| .24- .60 .36- .72 112.00- 18.00 | - 25 
; Aborers, unskilled_..........______- .36- .84 | .36- .60 | ae .40) a0 da] . 60 
| Agricultural workers, during harvest 
* ee ESL OTE TT, OM = eek ae oe joa i } eee | .36- .54 
Agricultural workers, other seasons__|____________ + . 48 PE. WEEE ited adtirnweses -24- .42 
Monthly wages 
a Has sa ee 
Waiters. ee $12. 00-$21. 00 | $2. 60-$7. 20 |$12. 00-$18. 00 | $3. 60-$9. 00 $4. 80-$7. 20 
f — 20a « supine bine 18. 00—- 36-00 | 12. 00-24. 00 | 18.00- 42.00 | 15. 00-30.00 | 9. 00-18. 00 
Maids OR TAT Tigh 12. 00- 24.00 | 9. 00-12.00 | 12. 00- 24. 00 | 9.00-15.00 | 4. 20- 9. 00 


! Per month 


Payment for Overtime in Germany ® 


NFORMATION (based on statements in the German press) is 
given below of provisions governing hours of work and payment 
of overtime incorporated in collective agreements or arbitration 

awards in the main German industries (metal, mining, textile, 


Ey woodworking, and tobacco) under the emergency act of 
Apri , 1927. 








* Reprints ‘from International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Nov. 28, 1927, 
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It will be remembered that the act prescribes an eight-h 
all classes of workers covered by the orders of Novembe: 3, 1918 
and March 18, 1919 (industrial workers and employees). \Vhoy 
however, previous regulations did not fix special rates of re: 
for ov ertime, section 6a of the act provides that overtii 
conditional on an increase of 25 per cent as from the { 
hour, unless the interested party has made some other a 
after the coming into operation of the act or special cir 
justify a different regulation. 

The act adds that where on April 1, 1927, overtime wa; 
by a collective agreement or authorized by official permit, 
shall not come into operation until the expiration of “he ‘ollectiy 

agreement or the official permit, but in no case later than July | 


L, 1977, 


s day f yr 


Cas, 
LeTation 
shi ill be 
tV-ninth 
ize ment 


IStances 


4 
C2 Ul ated 


ction 6a 


Metal Industry 


SAXONY.——An arbitration award of April, 1927, provides for the 

reintroduction of the 48-hour week; prior to that date it was 
permissible to prolong the working week up to 52 hours. 
authorized, overtime must be paid at special rates. The 
not define these rates. 

Tron and steel group of northwest Germany.—By an award viven at 
the end of July, 1927, weekly hours of work were reduced, as from 
August 2, 1927, from 59 to 57 for continuous process iron digi: 
as from August 8, from 56 to 54 hours; and after October 3 from 
54 to 52 hours for establishments engaged in the transformation of 
metal. The award contains no special provisions respecting the 
payment for overtime. 

Cologne.—An arbitration award made compulsory on July 24, 1927, 
fixes 48 hours as the working week. Employers may 9 r a weekly 
prolongation of four hours “until November 1 and of he 
after that date. Wages are increased by 20 per cent i | the forty- 
ninth to the fifty-second hour. 

Aix-la-Chapelle—An arbitration award provides for a 10) per cent 
increase in wages from the forty-ninth to the fifty-fourth hour from 
July 1 to November 1, and a 25 per cent increase after that dat 
From July 1 an ine rease of 25 per cent must be paid from the fifty- 
fifth hour. 

Berlin.—A standard collective agreement, concluded at thie end of 
May, 1927, establishes a 48-hour week. Where necessary «n extra 
hour per day may be ordered from Monday to Friday, inclusive. 
The average working hours may not exceed 51 per week for a period 
of 12 weeks. The agreement provides for an increase of |) per cent 
for overtime and of 50 per cent for work done on Sundays and publi 
holidays. 

Wurtemberg.—aAn arbitration award in operation since June |, 
1927, provides for a normal week of 48 hours and the following 
increases in respect of overtime: 10 per cent from the forty-ninth to 
fifty-second hour; 20 per cent from the fifty-third to the fi!ty-fourth 
hour; 25 per cent from the fifty-fifth to the fifty-sixth hour; 50 pe 
cent after 56 hours. 

Lower Silesia.—According to an award of July 1, 48 hours : worked 
per week. The increase for overtime is 15 per cent from |e forty: 
ninth to the fifty-fourth hour and 25 to 50 per cent from ‘he filty- 
fifth hour. 


ry 
\\ henever 
avy ard does 
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Mining Industry 


Ls, OWL? Silesia.—According to an arbitration award made compul- 
L sory on June 1, 1927, daily hours of work for surface workers vary 
BF fom 9 to 9%, according to circumstances. Overtime wages are in- 
b -reased by 15 per cent for the 9th hour and by 25 per cent for the 
10th hour. : ‘ : . ; j 
Swrony.—According to an arbitration award issued during April, 
' 1927, workers received, as from July 1, an increase of 15 per cent for 
| ‘he 9th hour and of 25 per cent for the 10th hour.* 
Lal 
ni Textile Industry 


“i, S IT was not found possible to draw up new regulations by 

i A common consent in the textile industry, awards were issued in 
— & April, May, June, and July, 1927, at the request of one or the other of 
‘he He the parties concerned. 


vas i ~=The normal working week was fixed at 48 hours, increases for over- 

ver # time varving from 10 to 25 per cent from the forty-ninth hour up to 

oes He the fifty-sixth hour, according to the districts and branches of the 
S industry concerned. 

at ie Chemical Industry 


as: [NX ACCORDANCE with section 6a of the emergency act of April 
14, 1927, an arbitration award allows workers in the chemical 


of | industry a 25 per cent increase in wages for every hour of overtime 
he J worked according to the provisions of the act. 

7 Woodworking Industry 

“\ @ THE standard collective agreement previously in force in the Ger- 
ULS 


P man woodworking industry granted for the first three hours 
_ worked in excess of the 48-hour week an increase of 10 per cent of the 
» average wage. In virtue of an arbitration award made on July 1 
' at the request of the Federal Minister of Labor, an increase of 25 per 
' cent must be paid for the first three hours of overtime. 


Paper, Cardboard, Cellulose, and Wood-pulp Industry 


HE two-shift system was previously in force in this industry. 

An arbitration award accepted by both parties at the end of 
‘ July, 1927, prescribes the 8-hour day and 48-hour week. The three- 
o shift system was to be brought into operation before September 30, 
Ke but in case of necessity this date could be extended to December 31, 
. 1927. Wages are increased by 10 per cent from the forty-eighth to 
: the fifty-fourth hour and by 25 per cent after the fifty-fourth hour. 








‘Attention should also be drawn to the following three arbitration awards given before the coming into 
0 operation of the act of April 14, 1927: 


‘ The Rub An award of Mar. 18, 1927, prescribes the 8-hour day for underground workers, the reduc- 
h ion of working hours from 10 to 9 for surface workers in continuous-process establishments, and a reduction 
. ofthe daily hours of attendance from 12 to 10. Wages are increased by 25 per cent after the 9th hour in 

continuous-process undertakings where a 10-hour day is in operation. 

_Au-la-Chapelle-—An arbitration award of Mar. 26, 1927, establishes a shift of 7 hours for underground 

Workers. Overtime must be carried out so that the shift does not exceed 8'%4 hours. Since June 14 the 
d length of the shift has been reduced to 84 hours. The hours of work of surface workers are the same as 


those underground. 

, l pper Silesia.—An arbitration award of Feb. 22, 1927, provides for underground workers a reduction of 
~— « irter hour as from Mar. 1,and a second one-quarter hour as from Sept. 1, 1927. Wages are increased 
'Y © per vent for the 9th hour in continuous-process undertakings. 
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Tobacco Industry 


EFORE the coming into operation of the emergency 
hours of work were 54 but could be prolonged to 5: 
extra renumeration being paid. The arbitration award acc, 
the two parties provides for a 48-hour week as from May 
Wages are increased by 20 per cent from the forty-ninth to | 
fourth hour and by 25 per cent after the fifty-fourth hour. 


Weekly 
Without 


he fifty. 


mp 00 


Minimum Wages in Tokyo Building Trades 


T A RECENT conference of the Bureau of Social Affairs of 
Tokyo it was decided to establish the following standard jyip. 
imum daily wages for building workers placed through ¢h, 

municipal employment exchange on public and private undertal’ « 
of that city. 
MINIMUM WAGES IN BUILDING TRADES OF TOKYO 


iS 
= 


(Conversions into United States currency based on exchange rate in October, 1927, of ver 
First class Second class 
| ‘ee i 

; Siecle = 
Occupation | T od United 
, | States , | States 

Ye or oe , ; 
n Cur- | Yen Cur 
| rency | rency 


Carpenters EE A A MN os eT 2.7 $1. 26 2 $1. 12 
Stonemasons ‘ . 30 | 1. 54 2. i 1. 2¢ 


Plasterers - 230/ 1.30} 25 1. 16 
Foremen : 2. . 93 | | . 84 
Navvies_. Pa . 88 ; .79 
Unskilled laborers: 
Males : a , . 70 | l . 65 
Females paginas . 80 | 87 
Foremen._. ate AO Oa 2 wt... 


+ oe 


It is anticipated that these minimum standards will be applicable 
from October 1, 1927, to March 31, 1928. 

The fixing of this minimum wage scale in the building trades will 
indirectly have an effect on the wage standards for similar workers 
not engaged through the municipal employment exchange, and evel- 
tually may affect the wages in allied industries. 


cocnesiematliaaitihs aaimanis 
Wages in Switzerland, 1926 ° 
A REPORT of the wages of workers in various industries in 


Switzerland who were injured in industrial accidents during 

the year 1926 is given in the December, 1927, issue oi the 
bulletin published by the Federal Labor Bureau. 

The wages are reported for five classes of workers—foremen and 

master workmen, skilled and partly skilled workers, unskille« work: 

ers, Women, and young persons under 18 years of age. In gener 


§ International Labor Office. Industriai and Labor Information. Geneva, Dec. 5, 1927, | 
® Switzerland. Office fédéral du Travail. Informations de Statistique sociale. ecen 
342-349, 
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the wages showed little variation from the average for 1925. There 
was no change in the average wages of unskilled workers in 1926, 
while there was an increase of 2 per cent in the wages of foremen 
and of 1 per cent in each of the other three groups over the average 
wages paid in 1925. 

The daily wages of the four classes of adult workers mentioned 
above who were injured in accidents in 1926 were from 106 to 108 
per cent higher than in 1913, but real wages, measured by the cost 
of living, were only from 27 to 28 per cent higher than in the pre-war 
vear. There was a slight decrease in the cost of living in 1926 over 
that of 1925, resulting in a slight increase in the real wages of adult 
workers. 

The following table shows the average daily wages of Swiss workers 
in 1913 and 1926 and index numbers of actual wages and real wages 
in 1926, by industry groups: 

\VERAGE DAILY WAGES OF WORKERS INJURED IN ACCIDENTS IN SWITZERLAND 
AN TN 1913 AND 1926 AND INDEX NUMBERS OF ACTUAL WAGES AND REAL WAGES 


[Average exchange rate of franc in 1926=19.31 cents] 


Average wages paid | Index numbers of— 


















| Actual Real 
Industry group | wages | wages 
1913 1926 | So ry 
1913= 100 
Foremen: Francs | Franes | | 
RE REI ERE eh ee ee eae ee ae 8.85 16. 65 188 116 
MEE EDS ET 9 a a ee 7. 60 16, 22 213 131 
ey Te Sa aia is keine knead dace 7. 61 15. 36 202 125 
t Textiles Se RSS. a 7.41 14. 65 | 198 | 122 
ey Food pOOGmini min me ccc nk. Commas 7. 89 18. 58 | 235 | 145 
© Skilled and semiskilled workers: 
4 Metal and machine imdustries._............................ 6. 36 12. 58 198 122 
4 RE as, SE ee ee aR Sg 6. 20 13. 23 213 131 
On Ge cc we amiomm eer 5. 58 11. 90 213 | 131 
i RS hes OC aaa Tae 6. 78 12. 72 188 | 116 
OGG WROTNG i 5. 86 13. 54 | 231 | 143 
I Nn ee 4.78 10. 69 } 224 | 138 
i IRE EE SE SET ee Aa SAS 6.19 13. 79 223 | 138 
Ce eae 6. 35 | 16. 04 | 253 | 156 
Unskilled workers: 
Metal and machine industries__........................._.- 4. 88 9. 90 203 | 125 
eg REO ES ara: 4. 7! 10. 10 213 | 131 
Lieder. De ORS 2a ae 4. 29 9. 06 211 | 130 
tS ||.!)”””t«”*~éC OS ee 4. 41 9. 42 214 | 132 
Yo eo oo i ear ray 4. 59 10. 43 227 140 
Food products and tebeees................................- 5.30} 10.95 207 | 128 
Commercial GUGRmeIEEIOD 8. 5. 28 | 11.04 209 | 129 
 emetrbesek, ..... Jo 7 VCS 5. 09 | 9. 27 182 112 
cise! Pe EE PRL 4. 57 8.77 192 119 
Women: 
Dn LS RD ot CI 3.18 | 6. 83 215 | 133 
ty LER LF TD 3. 83 | 7. 42 194 | 120 
, Feed prodmeiiame eememee. .. J... ._..-_-......-... 2. 63 | 5. 88 224 | 138 
Young persons (under 18 years of age): 
Metal and machine industries_____....._................_. 2. 78 | 4.90 176 | 109 
NG ee 3. 88 | 7.43 191 | 118 
page IE SAE “GALT GE aa a RS. 2. 60 | 4. 60 177 | 109 
wuOmne and GGG SEE Si 3. 26 | 5. 48 168 104 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


an 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
December, 1927 


of 1 per cent in December as compared with November, whj] 
pay-roll totals increased 1.7 per cent. 

The level of employment in December, 1927, was 6.4 per cent 
below the level of employment in December, 1926, and pay-ro!! totals 
were 6.6 per cent lower in December, 1927, than in December, 1926. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment for 
December, 1927, is 85.1, as compared with 85.9 for November, 1927. 
87.6 for October, 1927, and 90.9 for December, 1926; the weizhted 
index of pay-roll totals for December, 1927, is 89.3, as compared 
with 87.8 for November, 1927, 91.2 for October, 1927, and 95.6 for 
December, 1926. 

The report for December, 1927, is based on reports from 10,607 
establishments in 54 of the chief manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in December had 2,922,922 
employees whose combined earnings in one week were $77,975,546. 


e 


F MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased ninc-tenths 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in December and 
November, 1927 


EVENTEEN of the 54 separate industries had more employees 
in December than in November and 33 industries reported 
increased pay-roll totals. 
Agricultural-implement factories increased their employees nearly 
7 per cent; automobile plants increased 4.3 per cent; rubber-boot 
factories increased 4.4 per cent; the slaughtering and meat-packing, 
silk-goods, carpet, pottery, and rubber-tire industries each gained in 
the neighborhood of 2.5 per cent in employment. The increases in 
each of the remaining 9 industries were between 1.7 per cent and less 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent. ; 
The increases in pay-roll totals, in December as compared with 
November, in general were considerably greater than in eniploy- 
ment—for example, the pay rolls of the agricultural-implement and 
the rubber-tire industries were each over 10 per cent higher in 
December than in November, automobile-plant pay rolls were 8./ 
per cent higher, and silk-goods mills reported an increase of 6.5 per 
cent. Men’s clothing and cast-iron pipe with very small increases 
in employment reported increases in pay-roll Pal § of 6.8 and 5.7 
er cent, respectively, while several industries, such as iron and steel, 
»00ts and shoes, and chemicals coupled decreased employment ith 
increased pay-roll totals. 
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The outstanding decreases both in employment and pay-roll totals 
bere for the greater part seasonal, the industries most affected being 
cement, brick, steam fittings, stoves, sawmills, furniture, paper boxes, 
slass, ice cream, sugar refining, and cigars and cigarettes. 
°'The contrasting wereases of considerable size in pay-roll totals and 


| aller decreases in employment are clearly illustrated by the changes 
| Eight groups show larger 


in the totals of the 12 groups of industries. 


Fpay rol ranging from an increase of 8 per cent in the group of 
miscellaneous industries to 1.3 per cent in the chemical group, while 


only 3 groups show increased employment—paper, 0.3 per cent, 


vehicle, 0.9 per cent, and miscellaneous, 0.8 per cent. 


The lumber, 


S tone-clay-glass, tobacco, and food groups reported decreases in both 


items. 


The East Central divisions—both North and South—alone of the 

9 ceographic divisions show increases in December as compared with 
November both in employment and pay-roll totals; the outstanding 

F decreases were in the Pacific and Mountain divisions. 


Tarte 1. COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 


ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 

















Estab- 
Industry lish- 
ments 
' Food and kindred products_-_-_| 1,609 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
er Renee 186 
Confectione TY... secessdsbestsae 301 
[ce cream woceseeseeseoesee 195 
Fieur... ......<saeueeen 320 
B iking 6 cine meade 593 
Sugar refining, came. -....-.-. 14 
| Textiles and their products____| 1,863 
Cotton goods PE en a ee 454 
Hosiery and knit goods__-___-_- 245 
Silk goods . ....<<<0s25seeees 196 
Woolen and worsted goods _- - 187 
Carpets and rugs. ........-..- 28 
Dyeing and finishing textiles - 99 
Clothing, men’s.__......_- ihe 281 
Shirts and collars........._._. 94 
Clothing, women’s__________. 206 
Millinery and lace goods--.--_- 73 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
WOUl............sacaseeeeeee 1, 762 
Iron and stesb.< 6. oe 204 
Cast-iron pipe... oe 42 
Structural ironwork. _._..__. 153 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products... ose ee 950 
Hardware... fee ed 71 
Machine tOOM. 5 ee Paeree 149 
Steam fittings and steam and 
_ hot-water heating apparatus 107 
UOVES. ... ....cakcuiiee eee o R6 
Lumber and its products______ 1, 136 
Lumber, sawmills.......____. 449 
Lumber, millwork........___. 264 
Purniture....ccsmiied is 2 423 
Leather and its products______ 351 
Leather... cee 123 
Boots and pe ER REE NG; 228 


Footnote: at end of table. 





Number on pay roll 


Novem- 


ber, 
1927 


228, 012 


84, 967 
39, 611 
8, 782 
16, 034 
68, 361 
10, 257 


609, 913 
234, 200 
83, 610 
54, 566 


618, 315 
252, 248 
12, 537 
23, 269 


219, 170 
31, 747 


’ 


36, 164 
15, 371 


216, 689 
117, 817 
31, 658 
67, 214 


116, 620 
27, 002 
89, 618 
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ce ee Per 
cent 
Decem- of 
ber, change 
1927 
225, 956 
86, 885 +2. 3 
38, 123 —3.8 | 
8, 429 —4.0) | 
15, 660 —2.3 
67, 213 —1.7 
9, 646 —6.0 
605, 340 (*) 
229, 747 —1.9 
82, 150 —1.7 
55, 724 +2. 1 
64, 801 —0.7 
24, 400 +2. 4 
32, 771 —0.3 
61,799 | + () 
20, 625 —0. 6 
22, 172 +0. 5 
11, 151 +1.3 
611, 075 
248, 554 —1.5 
12, 596 +0. 5 
23, 064 —0.9 
218, 811 —0.2 
31, 644 —0.3 
27, 793 —0.1 
34, 146 —5.6 
14, 467 —5.9 
208, 836 (‘) 
112, 774 —4.3 
31, 214 —1.4 
. —3.5 
114, 177 (4) 
26, 974 —0.1 
87, 203 —2.7 











Amount of pay roll 





1927 1927 


(1) | $5,804,215 | $5, 797, 794 


2,197,558 | 2, 265, 723 
735, 461 739, 419 
290, 495 279, 783 
433,685 | 426, 596 

1, 844,620 | 1,799, 827 
302, 396 286, 446 


11, 964,498 | 12, 171,904 
3, 782, 547 | 3, 740, 333 
1, 628, 584 | 1,622,019 
1, 136, 230 | 1, 213, 754 
1, 458, 587 | 1, 474, 739 

633, 939 670, 206 
803, 308 811, 776 
1, 376,397 | 1, 469, 461 


345, 134 346, 606 
553, 193 568, 618 


246, 579 254, 392 


() | 17,604,106 | 17,861, 759 


7,344, 692 | 7,413, 703 
274, 939 290, 742 
675, 666 702, 001 


6, 268, 229 | 6, 435, 068 





779, 393 786, 229 | 
852, 681 869, 560 


981,067 | 960, 402 
427, 439 404, 054 


4,894,200 | 4, 697, 966 
2,465,651 | 2,333,342 

760, 374 754, 483 
1, 668,175 | 1,610, 141 


2,456,845 | 2,489, 506 
667, 493 688, 048 
1, 789, 352 | 1, 801, 452 





November, | December, ch 








Per 
cent 
of 
ange 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS Ix 


ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AN} 


1927—C ontinued 


Industry 


Estab- 


lish- 


| ments 





Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes : 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers 
Petroleum refining 


Stone, clay, and glass products | 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery 


| 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel_ 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper | 
See eae i | 
Tobacco products. ; 
Chewing and smoking tobac- | 
co and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 


Vehicles for land transporta- 
tion_. 

Automobiles 

Carriages and wagons 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad__ 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries. 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, appa- | 

ratus, and supplies ; 
Pianos and organs. 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires 
Shipbuilding, steel 


All industries 


401 | 
92 | 


168 
39 
10 
55 


37 


Number on pay roll 


Novem- 
ber, 
1927 


178, 880 
57, 851 
20, 813 
50, 906 
49, 310 


88, 726 
33, 050 
10, 485 
45, 191 


110, 906 
25, 386 
32, 574 
13, 734 
39, 212 


49, 932 
19, 600 


30, 332 
47,620 


8, 386 
39, 234 


432, 836 
274, 757 
1, 745 


24, 825 


131, 509 
247, 583 
24, 317 


120, 818 

7, 787 

| 19, 197 
49, 749 


25, 715 | 





10, 607 2, 946,032 \2, 922, 922 | 


Decem- 
ber, 
1927 


179, 153 
57, 305 
20, 168 
51, 739 
49, 941 


87,535 | 
32, 476 | 
10, 447 | 
44, 612 | 


105, 526 
23, 661 
30, 502 
14, 127 
37, 236 


49,579 
19, 211 
30, 368 
45,351 

8, 325 


37, 026 


441,999 
286, 520 
1, 774 
24, 708 
128, 997 
248, 395 
26, 006 
117, 767 
7, 494 
20, 037 
50, 980 
26, 111 





cent 
of 
change 


Q) 


| 


Vi) 


Amount of | 


| November, 
1927 


$5,834, 361 
* 869 


2,575, 380 
899, 706 
109, 497 

, 476, 177 
900, 304 
745, 203 
825, 650 
363, 512 
965, 909 


495, 130 
5, 538 
28, 107 


402 
705 





473, 458 
, 692, 944 
37, 705 


774, 992 


967, 816 
983, 641 
687, 


, 395, 
236, 
491, 
428, 
744, 


108 


Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic . 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


All divisions.___. + 


1, 359 | 


2, 493 


2, 855 | 
983 | 


1,117 
505 
442 


186 | 


667 


403, 440 
830, 708 
938, 512 
153, 139 
279, 261 
111, 027 
85, 137 

27, 288 | 
117, 520 | 





395, 313 | 
819, 030 
946, 602 | 
150, 465 | 
276, 685 | 
111, 104 | 
83, 800 | 
26, 137 | 
113, 786 


—2. 
—1l. 
+0. § 
—l. 
—0. { 
+0. 
—1.6 
—4,2 
—3.2 


3, 268 
, 293 

, 494 

, 916 
3, 149 
45, 463 
, 5R5 
338 

> aed 


» aid 





10,607 2,946,032 2,922,922 | () 


76, 639, 783 


558 


320, 668 


202 
746 | 
557 i 


839 | 
189 | 


937 


77,975, 546 





77,975, 546 


1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the prece 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of c! 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that th« 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 

3 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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» CENTS OF CHANGE, NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1927—12 GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


, the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers 
ndustries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 


Per cent of change, 
November, 1927, 
to December, 1927 | 


Per cent of change, 
November, 1927, 
to December, 1927 





| | 

Number} Amount Number | Amount 
on pay of pay | on pay | of pay 

roll roll roll 


ired products-...| . .2 || Metal products, other than 

their products --- . 6 .9 iron and steel ; 

| and their prod- || Tobacco products- - - - : 

Vehicles for land transporta- 
Satake Se eee 

i its products- ---- j .6 | Miscellaneous industries_-_-__- 


rinting ER . 
nd allied products} . a Allindustries...._. 
ind glass products; 








Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in December, 1927, and 
December, 1926 


HE level of employment in manufacturing industries in December 
1927, was 6.4 per cent below the level of employment in Decem- 
ber, 1926, and pay-roll totals were 6.6 per cent lower. 

Comparing conditions in December, 1927, with December, 1926, 
each of the 12 groups of industries shows a decrease in employment 
and all except the paper group decreases in pay-roll totals over the 
\2-month period. The outstanding decreases were 11.2 per cent in 
employment and 14 per cent in pay-roll totals, both in the iron and 
steel group. The smallest decreases in both items were in the food 
and the textile groups, ranging from 0.6 to 1.5 per cent. 

The notable increases in separate industries were 1 per cent in 
employment and 14.7 per cent in pay-roll total in the automobile 
industry and 11.8 and 8 per cent in the rubber-boot and shoe indus- 
try. Agricultural implements, baking, sugar refining, dyeing and 
finishing textiles, shirts and collars, women’s clothing, newspaper 
printing, carriages and wagons, and chewing tobacco also show con- 
siderable improvement. 

The pronounced decreases in employment over this 12-month 
period were 18.6 per cent in shipbuilding, 16.8 per cent in petroleum 
refining, 13.1 per cent in machine tools, 12.7 per cent in stoves, 12.5 
per cent in steam-railroad car building and repairing and pianos, 
12.2 per cent in foundry and machine-shop products, 11.8 per cent 
in cast-iron pipe, 10.6 per cent in iron and steel and sawmills, and 
10.5 per cent in millwork. 

Each geographic division showed a falling off in employment from 
December, 1926, to December, 1927, the greatest decrease being in 
the West South Central, Middle Atlantic, and New England divi- 
sions, and much the smallest decrease being in the South Atlantic 
States, 

The East North Central division, which showed a decrease of 2.8 
per cent in employment, showed an increase of 0.2 per cent in pay- 
roll totals, while each of the remaining 8 divisions showed decreased 
pay-roll totals ranging from 1 per cent to 11.1 per cent. 
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TABLE 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


3.—_COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, 


1927, WITH DECEMBER, 1926 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total o 4 


weighted in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table : 


Per cent of 


change, 


pared wi 
Industry 


Num- 
ber on 
pay roll 


Food and kindred products. 
Slaughtering and meat 
packing 
Cc wy 
Ice cream. 


Saar refining, cane 


Textiles and their products. 
Cotton goods-__- = 
Hosiery and knit goods — 
Silk goods all 
Woolen and worsted goods. 
Carpets and rugs ; Z 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 

tiles _ i: 
Clothing, men’s wh Sees 
Shirts and collars__......_-- 
Clothing, women’s. eae 
Millinery and lace goods... Ae 


Iron and steel and their 


Iron and steel 

Cast-iron pipe --- 

Structural ironwork -~_-.___- 

Foundry and machine-shop | 
products-_- 

Hardware 

Machine tools. 

Steam fittings ‘and steam 
and hot-water heating | 
apparatus 

Stoves 





Lumber and its products__. 
Lumber, sawmills. 
Lumber, millwork_. 
Furniture 


Leather and its anaes 
Leather. 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes. _ - 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 








cember, 


I yecem- 
be T 1927 
’ ’ 


com- 

th De- 
9g? 

1926 Industry 


| Amount 


of 
pay roll 





Chemicals and allied pene 
ucts. és ‘ 
Chemicals.. 
Fertilizers _ ee 
Petroleum refining ee ‘ 


Stone, clay, and om saad 
| Wee = 
Cement 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery 


Metal products, other than | 
iron and steel. 

Stamped and enameled 

Brass. bronze, and “eopper. 
0 eee 


| Tobacco products __- 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 
i Cigars and cigarettes 


| Vehicles for land p patepee~ 
tation_. aachn 
Automobiles......_____. “ 
_ ‘arriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad_- " 


Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad Bene 


n 
one 
oa 


| Miscellaneous industries__ 
Agricultural implements.. 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies_- 
Pianos and organs. _. sh 
Rubber boots and shoes__- 
Automobile tires __-__--_-- 
Shipbuilding, steel 


All industries 


—ii, 
—3. 
14. 


+0. 

—2. 
—0. 
+0. 
+3. 4 


J ) 
Oe mOS Waltre 





Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central. 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 











5.9 


9.0 


—6,6 
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Per Capita Earnings 


ER CAPITA earnings in December, 1927, for the 54 industries 
P combined were 2.6 per cent higher than in November, 1927, 
and 0.3 per cent lower than in December, 1926. 
~ Increases in per capita earnings in December, 1927, as compared 
with November, 1927, are shown in 45 industries, 11 of the increases 
being between 4 and 9 per cent. The shipbuilding industry leads 
among these 11 with an increase of 8.9 per cent, followed by rubber 
fires with 7.4 per cent, men’s clothing with 6.7 per cent, cast-iron 
pipe with 5.2 per cent, and electrical machinery with 4.9 per cent; 
the automobile industry shows an increase of 4.2 per cent. : ; 

Employees in 22 industries were averaging greater earnings in 
December, 1927, than in December, 1926. The automobile indus- 
try shows an inerease in per capita earnings of 13.6 per cent, ship- 
building an increase of 5.4 per cent, flour an increase of 4.2 per cent, 
while silk goods, hosiery, shirts, and chemicals show increases of 
over 3 per cent each. 


TapLe 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS DECEMBER, 1927, WITH NOVEM- 
‘a BER, 1927, AND DECEMBER, 1926 









































Per cent of Per cent of 
change De- change De- 
cember, 1927, cember, 1927, 
compared compared 
with— with— 
Industry Industry 
No- De- No- De- 
vem- cem- vem- | cem- 
ber, ber, ber, ber, 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Ghinbuilding. . . ...c.ésiiadeuncaen | +8.9 +5.4 || Glass___-: Fe erneabdbbshiinsrenkitededeals ; +1.9); -—18 
Automobile tires.................-] +7.4 RN Eee pean +19; +01 
Clothing, Moen’s..... ccnusonesaneins | +6.7 —3.7 || Millinery and lace goods__-----_- +1.8 —0.2 
Cast-iron pipe .......cssalssuseieaaaee +5. 2 —1.6 || Paper and pulp__....-......--- +1.8 —0.8 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, Woolen and worsted goods____- +1.8 —1.4 
end supplies.....i.cscssuwaneieectuacs +4.9 +0.1 || Dyeing and finishing textiles____ +1.4 +0.3 
Structural ironwork... ........--- +4.8 +0. 2 || Hosiery and knit goods_________- +1.3 +3.1 
GE 900s . ..... casa as +4.6 +3.3 || Cigars and cigarettes.___..........| +1.2 +0. 3 
Comiectionery . .. ..;.cinsimiinendiniens « +4. 5 IE Oe PI oi i pein cins cs oe esi oncen +1.2 —3.5 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- i| Shirts and collars__..-.......-- ; +1.1 +3. 1 
OMS... .......<s00unueiee aan +4.4 —1.3 || Slaughtering and meat packing.__| +0.9 —G.1 
Chemsicels..... cian! +4, 4 Oe IE in ince cacccenséncne +0. 8 —1.3 
Avtomonihes._... nnd eee ia, +4.2 | +13.6 || Printing, newspapers. .--...._._- +0. 8 +1.6 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- || Flour____- SRG 2 ee +0. 7 +4. 2 
water heating apparatus________ +3.7 —3.1 || Sugar refining, cane___.._..._____- +0. 7 —3. 4 
Chewing and smoking tobacco + Liammber, miliwork..............- | +0. 6 —1.3 
end snuff... ....i See +3.6 —%.1 || Petroleum refining.__......_.___- | +0.5 +0. 7 
Boots and shoes... .itue se. +3. 5 ea ee Te +0. 4 —3.3 
Agricultural implements______.._- +3. 2 a eo ccc cneeb onsen | +0.3 +1.5 
Carpets and rugs. ....-<.-..c..... +3.2 o> a i (?) —L4 
Leather RRB PN wae et 43.2} (@) Car building and _ repairing, 
Pianos and organs...............- +3.1 —2.4 steam-railroad -_-..-...........- —0.5 —0.2 
Printing, book and job__._....__. +2.9 +a. 5 peer wees... «...~..~......s..... —0.5 +2. 5 
Pertillaers . .... cca art +2.8 no Set a eae —0.7 —0.9 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- Brick, tile, and terra cotta_______- —1.1 —4.0 
GE... ...... n.d ee +2.8 —3.1 |} Lumber, sawmills. -...........--- —1.1 +2.1 
fren and steel... cteueen aes  ' at 7. 2 eeieeereagee —-15|) -0.4 
Clothing, women’s___.........___ +2.3 +1.7 || Carriages and wagons___________- —2.0 —4,2 
Machine tools... cdicudiuesilc a +21 —0.8 || Stamped and enameled ware _-___- —2.2} @ 
Car building and repairing, elec- Rubber boots and shoes. --_---.-- —2.3 —3.4 
wWierailroad a ee +1.9 +1.3 
1 No change, 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Wage Changes 


EN establishments in 8 industries reported increases in 
during the month ended December 15, 1927. Thes, 
averaged 7.9 per cent and affected 318 employees, or 8 ) 
the total employees in the establishments concerned. | 
Twenty-six establishments in 13 industries reported d. 
wage rates during the same period. These decreases avery: 
per cent and affected 9,234 employees, or 86 per cent of the | 
ployees in the establishments concerned. 

The only significant increases or decreases reported in t] 
were the decreases of 10 per cent each reported by 9 cotton-cook 
establishments, which affected 7,291 employees, or 94 per cent : 
total employees in those establishments. 


5° Tates 
LCT Seg 


cent of 


nd } 
S period 


QO] the 


TABLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN NOVEMBER 15 A? 
BER 15, 1927 


Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in wage Employer 
rates 


Per cer 

Number 

Industry Total | Teport- 
ing in- Total | In estat 

crease or Range Average | lishment 

decrease number reportir 
in wage increast 
rates decrease 

wage rate 


num- 
ber re- 
porting | 








Increases 





Foundry and machine-shop 
products 5. 
Hardware in ark ies , 8. 
Machine tools eniintaa | 5. 6 
Printing, newspapers ' 11. 
Chemicals. 2] 5,0-10. 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
eae Me: 
Electrical machinery, appara- | 
tus, and supplies. ._..._- BE 








Slaughtering and meat packing 

Baking 7 

Cotton goods 

Clothing, men’s 

Structural ironwork : 

Foundry and machine-shop | 
preducts ; 

Lumber, millwork 

Paper and pulp Se ane 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta___- 

Glass 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Car building and repairing, | 
electric-railroad , 

Automobile tires 
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dexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


Table 6 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
ndustries and the general index of pay-roll totals from January, 
qustii 2 . 
923. to December, 1927. 

gE NERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
Paste be COTURING INDUSTRIES JANUARY, 1923, TO DECEMBER, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1923 =100] 












































Employment Pay-roil totals 
Mont! =. ae l 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 | 1923 1924 1925 | 1926 1927 
— 98.0| 95.4 90.0} 92.3| 89.4 91.8] 94.5 90.0] 93.9] 90.9 
ene 99.6 | 96.6 91.6 93.3| 91.0] 95.2] 99.4 95. 1 97.9 96. 4 
ot gy 101.8 96. 4 92.3} 93.7 | 91.4] 100.3 99. 0 96. 6 99. 1 97.7 
wry 101. 8 94. 5 92.1; 92.8] 90.6] 101.3 96. 9 94. 2 97.2 96. 6 
101.8} 90.8 90.9} 91.7] 89.7] 104.8 92. 4 94. 4 95. 6 95. 6 
| 101.9] 87.9 90.1} 91.3} 89.1] 104.7 87.0 91.7 95. 5 93.3 
| 100.4] 848] 893] 898] 87.3] 999] 808] 896] 91.2 89. 1 
| 99.7 85. 0 89.9} 90.7| 87.4 99. 3 83.5 | 91.4 94. 6 91.0 
we | 998] 86.7] 909] 922! 880] 100.0] 860] 90.4] 95.1 90. 1 
| 99.3 87.9 | 92.3 92.5 | 87.6} 102.3 88.5} 96.2] 98.6 91.2 
oe | 98.7] 87.8] 925] 91.4] 85.91 101.0 7.6} 96.2] 95.4 87.8 
i smaiead | 96.9] 89.4 92.6| 90.9] 85.1] 989] 91.7 97.3 95. 6 89. 3 
Average......| 100.0 | 90,3 | 91,2 | 91.9 | 88. 5 | 100.0 | 90.6 | 93.6 | 95.8 92.4 
| | | ) 


Index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for each of the 
54 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and for each of the 12 groups of industries, and also general in- 
dexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 7 
foreach month of 1927, together with average indexes for the years 
1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927. ‘This isin continuation of the tab- 


pulations presented in the Labor Review for August, 1925, and Feb- 


ruary, 1927, which recorded data, by months, from July, 1922, to 
December, 1926. 

Incomputing the general index and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the impor- 
tance of the industries. 

Following Table 7 is a series of graphs, made from index numbers, 
showing clearly the course of employment for each month of 1927 as 
compared with the corresponding month of 1926. The first chart 
represents the 54 separate industries combined and shows the course 
of pay-roll totals as well as the course of employment, and following 
this presentation are charts showing the trend of employment through 
the two years in each separate industry. 

_ For all of the basic data for these 55 charts the monthly average 
index for the year 1923 equals 100. 
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TABLE 7.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALSIN MAN 
INDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1927, AND YEARLY AVER 
1925, 1926, AND 1927 

[Monthly average, 1923 = 100] 








Food and kindred products 





General index Slaughtering 


Mesthent | Group index | and meat | Confectionery 
year packing 





. enemies a 
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Em- | Pay- Em- Pay- Em- y Em- Pay- 
ploy- | roll ploy- roll ploy- ploy- | roll 
ment totals ment totals | ment | totals ment | total 


1923 average_-_- 100. 

1924 average__. 90. 

1925 average__. 91, 

1926 average__ 91, 

1927 average-__- 88, 

1927—Jan-_._-. 89, 
Mar..-__- 91, 
(ee 
May..--- 
June. _-_. 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 


100. 
93. 
85. 
81. 
81. 


100. 100 
88. 7 93 
84. 4 | 90. | 
93. 5 
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Food and kindred products—Continued Textiles and their products 
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Group index 
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86, 
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85. 
88, 
88. 
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94. 
88. 
87. 
86. 
83. 
86. 
88. 
90. 
86. 
87. 


1923 average-_.- ' 100. 
1924 average... ‘ 101. 
1925 average___. q 2. 99. 
1926 average.___| s a 100. 
1927 average-___-. : L 102. 
1927—Jan ‘. 5. 87. 98. 
a 5. : 100. 

| ae 85. 101. 
a 2. 101. 
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Oct...-. a : 105. 
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101. 
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Textiles and their products—C ontinued 





Hosiery and 


Woolenand | Carpets and 
knit goods 
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Sle . 
s 4 
ilk goods | worsted goods | rugs 


| 100.0 
| 94. 
| 109. 
| 
| 





100. 0 
92. i 
94. 6 
93. 
96. 
98. 
9s. 
98. 
97. 


" 


_ 


1923 average.. 100. 0 100. 
1924 average_. 90. 7 90. 
1925 average___ 98. 1 105. 
1926 average__ 97. 109. 
1927 average_. 96. 112. 
1927—Jan 97. 109. 
Feb____- 98. 115. 
Mar...._- 98. 116. 
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eXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 


JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1927, AND YEARLY AVERAGES, 1923, 1924, 
) 1927—Continued 
[Monthly average, 1923 = 100] 








Iron and steel 























Textiles and their products—Continued and their 
products 
ial _le es cs Th a | 
‘lothing, men’s caine col | ( — “sm ge | Group index 
> y 7 7 } y > 
Employ- ae ‘Employ- Ro Employ- nell to |Employ- ak Employ-| rail to- 
ment tals ment tals | en | tals | ment | tals ment | tals 
| 
100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100, 0 100.0 
90. 1 86.4 84. 6 83. 3 88.7 | 87.3 87.1) 87.9 86,3 86.6 
86.9 | 82.4 86. 9 88. 2 83.6 | 87.9 84.8 | 87.0 87.3 90.6 
84.3 | 77.9 84. 1 85. 4 79. 2 80. 4 72. 4 75.1 92.0 97.2 
82.5 | 75.8 79.9 82. 2 83.5 | 86.3 69. 2 | 72.7 85.7 89.3 
83. 8 78.9 81.4 80.9 85.3 | 87.8 72.0 75. 5 88.1 90.9 
86.7 | 84.1 82. 2 83. 4 90. 2 99.9 74.7 80. 2 89,8 96,4 
85.1 | 81.4 80. 3 83. 6 93. 3 102. 7 74.4 78.9 90.3 97.8 
79. 6 67.4 79. 0 81.6 90. 6 92.9 73. 5 78. 5 89.4 96.4 
78.5 | 67.4 78. 3 81.0 85. 4 82.3 69.8 72.7 88. 1 93.5 
82.5 | 77.3 77.7 79. 6 77.3 72. 4 64.9 68. 2 86.9 91.8 
82.7| 79.3 76. 7 79. 3 75.2 | 75.2 62. 4 62. 0 85. 1 84.6 
84.8 | 81.0 76. 5 78.9 76.8 | 79.3 66. 8 69.8 84.4 87.1 
83.9 | 78.6 79.0 80. 4 80.8 | 87.3 70.0 75. 2 84.0 84,7 
83.1] 75.4) 81.2] 85.8] 84.1) 903] 67.0) 73.1 82.6) 844 
79.5 | 67.0 83. 3 85.8 81.3 81.8 | 67.0 68. 1 80. 6 81.6 
79. 6 | 71.5 82.8 86. 2 81.7 84.1 67.9 70. 3 79.7 82.8 

















Iron and steel and their products—Continued 






































: Foundry and | 
Iron and steel Cast-iron pipe eee - aad ay Hardware 
products } 

100.0! 100.0} 100.0| 100.0] 100.0! 100.0} 100.0! 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
93.5 | 93.9 104.1 | 105.4 91.0| 91.9 80.6 | 788) 91.9 93. 9 
v7.9| 1028| 1060| lor7| o02| 85| se7| w3| se2| Rt 
97. ; ‘ 7. § ' 5.7 3 1 ’ 
91.0} 93.9 95.2| 94.9 94.1 | 101. 1 81.3] 83.5) 81.3 89. 2 
93.0) 94.9 97.2} 91.0 94. 1 | 98. 1 84.2} 86.0) 83.9 92.7 
94.4) 100.9 96.6| 96.6 94.1 | 100.5 86.2| 91.6] 84.7 96.0 
95.6 | 104.0 99.4 | 101.9 93. 5 | 100. 4 86.3} 91.8!) 849 06. 3 
95.3 | 104.9 99.8 | 103.5 94.2| 97.9 85.0} 887] 84.1 94. 
94.4) 99.2] 101.7] 104.1 94.5 | 101.9 83.2] 87.2 82.9 91.8 
92.3 97.0 99.9} 99.9 95.7 | 105.0 82.3] 85.4 | 82.0 20. 4 
90.4 | 86.3 98.1 | 100.6 95.5 | 101.3 81.2} 81.4 79. 4 83. 1 
89.3) 90.5 95.6 | 97.4 97.1 | 108.0 80.8 | 82.2 | 76.8 83. 1 
88.7} 882 91.5| 925 96. 0 | 100. 7 79.0| 78.5 | 80. 3 85. 5 
87.6 oa.3 $8.8 $7.2 08. i 101.7 77.4 77.6 | 70.7 | $6.7 
86. 0 | ’ ‘ ¥. ; 7. 75. 74.7| 78. 7 
84.7) 86.9| 87.3| 841 90. 6 | 100.9| 749] 767| 786| 85.5 

Iron and steel and their products—Continued Lumber and its products 

Steam fittings 
Machine tools | #0d steam and Stoves Group index | umber, saw- 
a hot-water heat- mills 
ing apparatus 

100.0 | 100.0} 100.0{ 100.0! 100.0{ 100.0 190.0 | 190.9 100.0 | 100.9 
83.6| 84.7 95.4 | 97.3 86.3 | 88.7 | . , 5 .é 
87.5| 94.4 9.8 | 99.3 84. 1 85.9 93.1 | 98.1 90.0 95.5 
101.9} 113.1 96.8 | 102.0 86.0} 87.8) 90.8] 97.7 86.9 93.9 
4.6) 104.3 89.6 | 93.7 78.4| 79.4) 88.4| 91.0 79.1 86. 7 
102.8 | 113.2 87.9| 90.9 74.8| 73.8) 840] 87.1 79.1 81.9 
102.0 | 112.7 91.9) 99.3) 80.0) 831); 83.2] 89,3 78.1 83. 7 
100.7 | 112.1 90.9) 981) 821 84.6 | 82.9] 90.6 77.9 85. 2 
98.8 | 107.8 91.0} 96.2 80.4) 821 82.8 | 89.5 78.3 84. 2 
96.2 | 107.1 89.9 | 96.0 80.8 | 823 83.8 92.7 80.4 89. 5 
95.1 | 105.5 90.6 | 96.4 80.5 | 81.7 84.0 | 92.7 80.7 90. 1 
92.3} 98.5 91.1| 927); 67.3] 648 83.7 | 89.4 80. 4 86.7 
82.6} 91.2 91.5 | 97.6 76.9 | 78.5 84.5 | 92.5 80.9 88.7 
92.1 | 101.3 93.0) 96.7 80.6 | 80.9 85.1 | 93.7 81.2 90.3 
ms] ime) &2/ Ss! Sa) ss) mel Mil me) es 

. 3 . 5 83. 6 4 . . q q 7. 

90.2} 101.8 80.7 81.8 75.4| 75.8 79.8 | 88,0 74.6 82.9 
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TABLE 7.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALSIN wx 4 Saale 
INDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1927, AND YEARLY AVER RING 
1925, 1926, AND 1927—Continued , 
[Monthly average, 1923 =100] 












































Lumber and its products 
Continued Leather and its products 
_— ~~ ‘o Furniture Group index Leather 
| | | | 
Employ-|Pay-roll Employ-|Pay-roll|/Employ- Pay-roll Employ- Pay-1 
ment totals ment totals | ment | totals ment total 
silica | - — 
1923 average_-- 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0/ 100.0 | 106 
1924 average 99. 7 102. 7 94.8 | 96.3 | 90.6 88, 3 88. 4 mtr) 4 N 
1925 average | 101.5 | 106.6 98.7 | 101.5 | 92.5 89. 4 | 90. 0 91. 2 a 
1926 average....| 98.5 | 104.7 99.6 | 106.2) 90.3) 87.8) 91.2] 9g W) , 
1927 average- 87.9 93. 4 95.7 | 104.3 88.4 85. 5 89. 7 0) R7 G 
1927—Jan | 90.1 91.5 97.0 | 102.1 91.6} 87.3!) 93.0! 95.4 ‘ ae 
Feb......| 888] 91.7] 97.3] 107.3] 921] 92.3! 94.7] 97 ae 
Mar......| 88.2 92.7; 96.9] 107.8| 91.6 90.0) 92.9) 94 "4 
Apr.. 89. 0 95.0 | 94.4 | 104.4 | 87. 1 84, 2 | 88. 8 89. 9 “- 
May.....| 890] 95.8| 923] 100.9 85.5 | 81.8 87.4] 8g 
June. 89.9] 97.5} 91.6} 98.8] 85, 2 82,5 | 87.5 89 ’ , 
July... 89.3} 94.1 | 91.6] 95.7 |} 88, 2 86, 7 88, 2 R7 8 oon 
Aug......| 89.4 97.8) 941] 1023] 91.0] 93.3| 886] 90.4 + 
Seme.....1 8.7 93.3 | 97.1 105. 7 91.3 91.0 89. 2 88. 8 9 ++ 
Oct... 86. 1 93.1 | 99. 7 111.1 | 89. 4 85, 4 | 88.8 89. 0 Q 
Nov......| 84.0] 889] 99.7] 109.5] 846 75,3 88.9 | 88.7 , ; 
Dec..... | 82. 9 88. 2 96. 2 105. 7 82.9 76,5 88.8 91.4 8 : 
| 
| Paper and printing 
| Group index Paper and Paper boxes Printing, book 
P pulp al : and job | 
|———_——_— —__—___— —- — 4 
| | | 
1923 average--- 100.0 | 100.0 100.0} 100.0; 100.0, 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
1924 average-.- 100.2 | 102, 2 | 94. 3 96.8 99.3 | 102.2 102.0 | 103.5 4 ¥.1 
1925 average_-. 100.8 | 102.9 | 94.4 99. 2 99.9 | 104.7 101.5 | 106.0 i | 
1926 average. 103.6 | 111.5 95.6 | 102.5 101. 1 109. 5 104. 1 113.9 g 8 3 
1927 average.__.| 103.7 | 112.8 | 93. 3 99. 0 97.9 | 108.4 104.4 |} 116.2 87 
1927—Jan_.....| 104.3] 112.7| 94.4] 100.0 98.9 | 105.8 105.5 | 118.5 21.0 
Feb.....-| 104.4 | 113.3 | 94.5] 102.1 97.0! 106.3 105.9 | 117.8 5.8 21.5 
Mar..-. 104.4 | 114,2 | 94. 3 102. 0 95. 9 106. 0 106.5 | 119.6 8 9 
Apr... 103.6 | 113.0 | 94.2] 100.2 95.3 | 105.0 104.1 | 115.9 
May..-.- 102.8 | 112.6) 92.2 98. 7 94.4 104.2 103.6 | 115.2 
June-- 102.4 111.0; 92.0 97.0 94.5 102.8 103.2 | 114.4 
July.__.- 101.8 | 109.0 92. 2 95. 3 95.0} 103.8 101.6 | 111. ¢ ) 
Aug... 162.4 | 110.6 | 93.2 98. 0 96.3 | 107.2 102.9 | 113.9 2.2 
Sept 103.4 | 111.7) 93.3 96. 7 99.6 | 110.8 104.0] 114.9 1.) 22.9 
104.2 | 113.7) 93.3 99. 5 102.9 | 117.6 102.9 | 114.3 6.4 j 
Nov....- 105.1 | 114.7) 93.1 99. 0 103.8 | 117.5] 105.5] 116 . 7 
ae 105.4 | 117.0 92.3 99.9} 100.6} 113.3] 107.2] 122 5 2 
Stone, clay, 
Chemicals and allied products and glass 
products 
Group index Chemicals Fertilizers | ee Group index 
1923 average___.- 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0) 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 1000 
1924 average_._- 91.6, 92.7| 91.7] 95.8 90.3} 91.0 92. 1 89. 8 96.7 | 101.8 
1925 average... 94,2 95.9 92.7 97.6 98.8 | 98.6 94.3} 93.2 97.6 | 1083 
1926 average__- 98.4 | 101.8 | 95.3 | 103.5 103.9 | 108.9 100. 3 97.9 99.7 | 1064 
1927 average.__. 95.1 | 100.9| 95.3) 107.3 94.7} 102.3 94.9 | 93.6 94.2) 1003 
1927—Jan_-___- 98.3 | 101.9 96.1 | 106.0 97.0 | 103.3 101.9 97.0 89.4 | 918 
Feb___... 100.0 | 106.0; 96.3) 107.9 105.7 | 110.6 102.4 | 102.6 91.1) 
Mar.... 105.0 | 110.0 96.9 | 110.6 134.6 | 131.8 103.0 | 103.3 4.5 | IRS 
Aee....-. 105.2 | 109.5 96.7 | 108.8 142.3} 144.9 100.3 | 100.4 97.8 | 105 
May... 94.3 | 100.2 93.2 | 106.0 89. 9 95. 2 97.6 | 95.2 98.9) 10, 
June 90.3 | 100.0 94.0} 108.1 65.6 | 76.0 96.2 | 97.9 99,0 | 105.8 
} ee 89.4 95.1 92.9| 102.6 64.5] 76.5 95.7 | 92.2 4.4) #9 
Aug.....- 90.0) 96.4 93.3 | 104.2 71.7] 83.8 93.5} 91.5 94.5) 10! 
Sept____. 93,8 98,5 95. 3 104. 6 95. 2 110.7 | 91. 1 88. 5 95, 0 99 
Oct...... 92.6 98.3 96.3 | 108.9 91.8; 99.0} 87.9) 86.6 93, 4 ms 
Nov...... 91.7) 96.9 97.2 | 108.6 89.4} 96.8] 85.2] 84.2 93.0) & 
Raisins 90. 4 | 98. 2 95.5 | 111.3 89.0 | 99.1 84.1 | 83.6 88, 8 
= 

















1927 


1923 
1924 
192£ 
192¢ 
1927 


192; 



















































































EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 141 
- \EXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
ABLE 7 JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1927, AND YEARLY AVERAGES, 1923, 1924, 
IND" “ > Dp 1927—Continued 
— aremoumsid average, 1923=100] 
ae 4 “Metal prod- 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued auntie d 
steel 
Mont! 
Cement Brick, tile, and Pottery | Glass | Group index 
! 
E melon. \Pay-roll|E maler- Pay-roll Employ-| Pay all Zmploy- Pay-roll Employ- Pay-roll 
ment | totals | ment = hs totals & ment totals LS ment | totals | ment | totals 
:. 
1923 average 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 | | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
; coat aver ag 99.9 | 103.6 98.1 | 103.6 107. 5 | 110. 9 90.4 | 95.2 92.7 91.6 
1925 average 96.6 | 100.7 99.6 | 104.2! 104.9] 112.2 93.4 | 100.9 96.7 | 89.8 
1998 averagt 91.7 96. 0 100.7 | 105.2 106.8 | 116.6 99.0 | 108.0 | 97.5 | 98. 5 
.: A 1907 average 87.9 | 92.6 95.0 | 99.0 100. 9 | 109. 8 93.2 | 100.9] 90.5) 90,3 
- 1097—Jal 82. 0 80. 4 86.4 | 86.7 103.8 | 104.3 89. 7 96. 4 | 92.4 91.9 
SE 80. 1 81. 5 84.5 | 89.7 109.2 | 122.9 94.7 103.7 92.5 95,2 
7 Mar 84.8| 88.0 91.3 | 97.1 108.8 | 124.5 96.6 | 106.0 94.6) 97.9 
— Ane 88.2} 948 99.7 | 104.2 105.7 | 120.3 96.4 | 106.3 93.9 91,3 
me May 90.4 | 101.8 104.0} 112.3 103.7 | 111.4 94.9 105.2 93.5 | 95.1 
’ Tune 92.3 | 100.0 104.1 | 110.8 102.6 | 105.4 94.9 103.1} 90,7 91.5 
} July 93.3] 97.5 103.5 | 106.9 81.6| 81.3} 903 > 93.0] 89.5 86,9 
+ Aug 93.2] 99.1 100.9 | 105.6 94.8 | 103.2} 894) 96.2 90. 0 88, 3 
Sept 92.4] 97.5 97.8 | 100.6 96.7 | 1044| 925) 97.3 88, 9 86, 0 
+e Oct 90.0 | 96.1 92.8 | 96.3 98.6 | 111.1] 93.3) 102.5 87.9 86.7 
Nov 86.7 | 91.0 90.1 | 92.5 101.0} 111.8] 95.2, 102.3 86, 5 85, 1 
° Dec 80. 8 | 83. 5 84.3) 85.8 103.9) 117.3) 90.4 99.0 86,0 87, 1 
Metal roduets, other than 
iron cad steel—Continued | Tobacco products 
F Brass, bronze, | Chewing and a 
Seeenaee and and copper Group index | smoking tobacco ' een 
enameled ware products and enuff | cigarettes 
\). 0 ME 1923 average 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100, 0 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 
#. | My 1924 average 90.1} 85.3 94.0) 93.9] 94.0) 95.6 99.9 |} 101.1 93.3 94.9 
1925 average 94.2} 91.7 97.9! 100.2} 92.0| 92.7 92.0} 98.2 92. 1 92.0 
1926 average 95.1 | 91.5 98.7 | 101.1| 85.6 | 87.7 94.9| 99.9 84. 5 86.3 
1927 average. 84.6 | 82.9 93.2] 93.0| 840) 85.2 92.7| 97.6 82. 9 83. 7 
1927—Jan___- 83.7 | 76.6 96.4] 97.5| 72.8] 177.6 92.3 | 102.5 75.9 74.7 
i Feb_..-- 86. 1 86. 4 95.4} 985! 83.6) 80.6) 989] 105.1 81.6 77.7 
» 9 Mar 89.6 | 91.2 96.8} 100.3| 83.5! 821) 97.8] 100.0 81.6 80.0 
Apr 88.2 | 86.7 96.5| 93.0| 81.6) 79.0 90.6} 91.3] 80.4 77.6 
May 86.1 | 85.9 96.8 | 98.5 | 82.4 84.6 89.0] 944] 81.6 83. 5 
June 84.2} 83.2 93.7] 94.6 84.6 87.8 89.2} 98.9/| 840 86. 5 
July... 82.8] 78.4 92.5} 90.0} 84.6) 86.7 87.3 | 96.4 84. 3 85. 6 
Aug 82.5] 82.1 93.4; 90.6) 78.5) 80.8 91.1 95.3 76.9 79. 1 
Sept... 82.9| 78.8 91.6 88.7| 87.8 91,4 91.3 93. 1 | 87.4 91.2 
Oct 83.4] 82.7 89.9} 882| 898) 92.3 95.7 | 102.2| 890 91.1 
Nov 83.5 | 82.8 87.9 | 86.0 89, 1 91.3) 949] 94.5 88. 3 90.9 
Dec... 81.8) 79.4 87.9} 90.0) 845), 87.9 94.2] 97.2} 83.3 86. 8 
ae Vehicles for land transportation 
icts —__—— 7 a . 7 
a ae Car building Car building 
index Group index Automobiles ‘ —— and | and repairing, | and repairing, 
wageas | electric-railroad | steam-railroad 
100, OE 1923 average__ 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0/ 100.0! 100.0 100. 0 | 100. 0 
101. 3S 1924 average. __ 88.6} 87.5| 93.6| 91.1 83.5| 87.7| 887] 888] 85.5| 85.0 
— 1925 average. 91.0) 93.5 106.5 | 111.3 92. 1 92. 6 | 88.4) 91.3 81.3 82. 2 
100 Ee fverage 91.2) 92.8) 107.6) 108.7 91.9) 923] 887) 90.8 80.8} 82.7 
-y 1927 average 82.8 | 85.0 98.24 98.2 72.3| 77.2 89.5 | 91.8 72.9 76. 3 
Oe Jon 81.2] 73.6 90.3, 69.0 62.6 | 66.4 88. 1 89. 6 75.5 75.8 
ee) = 85.3) 88.8] 101.7) 102.9 73.4 | 77.0 89.1 | 90.6 75.0 80. 0 
— Mar 86.3) 91.3 106.1 | 112.6 74.5] 79.7 89.5) 92.5 73.9| 77.9 
1078 a 86.8] 931] 106.9| 115.8 73.3 | 80.8 89.5} 91.9 74.2| 78.9 
105 6 May 86.9) 94.2) 107.2) 116.5 74.1 | 80.4 88.4 | 92.6 74.3 | 80.4 
a June 85.1) 85,8 101.6 | 96.4 70.5 | 76.3 89.8 | 93.1 74.7 | 78.8 
100} July 82.3] 81.4 95.3 91.9 67.6 | 73.6 90.3 | 90.4 74.0) 74.3 
9 | Aug. 83.0 | 85.8 99.1 | 100.1 72.5 78.8 90.8 | 92.3 72.6 76. 5 
my Sept 81.7) 81.6 96.2) 94.5 76.2| 81.2 90.8 | 91.5 72.0 72.8 
py Vet 80.9) 84.2 95.2) 98.1 74.8| 81.5 90.0} 91.2 71.4 74.9 
Nov... 76.8 | 79.0 87.2 86.3 73.5 | 75.3 88.9 | 92.1 69.5 | 73.7 
Dec......| 97.5] 86,8 91.0 93.8 74.8 | 75.0 88.4 | 93.4 68. 2 | 71.9 
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TABLE 7.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN M AN 
INDUSTRIES—JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1927, AND YEARLY AVER 
1925, 1926, AND 1927—Continued 

[Monthly average, 1923 =100] 


Miscellaneous industries 



























































— : Electrical ma- - 
Monthana | Greup index eee | chinery,appara-| ! — 
year tus,and supplies | Sans 
| = ans ra 
'Employ- Pay |Employ- — |Employ- | _ Employ- Pay 
ment totals | ment totals | ment | totals | ment tot 
1923 average..... 100.0| 100.0| 100.0| 100.0| 100.0! 100.0! 100.0! 100; 
1924 average.__- 87.8 90.6 80. 1 83. 8 93.8 97.7| 94.9] 101.8 
1925 average___. 91.6) 94.6 92.4] 101.1 9.9] 95.0] 940] 10: 
1926 average-_--- 96.8 101.9 98. 7 111.4 98. 7 103. 1 | 95.0 105. 4 R59 
1927 average... 96.3 | 102.8 90. 7 102. 7 93. 8 98. 7 85. 9 92. | : 
1927—Jan__-.-.| 100.7 107.2 93.8} 104.1 96.3 | 101.1} 933] 98.0 
= 102.5 | 109.2 96.6 | 112.2 95.1 | 100.1 | 90.2 93.7 
oe 102.5 | 111.4 96.6 | 109.5 93.8] 100.4] 87.4 92 
See 101.8 | 113.3 93. 8 107.8 93. 5 100. 2 | 84. 5 Q7 4 
May...-- 100.2 | 109.3} 91.2! 106.2 92.7| 100.2} 829| 881 
ee 98.7 104.9 | 89.5 101. 1 | 94.8 101.7 | 82.9 86. 0 
july... 94.2 99.5; 85.3] 93.1] 920 93.6 | 79.2 79. Q 
Aug-- 92.6 96.6 | 86. 6 99.0 | 92. 4 97.7 | 83.8 | 89.2 
Sept - 91.4) 93.2) 84.0| 907) 93.9] 943 85.5 | 96.0 
CS 90.8 96.5 | 87.6 98.4; 95.1! 100.4 87.8 | 100. 
Nov....- 89.7 92.4 88.6 | 99.7 94. 4 96.0} 88.4]| 98 
Dec.....-| 90.4) 99.8) 4.7] 1101) 920] 982|) 850] 97.3 
| | | } | 
Miscellaneous industries—C ontinued 
| Automobile | Shipbuilding, 
tires steel 
1923 average....; 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0! 100.0 | 
1924 average_.___| 97.3 99. 9 | 83. 1 86. 2 | 
1925 average....| 112.2] 113.9 85. 3 87.7 | 
1926 average.._. 109.8 | 113.4 92.1; 97.1} | 
1927 average_...| 106.8 111.4 96.5 | 102.8 
1927—Jan__....| 102.4] 103.8 105.5 | 112.0 
eee | 104.3] 1122] 109.6] 113.2 
Mar._...| 105.9] 114.1 110.1 | 117.5 
Apr.....- | W418] 1215 107.4 | 119.5 
May. ...- | 116.0] 124.5 103.2 | 110.9 | 
June._...| 113.8 120. 2 99.7 103. 7 
Sate | b4] 1142 93.3 | 100.1 
Aug.....- | 110.4} 114.0 89.3 | 91.4 
Sept__...| 106.7] 109.7 86. 3 87.5 
Ticncese | 102.1] 104.3 84. 9 91.6 | 
Nov.....| 97.3] 941 83.9 | 88.1 
Des.....- | 99.7 | 103.6 85. 1 97.5 
| | } 
[354] 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
MONTHLY INDEXES — 1926 & 1927. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923-100 


SLAUGHTERING & MEAT PACKING sai CONFECTIONERY « 
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COTTON GOODS. JIERY & KNIT GOODS 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT. 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1923=100 
SILK GCODS WOOLEN & WORSTED GOODS 
1926S 
a sate} 100 
1927 SS "1 
~ “/iy 
| _ wil 90 
| eat pele: 
a.’ “4 
| 7 go | \. A 
1926-|- = | 
- = ve 70 P aie Be 
CARPETS & RUGS ae DYEING & FINISHING TEXTILES. 
1926 
7927 08 — an “es! 5 
ee a. 1927 a st oa —_ 
T926 > | 4 ; 
— > i. 990 
N - 
| “Ww 
4 4 s 4 4 a A 4. + 80 s. + 
CLOTHING, MENS. ii SHIRTS & COLLARS. 
11926 $0 otal 
i> 192T N—~ 
Gn ~ 
Man. 4 RNa 80 i. ADF 
L pee oh 10 ' ’ 
CLOTHING, WOMENS. too __ MULLINERY & LACE GOODS. 
tate 90 
ane 
J / 1926 
21926 ‘ LALw— 80 |_-— 5. 
ao 
WS a 1927 i" 
L we 10 ~~. - 
| 7 NX as 
| N 
eae ett eo | ; 
ZGOCe+ re i gkKESY rete r>riuskrzyu 
<ac a. Y Ou 
Sheets sed o2s eevee EsseHue2a 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing 
- Industries in December, 1927 


er cent of these establishments were idle, 79 per cent were 


3 REP ‘RTS from 8,991 establishments in December, 1927, show that 
P l | 
Soperating on & full-time schedule, and 20 per cent on a part-time 


) hedule; 31 per cent had a normal full force of employees and 68 
i per cent were operating with reduced forces. _ 

'* The establishments in operation were employing an average of 84 
B per cent of a normal full force of employees and were operating an 


ole 


‘average of 96 per cent of full time. These percentages indicate a 


drop of 1 per cent in average force employed and no change in 
operating time since the November report. 


ae 


© yaste 8.-ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
_ FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN DECEMBER, 1927 






















































| a | 
: Per cent of | || Per cent of 
—— establish- | Average || establish- | Average 
i ments per cent || ments oper- | Per cent 
pporting || operating— |, Offull |) ating with— | of normal 
Industry time oer full force 
; eases’ Soa ——ti sam "epee 
a: establish-| by estab- 
cca Raed Full | Part} ments | Fam | Part | iahenents 
ber | idle } time time sci force | force = 
| | 
Food and kindred produets______----- | 1, 360 (1) 86) 14 97 | 34 66 | 88 
q Slaughtering and meat packing...---- aes 91 | 9 99 52 48 91 
Confectionery.......--.-----e--e00--- 241 | @ | 8) 14 97 | 28) 72 | 82 
Ice cream epee ae re ye NS er 91 | q } 04 | } 
Flour ~npehniniamliiiaamalae tanta 273) (@) || 73) 27 92 || 45 55 88 
Baking » wits baoabatbptiy eal inp Gipuhee fae | 91 | q 99 || 33 67 93 
Sugar refining, CAN®.. -..<s<s-.---<-=- _ 2 eee | 82 | 18 94 || 18 82 | 82 
; 
» Textiles and their products__.__...___- | 1,435 aj} sz| 4 97 | 40 59 | 91 
5 Cotton 00GE..0d.2<550 ee eedatinewe ' 390 1 82 | 18 97 || 51 48 | 93 
Hosiery and knit goods....---.------- | ae | 89] 1 98 || 47] 53 92 
Silk goods. . ... cqtondnaienieitawees {= wi 2 97 || 39 61 | 93 
Woolen and worsted goods-.....----- | 163} i} 81| 18 96 || 36] 63 84 
Carpets and rugs.......-- ee we 2 ee ie } ween 100 || 45 55 101 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__-____-- Se 7 hee | 71} 2 95 || 45 55 | 93 
Clothing, eft’S.c..ccsancmatcucibasss | 19 | 3]| 77| 21 96 | 33 64 | 86 
Shirts and collars.................-.-- 62; 2]| 87); 11 99 || 44 55 | 98 
Clothing, women’s...........---.-..- at 22 si Be 97} 17 82 | 89 
Millinery and lace goods. ...........- 47 | 2 79; 19 98 | 21 77 | 83 
: | | } | 
) Iron and steel and their products._._ 1,529; 1 || 63{ 36 93 || 2| 80 80 
mm =—lron and stedl.....cgs us iabdaeaene~a as 159} 4/| 74] 2 94 ] 14 82 82 
Cast-iron DIDB. cconckbetomcnues. cal 4 a 53 | 47 86 | 19 81 79 
Structural ironwork. ..............._- 3 ar ss. 97 || 28 72 83 
Foundry and machine-shop products.| 863 | () |} 60| 40 93 ] 17 82 | 77 
Hardware. ..........c<cbpeislaciaaalssth EE § Skee By 47 93 || 10 90 | 82 
Machine toolt..< chen eae ial Ss (ee ee 30 96 17 83 82 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | 
4 _Wwater heating apparatus............| 103 1 | 54 45 | 91 | 28 71 82 
4 Stoves ne RES ES 5 ee | 60 40 &9 35 65 85 
9 
» Lumber and its products__...._._____- | 972 i | 78) 21 | 97 | 29 69 82 
= Lumber, sawmills................-... | 379 2\| 84| 14 97 26 7% 79 
Lumber, millwork.............-..... | 219} @) || 65| 35) 95 20 80 74 
o 60- Furniture... -..cceueetethilancenceal 374 ij) 79| 2 97 38 61 91 
i 
is leather and its products____.________. 310 ij} 77| 231 95 | 30 6 8 
Z eather ........ciuiieea ee x > oe | 90} 10 99 3 6 
Boot RES IONE LEE 196 1|| 69] 30| 92 29 70 86 
« 
p Paper and printing.__..._..___.._____- | we] @ || oe] 8 9 || 55] 45 97 
; — DO PUR. csgne nleniilceeineicc | 1 90 10 98 . 57 S 
“aper DOGS... 6 ( 86| 14 98 3 57 
oe g, book and job............... i 1... 94 6 100 52 48 99 
rinting, hewspapers................- BG? |....-2. | Se eS 100 87 13 103 
Chemicals and allied products________ | 208 1| 83| 16 98 19} 79 71 
Feeticals___.... <semaectecornsnense {ee | 91 9 99 40 60 93 
Neh beeline Serene 158| 3]| 7 96 7 91 55 
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TABLE 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN DECEMBER, 1927 


- , Per cent of Per c¢ 
Establish- | ‘establish- | Average |) esta! 
reporting ments per cent || ments 

I operating— | _Offull | ating , 
> - 
Industry : . ‘ce q “¥ 
mm establish- : 
otal »e . ‘ Pull 
ae == Full | Part| ments | Bi te 
= - sail ormal 
ber idle time | time | operating 


Stone, clay, and glass aeneunes 77 21 95 


Cement_-__- eee eas f 85 14 94 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta ; 29: : 68 29 4 
Pottery ‘ pitianisals j 2 |i R85 13 97 


94 6 99 | 





Metal products other than iron and 

steel 73 27 95 | 
Sti amped and enameled ware _, ae | 19 97 

Brass, bronze, and copper products- 


Tobacco products. | 19 97 
Chewing and smoking ‘tobacco and | 

snuff___ a , 2: 

Cigars and cigarettes } 81} 18 


Vehicles for land transportation__ 1, 057 | 
Automobiles - -- 177 
- arriages and wagons 5 
‘ar building and repairing, " electric- 
railroad , 
Car building and repairing, steam- | 
railroad 


Miscellaneous industries - 

Agricultural implements - 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 4 
supplies__ : 129 

Pianos and organs- : 35 

Rubber boots and shoes___-_.------- 10 

Automobile tires 

Shipbuilding, steel 


Total. 





1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent, 














































EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL MONTHLY EARNINGS OF R 


PProfessional, clerical, and general_| 287,625 | 279,337 | 278,023 $39,388, 763 $40, 103, 740 $39, 420, 646 


: Maintenance of equipment and 


» Transportation, train and en- 
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Employment and Pay-roll Totals on Class I Railroads, 
November, 1926, and October and November, 1927 
HE number of employees on the 15th of November, 1927, and 


the total earnings of employees in the entire month of Novem- 

ber, 1927, on Class I railroads of the United States are shown 
in the table following, together with similar information for October, 
1927, and November, 1926. The data are presented for all occupa- 
tions combined, excluding executives and officials, and also for the 
«ix general groups of occupation; under each group data are shown 


separately for a few of the more important occupations. 


Class | railroads are roads having operating revenues of $1,000,000 


ma Vear and over. 


AILROAD EMPLOYEES— 
NOVEMBER, 1926, AND OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1927 


a Fror mthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
tior hown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups} 


Number of employees at 


middle of month Total earnings 
| 
Occupation | 1926 1927 | 1926 1927 
NN ORE Dn Baoan 
— October — November | October ae 


Clerks 5 Ww AA 169, 049 162, 102 160, 8C8 | 21,876,885 | 22, 114, 927 | 21, 557, 016 
Stenographers and typists______- 25,598 25,026 | 25,043 | 3,143,369 | 3,202,968 | 3, 180, 231 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
tures PES Ser ey Sea 423,616 444,943 408,536 38,608,293 41,668,794 37,345, 361 
Laborers, extra gang and work | | 
a Ne AE 69, 099 76, 682 67, 345 5, 190, 889 6, 044, 881 5, 034, 575 
Laborers, track and roadway | ? 2 
OCUOR. nt cekmanebonnwn 213,913 | 230,553 | 206,290 | 15,295,282 | 17,141,946 | 14, 512, 068 


Sg, RE Sais AS 519,706 | 482,368 | 479,329 67,808, 900 65, 374,505 62, 384, 589 
Carte... ....c:ceagu eames | 113,718 | 104,052 | 102,856 | 16,696,328 | 16,052,270 | 15, 104, 995 


Moacleiate ost en ers | 60, 880 58, 207 58,116 | 9,650,738 | 9,432,834 | 9, 006, 858 
Skilled trades helpers__.......-_- | 115,277 | 106,583 | 105,745 | 12,768,700 | 12,264,930 | 11, 626, 962 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 

power plants, and stores) ______- 42, 926 40,409 | 40,306 4, 067, 626 3, 958, 265 3, 819, 957 


Common laborers (shops, engine 
hou power plants, and . 
betes)... . cccuauiaaes wee eee, | 60,210 54,579 | 53,833 | 4,797,725 4,575,148 4, 288, 541 


Transportation, other than 
train, engine, and yard_____ | 212,743 | 206,841 | 203, 243 


25, 735,546 26,134,844 25, 098, 670 
Station agents,.............. 30,599 | 30,271 | 30,212 | 4,707,685 | 4,810,645 | 4, 723, 021 
lelegraphers, telephoners, and 
lowermen......................| 25,628 , 24,420 | 24,004 | 3,817,870 | 3,830,830 | 3, 671,035 
lruckers (stations, warehouses, 
ind platforms)... 41,040 | 38,455 | 37,086 | 3,732,087 | 3,753,790 3, 440, 433 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and | 
GUNNER... en ee | 22,085 21,753} 21,590 1,659,501 | 1,677,708 | 1,665, 474 
| 
Transportation (yardmasters, | | | 
switch tenders, and hostlers)__ 24,409 | 23, 089 | 22,895 | 4,498,063 4,529,309 4, 403, 395 























One... comers 342,917 | 329,951 | 319,749 | 68,897,365 | 70,035,165 | 63,346,384 
Road conductors..........-...._. 38, 288 37, 531 35,915 | 9,081,271 | 9,342,127 | 8 425,214 
Road brakemen and flagmen....| 78, 052 75, 551 72, 524 | 13,621,386 | 13,955, 596 | 12, 369, 783 
Y id brakemen and yard helpers 57, 800 54, 481 53, 674 | 10,099, 113 10, 306, 206 | 9, 485, 901 
Road engineers and motormen .- 45, 841 44, 654 42, 786 | 12,376, 226 | 12,516, 603 | 11, 209, 366 
Road firemen and helpers.....__ 47,124| 45,552 | 44,218 | 9,200,964 | 9,392,012 | 8, 399, 641 

M oceupations...............|1, 811, 016 1, 766, 529 1,712,075 244, 936,930 247, 846, 357 231, 999, 045 
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State Reports on Employment 
California 


HE following data, taken from the December. 1927. iss 
Labor Market Bulletin, issued by the State depa 
istrial relations, show changes in number of emp! 


indi 
790 industrial establis! 


in amount of weekly pay roll of 


California from November, 1926, to November, 1927: 


PER CENT OF CI ‘(GE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAI 
WEEKLY I , IN 790 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN 
1926, AND NOVEMBER, 1927 


Metals, machines 
Agricultural impl 
Automobiles, including bod 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod: 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and 
[ron and steel forging, bolt 
Structural and ornament: 
Ship and boat building : 
Tin cans : 
Other iron foundry and machine-shop products 
Other sheet-metal products 


Cars, locomotives, and railway repair sh« 


Total 
manufactures 

ills and logging 
mills, sash and doo 


; 


ood manufactures 











Chemicals, oils, 
Explosives 
Mineral oil 1 
Paints, dyes, and colors 
Miscellaneous chemical products 





Total 


Printing and paper goods 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, 
Printing 
Publishing 
Other paper products 
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= \F CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PER PAY ROLLIN 790 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN NOVEMBER, 
peg NOVEMBER, 1927—Continued 


1920, 


Reet ute aes ; 











Employees * Weekly pay roll 


Number 


# 

a 
Bet 
s 





























a Per cent Per cent 
of estab- va hewmen Hp 
2 Industry lish- Number |” —— Ameunt 0 < hange 
ES mentsre-| in No- ‘coat in No- eto 
4 . sorting | vember, |_ Pare? rembe pared 
2 | Dorcing “1927. with No- —_— Ts | with No- 
g sia vember, ‘an vember, 
s 1926 1926 
Textile EE ee 12 | 1, 158 +0.8 | $24, 621 0 
™ Other textile PrOumaee........................- 6 1,512 —& 1 31, 042 ~15.9 
Tot kG Rane ioe ecenineens . 18 2, 670 —4.5 55, 663 —9.5 
© Clothing, millinery and laundering: 
3 eR EN Se a ee . 26 3, 036 —3.8 66, 131 —1.8 
2 Women’s CGR reeeetnn 5... ....-.-... 10 868 —8 0 16, 404 =e 
RR ween. Re 7 570 +7.3 9, 951 +4.9 
¥ Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing____..____- . 2 3, 485 +3.0 76, 806 —1.0 
Total... ...--encceneeonoeo~----------- 66 7, 959 —.7 169, 292 1.4 
© Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning, preserving of fruits and vegetables____- 36 | 7, 220 —6. 1 135, 786 —5.2 
BS Canning, packame Gr Gem... ...................- 7 849 | —40.3 7, 875 —64. 7 
te Confectionery and ice cream___................-- 22 1, 668 | +.9 38, 353 +4.3 
= Groceries not elsewhere specified___.________- 5 497 | —5.0 12, 865 +1.6 
Bread and bakery products___..-...____- 22 3, 690 +1.8 104, 387 +1.3 
; Suster..... scsceebesekdhetas< piesa ays 4 | 2, 778 | +.5 76, 423 +3. 2 
a Slaughtering and meat products _-_-_-_______._- 14 | 2, 616 | —1.6 78, 019 —1.6 
= Cigars and other tobacco products__----_-___- 5 | 967 | —i.3 17, 863 —6.0 
y Mig: 8 a ee ei 3 | 419 +5.8 10, 275 —l.1 
Bo 'y Shes Soe eee 9{ 2,705 —4.1 95, 541 —.8 
he Piotr Sie ais oo icetuiecbece pas 12 | 1, 341 | —7.8 37, 635 | —4,5 
CO a ae 15 | 1, 233 +2. 2 40, 573 0 
a ge a eee 13 | 1, 704 +9.7[ 34,766 | +17.8 
5: Dotiell....iciaameteneene ide cia eo. oc 167 | 27,687}  —3.9] 690,361 | —2.3 
i Water, light, and power_.............-..------_- : 5 | 8, 391 —2.4 | 253, 782 | —5.7 
4 RII STL EE en 15 | 2, 288 | —15.5 63, 295 —8&. 6 
2 Dota, IE tiation cetiescecio--.----. 790 | 139,827} —6.8 3,957, 144 —7.6 


$2645 °—28——_11 
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lowa 


HE December, 1927, issue of the Iowa Employment 

published by the bureau of labor of that State, shows t 
ing changes in volume of employment from November to D 
1927: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, NOVEMBER TO DF\ 


Industry 


Food and kindred prod- 
ucts: 

Meat packing_.- 

(ereais 

Flour 

Bakery product 

Confectionery 

Poultry, produce, 
butter, etc 

Sugar, starch, sirup, 
giucose, etc 

Other food products, 
coffee, et 


Total__. 


Textiles 

Clothing, men’s_- 

Millinery. 

Clothing, women’s, 
and woolen goods 

Hosiery, awnings, 
etc. 

Buttons, pearl 


Iron and steel works 

Foundry and ma- 
chine shops - 

Brass, bronze prod- 
ucts, plum bers’ 
supplies 

Autos, tractors, and | 
engines 

Furnaces 

Pumps | 

Agricultural imple- | 
ments 

Washing machines 


Total... 


Lumber products: 

Millwork, interiors, 
etc % 

Furniture, desks, 
etc Dinan 

Refrigerators____- 

Coffins, undertak- | 
ers’ supplies 

Carriages, wagons, 
truck bodies 


Tete... 





Employees on pay 
roll, December, 1927 


Per cent 
of change 
as com- 
pared 
with 
Novem- 
ber, 1927 


Industry 


Leather pro 
Shoes — = . 
Saddlery and har- 
ness ; 
Fur goods and tan- 
ning 
Gloves and mittens__ 


;, 


Paper products, print- 
ing and publishing: 
Paper products 

Printing and pub- 


lishing - - - 


Patent medicines, chem- 
icals, and compounds 


Stone and clay products 
Cement, plaster, 
gypsum 
Brick and tile 
Marble and granite, 
crushed rock and 
stone... .- on 


Total__- 
Tobacco and cigars. 
Railway car shops 


Various industries: 
Auto tires and tubes 
Brooms and brushes 
Laundries 
Mercantile 
Public service_- 
Seeds , 
W holesale houses 
Commission houses 
Other industries 


Total 


Grand total___. 




























HE 





REPORTS ON EMPLOYMENT—MARYLAND 





Maryland 





1 Half-monthly pay-roll period. 
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mmissioner of labor and statistics of Maryland furnished 

















the following report showing the changes in volume of employ- 
bd 7 
Inent and weekly pay rolls in Maryland from November to December, 
927. 
ec HANGI IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND, 
_ NOVEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1927 
= ee Sa | | | ——= 
| Employment Pay roll 
| Estab- | 
lishments} ee ee cent | Per cent 
report- | Number | of change | of change 
Industry ing for of em- as com- Amount, | as com- 
| both ployees, pared | December,| pared 
| months | Decem- | with No- 1927 with No- 
| ber, 1927 | vember, vember, 
| | 1927 1927 
nea . sacs we 
Beverages and soft drinks...-..-..-.------------- 3 | 112 | —8.2 $3. 080 36 
cote and SOUS, . .-tate cee Aanen case: 6 | 998 —15.5 15, 586 —7.2 
Boxes, pap and fancy---.-- DN a ie eee ‘ 8 | 368 —14.7 4, 989 —14.1 
Mores, WOOGED .....- os cnceccsnsweessecsessense<- | 4 163 +1.8 2, 484 —2.7 
ress ond DrOND....«<sienkeinaetasseknsinness-- | 3 2, 031 —7,2 51, 030 —2.8 
Eivick, Gis, G00.........0csinaeeinie the ahdndntees 4 622 —19 14, 489 —5.9 
Bemrushes . . . .-...-<an.ea ee ena awean ins 4 567 +1.0 10, 781 +2.5 
SCar building and repairing --.-.-------- 3 273 —1.1 8,973 —7.4 
Chemical ~----200------------ 4 719 +2.2 17, 856 +.6 
Clothing, men’s outer garments____......._--.-_-- 4 1, 481 +27.3 29, 650 +63.9 
Clothing, women’s outer garments___........----- 5 750 —4.8 8, 165 —16.5 
Er enfactlOnery « ...n0stietee kent tthe wicdowcenas 6 897 —.7 13, 767 410.6 
T N $0008 . ..kcn ne ae ee Eta beens benus 4 1, 395 —1.0 20, 700 —1.7 
Siertiiner . ..........<<asincklaieinuer ene ea-ac nee snes dca 5 £35 +1.1 12, 802 +11.5 
mrood preparations... adGasewds+ see dpbtssnccees-ue- 4 136 —2.2 3, 169 —5.3 
Seed EIEN Pee 8 923 +3.4 22, 416 | —.7 
Furnishing gooGs, mee B.......:~..2..........-<..- 4 755 —4,8 10, 829 —3.0 
SP UMTS . . ....«.+c0seeea inna hah enka ana me ks 9 822 —1.4 22, 070 —3.9 
Glass mantiincet. a een caweccsecctaccssnes 3 765 —9.7 16, 631 +6.3 
OY re I ak eee 4 247 —.5 8, 288 | +.3 
m= Leather goods Rem a Ane op Bn #, Pe a 4 500 —1.6 10, 410 +13.5 
Beamer mrt) TA ee ic een eud 6 390 —4.0 10, 938 —3.4 
= Mattresses and spring beds__.-._.---- Se! os A eae 4 186 +1.0 4,941 —1.5 
SPlombers’ supe. coset ais sos don ncn tenes n soe 4 1,111 +2.4 29, 933 +15.4 
Printing _... ....00<ssenn dent an bens bke~he es 7 851 | +1.3 29, 947 | +5.0 
menubber tires } . ...... eee eet ee eo ee 1 2, 392 | —.9 117, 338 —13.8 
PE MOOUNGING . .. ..« ondsaatie Lae nb te web n san 3 656 +24.4 16, 731 +19. 1 
OU a RR a SS eee } 3 i 7, 224 +113 
® Silk 3 383 | +2. 1 5, 918 +115 
Star 4 994/ —2.7 18, 100 —9.4 
Tit 4); 2,718) 11 59, 620 —.9 
B To 5 | 338 |_. Ne 5, 640 —8.9 
0 3 331 —27.1 5, 108 —30.8 
18 4, 080 | +.6 104, 415 +2. 1 
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New Jersey 


HE New Jersey Department of Labor has furnished { 
data showing the changes in volume of employment 
pay rolls from October to November, 1927, mm 844 establishmen, 
that State: _ 


ry 
i low Ne 


( 
d week 


* OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTA 
’ PAY ROLLIN 844 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, NOVEM! 
“WITH OCTOBER, 1927 


Employees 


| Number a 
Industry | of plants | Number | is am 
lreporting| in No- "ae “ ~{ 
vember, er 
1997” | with 
— October, 
| 1927 








Food and kindred products: 
Baking 
Canning and prese rving 
Confectionery and ice cream_- 
Provisions_-_.- . ‘ 
Other food products. - ___- 


Total_- 


sae s and their products: 
Carpets and rugs 
Clothing 
Cotton goods__-_-- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Hats and caps__- 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Millinery and lace 
Shirts and collars_- 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Miscellaneous textile products_- 


Total___. 770 


Iron and steel and their products: 
Cast-iron pipe 3, 263 | 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 20, 186 | 
Foundry and machine shop products-___ __-.- ; 79 | 16,918 
Hardware _ __- ; ; a R82 | 
Iron and steel forgings 827 
Machine tools_ _ - 3, 469 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water ondian | 

apparatus_-.__..--- ciate ? < 3, 683 
Structural-iron work ‘ 1, 665 


Total_. 


ox 


~It Co bo 


Lumber and its products: 
Furniture ; ’ 5 1,312 
Lumber and millwork______- 8. 3 682 | 

Total F 8 | 1, 994 


Leather and its products: 
Boots and shoes 1,017 


Leather_____- oe ot 3, 331 
ATS ELIE en ae a 531 





Total__. 31 | 4, 879 





Tobacco products eT 12 | 3, 808. 


| 


Paper and printing: | 
Paper and pulp 22 4, 206 
Paper boxes 18 1, 578 
Printing, book and job__________- . Be 12 | 2, 549 
Printing, newspaper SS PERE OM 10 2, 080 


EE ree ea Ee RS nyo 62] 10, 413 | 
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_ CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PER CEN y ROLL IN 844 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, NOVEMBER, 1927, COM- 
W . KI 1 OCTOBER, 1927—Continued 
n I Al t 
- | Employees Weekly pay roll 
| 
saisaiois | Per cent | | Per cent 
n sce |ofchange | , of change 
Industry of plants | Number |“as com” | Amun |"as come 
| vember, | P8e4 | vember, | Pared 
1927 with 1927 with 
| October, | October, 
1927 | 1927 
‘ oid a 
Chemicals and allied paneer RS 42 9,117 +1.8 | $260, 988 43.6 
va Te ee 6 2, 445 +.1| 72,061 +1.7 
pe Ap RRA Hy ER AT 9 1, 547 +6.5 | 42,256 | 43.6 
ar tong panonens aa 13 1, 689 +.2 49, 567 | —2.3 
Pain i varnishes woe ee en eee ene ne en eee ------ e~ oe = ~ J é. 
Petroleum refining.........---s--0--------------- 8} 13,602 “2.7 | 453,017 | 3.7 
| ene SP EE 78 | 128, 398 | —.4 | 877,889 — 
Stone, clay and glass products: | ‘ - ‘. aii 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.............-...-.-.-- 26 > oo +5 : - rod 7a8 
"TS ih OT ees d 3, 0. 9 | » 112 | 5. { 
Potters Tegal ities Sasso | 19} 3,970| —25]| 113,683} —10.0 
Other products... ...-..------------------------- 2 993 +8 3 36, 140 | 21 
Total Ree Se sa eee 54| 12,197 | +.4| $38, 926 | 3.9 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: | | as Soo 
Brass. bronze, and copper products_............- 10 582 —7.5 17, 495 —10.1 
Sheet-metal and enamel ware--.-.......-..--- awed 21 4, 526 |....---- a ar | +3.3 
Smelting and refiming............-......=..------ 9 3, 763 | — | 18, 993 nck 
et BR eee 14 1, 277 | a 192, 214 —8.0 
Detlh...xiccdiaceeaaisMdinintie bisa oorinn 54] 16,148] —.6| 454,577 | 3.5 
Vehicles for land transportation: ; ‘: | , 
Automobiles and parts_--.....------ Linhpaneyecoe 13 5, 874 ~ ‘- 182,112 —5.1 
Car building and repairing, steam railroad__-_----- 9 4, 741 | on 147, 374 | +1.3 
Total CRS aR 22} 10,615! -—1.0]| 329,486 | —2.4 
Miscellaneous industries: | | a 
Cork and cork specialties... ..................--- 5 1, 510 | +.3 36, 703 —3.2 
ee SL 8. SRE eee 28 3, 824 —1.5 |} 134, 063 | +.7 
FE RS ORES eS a ee 8 CM }........- = 18, 902 | —1.7 
Musical instruments_...........- At 3 | 8, 743 +1.9 | 270, 184 | +.8 
cg SS RS eee 28 | 8, 812 =k, 0 | 217, 704 —10.9 
| EAE, SRE AE a 6 | 4, 836 —17.4} 151, 853 —19.4 
AR SSE a ee a 5 2s aan 7 3,177 | —3.0 | 94, 139 | —2.2 
— =i 
3 SPR e ey oo a a 85 | 31,845 —3.2 | 1915, 548 | —6.5 
—— 
Grand total, all industries: .................... | 844 | 235, 134 —.8 (> 471, 523 | —2.0 
| } 


‘ AS given in the report; not the correct sum of the items, 
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New York 


HE following statistics of changes in number of emplo 
amount of wee ‘kly pay rolls were furnished by the 
State Department of Labor. The figures are based on r 
a fixed list of about 1,600 factories, having in Novem) 
employees, the total of the weekly pay rolls for the midd 
November being $13,670,997. 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND IN PAY ROLLS 1 


STATE FACTORIES IN NOVEMBER, 1927, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBI R. f 


OCTOBER, 1927 


Per cent of ¢ 


oe October, 1927, to 
Industry November, 1927 


Em- 


ployees | Pay rolls 





Stone, clay, and glass —2 
Miscellaneous stone and minerals-__-_-___- ‘ +1.: 
Lime, cement, and plaster. -_--_-_- ak . ; —§, 

Cement , a —5. 
Brick, tile, and pee. —4,; 
Ra I 
Pottery a Rak 
QGlass._.... 
Metals and machine! ry. 
Silver and jewelry. 
Brass, copper, and aluminum 
Iron and steel - 
Structural and architectural iron 
Sheet metal and hardware 
Hardware 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery 
Cutlery and at ‘ 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating ‘apparatus SE SS 
Steam and hot-water heating 
Stoves. _. 
Mac hinery, ine Juding elec etrical apparatus 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery and apparatus-__- 
Foundries and machine shops Reine 
Automobiles, carriages, and airplanes. ___._..__._..._____- 
Automobiles and parts___..........._-- 
Railroad equipment and repair 
Locomotives ~ Ne peeps ; 
Railway repair shops__--.- 
Boat and ship building pinintt nll Make 
Instruments and appliances. _-_-_---- 

Wood manufactures 

Saw and ons mills 
Millwork - 
Sawmills - -_- 

Furniture and cabinet work_. 
Furniture... 

Pianos and other musical instruments. 

Miscellaneous wood, etc____- 

Furs, oi and rubber goods 





© tw 





3D bd oe we AIO ND 


oof NO 


2D = 


a> ~I~I bo tO 


bo bo NO 


—10. 
—5. 
+. 
—14. 


—5. 


an 


- 


Shoes ‘ 
Other leather and canvas goods __ 
Rubber and gutta-percha 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc 
ESR A Ra eee 
a ESAS oR E SG es 
SEE 
Petroleum refining. 
_ iscellaneous chemicals_ 


—t oi 
Col 


—5. 
—1. 
—1. 
+2. 
() 
—].} 

—.8 
+4. 2 | 
ic hisiin: of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 No change 





t > § 
AOAHK KH POL*1WOOH+*! 








© 


[872] 
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, ROLLS IN NEW YORK 
: | ORIES IN NOVEMBER, 1927, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1926, AND 
, ,27—Continued 
(} IT 
“ Per cent of change 
fet October, 1927, to | November, 1926, to 
vi Industry November, 1927 November, 1927 
Em- | “eos : Em- ae , 
ployees Pay rolls | ployees Pay rolls 
~ — | 
el GEE, cmatkacnenneeeee eter ennnewesnes +1.0 +2. 0 —1.4 +0. 6 
° i Se iden bedi eidanetibbheetecnnsewd —.4 —1.4 —7.2 —8.4 
. us paper goods CRA etn onnetvennespedbiia . —1.7 —1.3 —4,2 —5.8 
2 t SE ee -- TL7 +2.8 +.1 f +2.3 
] , Oks std etics eds cnneenceccassunn : +14 +1.7 +7.0 | +10. 6 
yeas cise es onacyneben +1.9 +3.0 —2 0 | a © 
Textiles EE Sot ES I UE eae oA +. 1 —2.6 —1.0 —3.2 
Silk lie GU eksdwandt dokaeenenninnenex +4. 4 | +3. 2 +2. 8 +3. 6 
Wool manuMcetls abusive dsseks SAM Renceqnonr sb enesess +. 1 —1.2 —1.4 —4.0 
( ee RT See ee eee +1.2 —.9 +2.4 = 
W TS OIE ie wb cask téwnenndeswssccsncs +. 3 =e —15.4 —12.9 
Cotten 2000. xe Oh vaso hemi namsenen —2.6 7.8 —2} —&h2 
Znit c00ds (emGRN bet Soins stew tenne cca sacce~ =e | —<4 —,9 | —1.3 
Other textilell. . .acsteeMiattahG Aside deeasiniwces os () | 38 —3.4 | —6.7 
Dycing am GE lartells amcdinn be diie~ sowsadcnes- (') —2.0 —1.0) —4.6 
Clothing al in illinery elim ebm ene owe beim —4.8 | —9.3 —5.1 | —3.5 
Mi thing pbncid eocswaresbenncesceen------------ —11.7); -—147 —9, 2 | —10.0 
Men’s furnishings th Rey Kabeanwn sondsacens +1.0 +1.4 —7.3 | —6.6 
Shirts ated GAs le cine ddcken Sa kcdiw nim cie nicking seen Ne +.7 —1.9 —8. 1 —5.5 
Women’s ChOUIII ase i ge tae cematansou's —3. 4 —13.8 +8. 4 +12.1 
Women’s UNnGSS WE sinn> aecsiitbeneere ceench cose sasbose. +1.7 | +.2{ -229 —22. 4 
Women’s headwear. .....--- lett Cee ii nedkedtewe : —7.7 | —10.0 | —1.0 —2.4 
Miscellanectas GR cbchetindint once enwseencndscsccamacs —.2 —1.0 | —9.8 —6.4 
Laundering Sil Getic vpn dees eo oe cccdcs seus +1.6 +1.4 +8. 0 +8.3 
Peed and toDacee.; .... se nlinp es ahksebtednenesdwidadows —5.1 —2.9 | —2.1 —1.1 
Flour, 200, aii intended ecient tatnnness wacinwawswwes —2.7 +3. 6 | —7.3 —3.3 
| ep eS SE SRR a ce ea = Ce —2.9 2. 4 | —7.6 —3.1 
C Ng 21) PON isla tnetibcmdincadecweswusaccce —42.3 —39.3 |) —25.7 —23.2 
Other groceries Fe iis Nena gny coc eae aca oo miesinae —3.3 —4.2 | +8. 7 +2.6 
Sugar refining OE elie, aldigleibcleriinn dalaenese —4.0 —3.4| +19.4 +7.2 
Meat and dairy products..........--- EE a A eS +1.0 +2.0 +.3 +18 
Dict BC oe  adoee +1.8 &7 +1.0 2.7 
Bakery proGUiisciessnacecec tite dteewrndet en cduscnns~ —2. 6 1 | +1. 2 +1.2 
Candy . . . ..... <ankieeeelbiees b4 Undead nee (2) (}) —12.8 —7.4 
Beverages... ....ccacathante ene ac sicnsagice hides —15.6 —14.2 an, t +.4 
Tol D. .......2.0'6ain eaten ae aad eata lic dpi gniata lamin —.5 +5. 4 —-.3 —.4 
Water, light, and power. De ait cphcnsinon vn bigs +.2 +.5} 411] 413 
Sr as A — an 
Fotal..........ttestaeiaa cacao, ~1.9 | -3.7| —4.8 | 6.1 
| 





1 Change of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


[373] 


2 No change. 
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Pennsylvania 


HE bureau of statistics of the Department of Labor an. 

of Pennsylvania furnished the following report on changes * 

employment, in weekly man-hours and in weekly pay-roll totals ; 
Pennsylvania from November to December, 1927: 


Lndustry 
Otals. 0 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 
HOURS AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLLS, IN 489 PENN 
BETWEEN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1927 


IN TOTAL wt 
SYLVANIA ESTA] 





Number of wage 
earners 


Total weekly 1 
hours 


| 

| Num- 
ber of 

| plants 
report- 

| ing 


Industry 


Metal products: 
Blast furnaces ? 
Steel works and rolling mills- -_- 
Iron and steel forgings__- 
Structural-iron work. 7 , 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
Foundries_- 
Machinery and parts_- 
Electrical apparatus_- 





Engines and pumps. 
Hardware and tools__ 

Brass and bronze products -.- 
Jewelry and novelties __- 


Total 


Transportation equipment: 
Automobiles nF SS ee 
Automobile bodies and parts 
Locomotives and cars_- 
Railroad repair shops_ - 
Shipbuilding. ..____- 


33 | 


Total 


Textile products: 
Cotton goods____<.. 
Woolens and worsteds____ 
Silk goods = 
Textile dyeing and finishing 
Carpets and rugs___ > 
Hosiery . SR 
Knit goods, other______- 


| 20, 831 | 


Foods and tobacco: 
Bread and bakery products_____- 
Confectionery _- 
Ice cream ___ 
Meat packing__- S 
Cigars and tobacco 


Total 


Week 
ending 
Dee. 15, 

1927 


2, 073 
38, 428 
1,312 
961 
3, 458 
6, 693 
6, 791 
3, 224 
2, 719 
4, 404 
440 


1, 186 


1, 516 


1,977 | 


658 
2 





19, 703 


Per cent 
of change 
as com- 
pared 
with No- 
vember, 
1927 


—0.3 
—1.8 
+2,3 
—12.2 
+1.2 
+.6 
+2.8 


—19.7 | 


—4.6 


—2.2 
.0 


Week 
ending 
Dec. 15, 
1927 





110, 296 
| 1,723, 303 
} 66, 750 
44, 266 | 
137, 307 | 

303, 573 
328, 494 | 
153, 092 | 
114, 813 | 
200, 278 | 
21, 494 | 

57, 440 


3, 261, 106 





92, 403 | 


945, 865 


74, 119 
150, 846 
524, 202 | 

35, 391 | 

8&9, 640 

82, 130 
59, 201 





1, 015, 529 





78, 076 
86, 083 
40, 007 | 
63, 357 | 
7, 787 | 


275 


5, 310 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and pottery__- 
Cement___. sa 
13 | 


: 
37 | 


4, 220 


10, 351 | 





Lumber products: 
Lumber and planing mills 
Furniture. __. 
Wooden boxes 


15 
16 | 


126, 223 
187, 463 
164, 502 





1, 043 
1, 420 
222 


—2.2 
+10. 4 
—17.2 


67, 326 
10, 667 





+2.5 


| 125, 583 | 
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CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, IN TOTAL WEEKLY MAN- 
















































































ER CEN! | | WEEKLY PAY ROLLS, IN 489 PENNSYLVANIA ESTABLISHMENTS 
HOU EN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1927—Continued 
‘ | Number of wage | Total weekly man- 
| earners hours Total 
weekly 
Num- pay roll: 
La of ys aoe Per cent | Per cent 
Industr plants , of change r of change jof change, 
™ 7 report- en bm as com- A. = as com- | Novem- 
| ing Dec 5 pared Dee i. pared ber to 
1927 - with No- 1927. ” |with No-| Decem- 
: vember, . vember, | ber, 1927 
a | 1927 1927 
| 
cite se mens — a — 
onstruction and contracting: | im 
” BgtdINgs . ..--o-nnnococessseesseere--2- 16) 1,271} 15.4 49,640| —12.3 —9.8 
Se ond MI aaa dooce da xe 3) 973) 42.4 48,730| —50.3| —51.4 
Gentil. ..o.cesdine bdaaeieeltatkecs 8/ 1,617} 98 84,018| -10.1| —14.0 
Pebeh...... vince deastebee ss 27 |. 3,861| -—22.5| 182,388| -265| -—26.9 
hemical products: - 
és Chemicals and drugs ewe snasecccoeene--- 11 801 +1.0 47, 209 | +1.4 | +1.0 
Se ond VE a 6| 920) 45] 46905| —27 —2.4 
mw UE es. ae 17| 1,730} —20] 94,114] ~i9 =. 
i eather and rubber products: | | 
Leather teMOE nos btn icon senenss- 9 | . 2,138 —3.0 106, 540 | —3.9 —3.5 
a NR 55... AES 11 | ° 1,789 -1 82,691 | +1.2 —6.2 
Leather products, other...-......---- 4} 198] —1.0 9,163 | —4.7 —4.2 
Rubber tires and goods-_..-_-------- 4 939 +2.3 47, 691 +19. 1 +20. 2 
Tete oni. 2h ede cemmabusis- 28 | 5,064! —1.0} 246,085! +1.6 4.5 
Paper and printing: , | . if ie 
Paper and wood pulp-......--.-.------ 8 2, 607 +.7 143, 767 +1.1 +2.0 
Paper boxes and bags---..-..------.---- 3 211 —1.9 10, 728 —1.0 —5.1 
Printing and publishing --__ - ingeouwmanbes 25 | 1, 621 | +1.2 76, 442 +2.5 +2. 4 
Fe ER a) 2 LOE eas 36| 4,439 +.7| 230,937| +1.5| +420 
| Grand total, all industries__.......-.-- | 489 | 145, 906 | —2.0 | 6, 855, 105 | af | a 
& 8 1 vind c 
“x Wisconsin 
HE November, 1927, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market, 
issued by the State industrial commission, contains the following 
data showing changes in number of employees and in amount of 
veekly pay rolls in Wisconsin industries in October, 1927: 
> 8 PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 


{ PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN FROM OCTOBER, 1926, 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1927, TO OCTOBER, 1927 



































Per cent of change 
September, 1927, to| October, 1926, to 
Industry October, 1927 October, 1927 
Employ- Employ- 
sr Pay roll | “ment Pay roll 
Manual 
2 ye le I a es si asthe s sndp Garesion stv aimmie .0 —7.3 8 | a 
ie cen anus osm Disb eianeidsMandieindin é> mania ibwhbmiin etre a —6.3 —7.5 +18. 5 +6. 2 
ee a --------wscattntSenntnnnseine=reecanecseswacisapentense —1.8 —1.6 —1.7 —4.9 
es 10 GUNA Lctnn sixntattnscddéenkecd +.4 —1.9 +.9 —1.0 
ewan = c= 9 oni Men eis inbe iebeaddeabbeuseebunhe —6.9 —Lil —7.4 —12.8 
— iret... . tt ite riie ceieug —3.0 —3.0 +25. 3 +52. 2 
teeta, Ee wet ere —3.3 ~—7,8 
Stone and allied industries..............................--- —6.6 —23 +10. 8 | +5.7 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks_......-.........-.-.-.--- —17.0| —22.9 —9. 3 —13.6 
Gene SuMMNN Seek ac... sins ss-..0cc-ncndna -3| 42.41 4461) 4443 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE vi) NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAT 
PAY ROLLIN Ck ght ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN FROM oO 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1927, TO OCTOBER, 1927—Continued 





Per cent of : 


September, 1927, to) < 
Industry October, 1927 


Employ- 


ment Pay roll 


Manufact uring—C ontinued. 
Metal —3.6 





ee a a ee > —6.9 
Pig iron ‘and rolling- mill products. __-_-- oars te sits —2.9 +2.8 
Structural-iron work _ __- acnetmniownns ike ne +4.3 | +3. 2 
Foundries and machine sh: DS. : ae iti ‘sel —.6 | +1.5 
Railroad repair shops | =. 6 49 3 
Stoves +5.5] +410.3 
Aluminum and enamelw are ‘ +2.8 | +9. 1 
Machinery_...._.-- heii —5.2 | —2.3 
Automobiles pe we a“ —13.0 | —41.9 
Other metal products _ ibe —4, 4 | +1.3 

Wood : : re +.4 | +6. 1 
Sawmills and planing mills_. . —5. 4 | —4.7 
Box factories ‘ | —4.5 | <4. 
Panel and veneer mills +2. 2 +10.8 
Furniture ; +5. 4 +15. 6 
Sash, door, and interior finish —.7 +6. 0 
Other wood products a +9.9 +-20. 4 

Rubber is . +5.6 4-85 

Leather 7 ee +1, 1 +40 
Tanning . +1. 4 +9. 8 
Boots and shoes. +.7 —1.4 
Other leather products - an +1.4 | +6.9 

Paper "ae OO eee eee ‘ | +.4 | —.6 
Paper and pulp mills____ | +.9 | —1.3 
Paper boxes +.3 | +3. 4 
Other paper products —1.5 | .0 

Textiles : +2. 5 | +7. 2 
Hosiery and other knit goods 5.6) +160 
Clothing , | —-30} —3.4 
Other textile products +4.7 | +4.8 

Foods ‘ at. Cat Meee! —2.9 | —3.4 
Meat packing —5.0 —8. 0 
Baking and confectionery +3. 2 2. 1 
Milk products |} +12.7 —6.7 | 
Canning and preserving | —24.6} —24.1 
Flour mills | +41.7 +56. 7 
Tobacco manufacturing ___- . +3.9 +3. 0 
Other food products te —.9 +4. 1 

Light and power ___. " ; se : —5.0 —4.9 

Printing and publishing ' ees —.8 +2.4 

Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing oa en | +.2 +2. 6 

Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosiv “eae 1 +6. 5 +3. 6 

Construction: 

aca ae re = " —6. 6 —4.2 

EET Ee , ‘ ; eueien ; —I110 —12.2 

Railroad i i Ce eee —2.3 —3.5 

Marine, dredging, ‘sewer- ERE aS ONES A ese —12.7 —18. 2 | 

Communication: 

PERI EED SE Ee Fens , +3. 4 +6. 1 | 

Electric railways_........_____- , i eh Saale Tie inal oe —4.5 —3. 4 | 

Express, telephone, and telegraph. nr siitidinlinadililin iad on ol —6.7 —4. 3 | 

DRIER the CAG a eR a ein DEP +5. 2 | +17. 8 | 

i IE LTH I | 

| 
Nonmanual | | 

Manufacturing, mines, and quarries__.__...............--..-- +.1 | —.8 

i a cgln thee iia paviitisinand ooabdebidie a +2. 6 +5. 0 

Communication.................- —.1 —3.8 

Wholesale trade +.5 | —1L1 

Retail trade—sales force only. +4. 6 +5. 5 

Miscellaneous professional services sei —.2) +5. 2 

i a chaseictis Wiech hcp |, 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


actual selling prices! received by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics from retail dealers. 

Table | shows for the United States retail prices of food on De- 
eomber 15, 1926, and November 15 and December 15, 1927, as well 
as the percentage changes in the year and in the month. For ex- 
ample, the retatl price per pound of bacon was 49.6 cents on December 
15. 1926; 46.3 cents on November 15, 1927; and 45.3 cents on Decem- 
ber 15, 1927. These figures show decreases of 9 per cent in the year 
and 2 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 3.6 per cent on December 15, 1927, as compared with December 15, 
1926, and a decrease of 0.3 per cent on December 15, 1927, as com- 
pared with November 15, 1927. 


” ollowing tables are compiled from monthly reports of 


fasLe 1. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
FF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 
15, 1927, AND DECEMBER 15, 1926 


Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 





Per cent increase 
. : (+) or decrease 
rere ro Tes val — 
Average retail price on (—) Dee. 15, 1927, 
; compared with— 
Article 


5,| Dec. 15, | Dee. 15, | Nov. 15, 





Cents Cents | 
43. 5 43.9 | 
37.8 38. 2 

31.9 32. 4 

1 
7 





24. 5 25. 
16. 2 16. 


32. 
45. 
51. 
37. 
35. 





Y 2S ors 
DAIeH Sp CaInww-l 


“or © @@ 


Salmon, canned, red 
- 


’ K, resn 


35. 
14. 
ll. 
58. 
27. 


39. 
19. 


M ik, evaporated | 15-16 ounce can) 
Butter | Pound...... onl 
leomargarine 

tutes 





Lard --2 
25. +0.4 
65. 59. —3 
46. 42.9 | —2 


4 Ly add ‘ion to retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and electricity from 
“2 ot ol cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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Eggs, Strictly 


SnNnweo CeRAWo 


Eggs, storag 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH 
15, 1927, AND DECEMBER 15, 1926—Continued 





Average retail price on— 
j | Ini con 
Article Unit 
| 
Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dee. 15, | Dee 
1926 1927 | 1927 192¢ 


Cents | Cents | Cents 


t 

EE ame ene ,. =e 9. 4 | 9.3 | 9. 2 9 
Fale EEA SS . | ee 5. 6 | 5. 4 | 5.4 4 
Corn meal_-__.-_-- doe he al _..do. a 5.1 §. 2 5. 2 2 
CE Eee ae 8 7 _.do- . 9.1 9.0 9.0 | 
ee eee 8-ounce pkg-- 10.9 9.7 9.7 -11 
4 a ee _— 28-ounce pkg 25. 4 25. 5 25. 5 19 
LE LRT <a round......< 20. 2 20. 0 20. 0 
a Ne ee a 1.2 10. 4 10.3 8 
Beans, navy ---..---- oe . > are 9.3 9.5 9.5 9 
Potatoes i ERE SP Ea . ae .0 3.0 3. 0 — 25 
EE eed ee ae _.do saaiha 5.0 4.8 4.7 ~§ 
a . _do aie 4.2 3.7 3.8 —10 
8 a eee oe eo) Fe Pe, 5 11.7 11.5 11.4 —3 
Corn, canned Sa a a os cle scgaeed 16. 2 15. 7 15. 7 3 
EE Sa ey re | RE ae 17.3 16. 6 16.7 —3 
Tomatoes, canned___.....-..----- it ee 12. 2 11.8 11.8 —3 0 
Sugar Se RNS en pe aes 7.3 7.2 i 3 
Tea , ndtinnheetiaanaedmaren me  'Y wentes 76.9 77.5 77.3 l 
SA Ee Sr Ea 50. 7 47.8 48. 1 —f 
RD a Ss eae 16. 2 14.1 13. 8 —15 
Raisins PEEL ST Ee i ace cial 14.4 13.8 13.7 —§ 
Bananas. pti PTE Sa a 34.9 34. 4 34.8 —0 
Ee Ie ree _— — 49.3 53. 2 52.3 + 
ress Cras omen Nee a al es eae 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on December 15, 1913, and on December 15 of each year 
from 1921 to 1927, together with percentage changes in December of 
each of these specified years, compared with December, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of lard was 15.8 cents in December 
1913; 15.9 cents in December, 1921; 17.5 cents in December, 1922: 
18.9 cents in December, 1923; 22.1 cents in December, 1924; 22.6 
cents in December, 1925; 20.4 cents in December, 1926; and 19.2 
cents in December, 1927. 

As compared with December, 1913, these figures show increases of 
1 per cent in December, 1921; 11 per cent in December, 1922; 20 
per cent in December, 1923; 40 per cent in December, 1924; 43 per 
cent in December, 1925; 29 per cent in December, 1926; and 22 per 
cent in December, 1927: 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 50.0 per cent in December, 1927, as compared with December, 1913. 
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ERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
\SE DECEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH 
R 15, 1913 


entage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 


| Per cent of increase Dee. 15 
Average retail price on Dec. 15— | of each specified year com- 
| pared with Dec. 15, 1913 


we 2 eet ae ] boa 
1913/1921 1922 1923 1924)1925 1926 1927 1921 1922]1923 1924 1925/1926] 1927 
| | | | } 


| 
| zy = 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. ae | 
Pound -|25: 1/35. 3:36. 8138. 638. 2/40. 3/40. 7/43. 9 47| 54) 52] 61| 62| 75 
~-|__do__. _/22. 630. 8131. 5/32. 9/32. 4/34. 4135. 3138.2] 36] 39] 461 43/ 52| 561 69 
“do. ___ 19. 9126. 7:27. 3/28. 328. 0.29. 6:30. 2'32. 37; 42| 41| 49] 52| 63 
_...116. 2}19. 2)19. 4/20. '20. 2)21. 7/22. 7|25. 20: 26) 25| 34) 40) 55 
~~ |12. 4/12. 8|12. 7)13. 0113. 1/14. 1/14. 9116. ; 5| él 14] 20) 35 

} 


Sirs 





| } } | 

. -{20. 3/30. 4/29. 5/26. 5/29. 3:35. 7/37. 
__.|26. 7/38. . 337. 5139. 9/48. 6149. 6 
_..|26. 5 44. 4/45. 4/44. 7/46. 6/53. 1/57. 
____|18. 5/32. 3/35. 6135. 5/35. 4'38. 5/37 
see Gaunt dans ais oma take Was ae | 
836. 9 34.1; 
8 14. 3/14. § 
011.611. 
5 58. 6 59. ; 
4s a5 ooh 
; 5/33. 0.36. 6/37. 9/37. 
Lard __..|15, 8/15. 9'17. 5/18. 1/22 
Vegetable lard substitute___|_..do__-__|____|21. 6/23. 3/24. 5 25 
® Eggs, strictly fresh_.........| Dozen_ - 47. 6/70. : 36. 5 64. . 8 66. 
Eggs, sto .--do-_ ___/34. 5/49. . 8141. . 2147. 


45] 31) 44] 76] 83] 62 
51| 40! 49| 82 86 70 
71| 69) 76| 100 115! 96 
92| 92) 91] 108! 104! 103 


t 
“Is © & 








Imon 2 TPE RY Ae ey Oe 
Milk, fresh | Quart_-_| 9, 1/14. 3. 7/14. ¢ 
{ilk, evaporated ; baw (1) ee . 9/12. : 
tutter .| Pound - -|39. 7/52. 1/60. 2 60. 

..-do- -._|_.._/29, 1/28. 0/29. : 





cr Co bo Ge GO 
Wore eo 


SNrY> 
Ck IwWS 


68 sal 67| 66) 73 
20, 40; 43) 29) 22 


oo+l 


oc 
Nom w 


Sth 


40) 36, 47/39) 37| 25 
18) 20, 40} 37| 36 24 


D> do low 


—_— 

— 

@o 
Seas SAAS 


54) 55 a a 68} 64 
48, 36, 70} 85| 70, 64 
29° 42) 68] 68) 65| 68 


Bread Pound__-!| 5.6 
Flour a Sees to 
Corn meal parks es a FG 
Rolled oats eee eee 
C 


rn flakes (?) 


— roe me  mRAIS oH 





Wheat cereal (3) 
Macaroni Pound - -| 
Rice 

Beans, navy 


x) 
to 
Al 
to 


Pores 
re 


— bo 


22) 


09,00 Hm eC 
SAwon 
J) 
tw 


44) 28) 189| 122) 67 


| 


ans, baked 
Corn, canned 
Peas, canned F 17. 


a_i 
MISE 98 go 
oe 
SIS bh eo 
COW! 
Se 
— ee x & 
PAK He WOS 
“1-1 Os] 

i 


— 
— 


Tomatoes, canned ae | 
Sugar, granulated ..| 5.4) 6. 
5'67. 


— 





. 4) 8. 
170. 2/73. 
ie 

. 817. 3)17. 
. 2/16. 0114. 6/14. 
. 1/39. 1/36. 9/35. 
8. 5/41. 5/43, 248. 








PNP NPP Po 
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AINS COWKS 
& 5 90 bo 


Porm by 
o2 00 33 


oe) 
62 00 GO ~3 
on 
ey 
=I 
ad ed al oe 


Prunes : mo 
Raisins bi ndiartie eX do___.|___.|25. 5 
Bananas | Dozen __|_.../37.3 


Oranges se ee, 


s 

ww 

= 

-) _— 
ad od 


“Io 


| € 


POOR 
cote 
Oe 
oh PD 














| ee f 
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‘15-16 ounce can. 

*S-ounce package. 

2s-ounce package. 

‘No. 2 can. 
‘ Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
—— of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the average 
amily. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Table 3 shows for the United States average retail pricy 
fied articles of food for the years 1913 and 1927 and for e 
of 1927. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES IN 
STATES BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1927, AND BY MONTHS FOR 














Ay- 1927 
| er- 
Article Unit | age | | | | 
LA Jan.| Feb.|Mar./Apr.| May June/July Aug. Sept.) Oct 
| 
re ea 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cis. | ¢ 
Sirloin steak_.._... Pound _| 25. 4) 40.8) 40.9) 41.1) 41.8) 42.3) 42.4) 43.6) 43.7) 43.8 4 
Round steak do 22.3} 35.3 35.4) 35.6) 36.4 36.9) 37.0] 37.9] 38.1 38.1. 37 
Rib roast do 19.8} 30.3 30.4) 30.4) 30.9) 31.2) 31.1] 31.7] 31.7 31.8 31 
Chuck roast do 16.0) 22.7; 22. 7) 22. 8) 23.3) 23. 5) 23. 5) 23.9) 23.9) 24.9 24 
Plate beef -— do 12. ‘| 15.0 14.9) 14.9) 15.2) 15, 2 15. 2 15.3) 15.3) 15.5) 15.8 
Pork chops do 21.0) 36.6 35.9) 36.6) 36.9) 36.4) 34.7) 34.9) 37.7 40.7) 41 
Bacon, sliced do 27.0) 48.9 48.5) 48.4) 48.1) 47.6) 47.1) 46.6) 46.5) 46.5) 4¢ 
Ham, sliced do 26. 9) 56.8 56.7) 56.5) 56.7) 56.3) 55.5) 54.6) 54.3] 53.8) 53 
Lamb, leg of do 18. 9| 37.4 37.3) 38.4! 40.0) 41.0! 41.0) 40.3) 39.2) 38.5! 38 9 
Hens do 21. 3} 38.5, 38. 5) 38. 7] 38.9) 38. 4) 36.3) 35.6) 35.4) 35.4) 35 
| | 
Salmon, canned, ° ae 33.5 33.2) 33.0] 32.7) 32. 5) 32. 3) 32.3) 32.9) 33.9) 34.4 
red. | | 
Milk, fresh Quart__| 8.9) 14.1] 14.1) 14.1) 14.0) 13.9] 13.9) 14.0] 14.1) 14.1) 14.9 
Milk, evaporated (1) -----| 11. 4) 11.4) 11.4) 11.4) 11. 5] 11. 5} 11.5) 11.6) 11.6) 11 
Butter Pound _; 38.3) 58. 4) 58.8) 59.2) 58.4) 53.4) 51.8] 51.4) 51.4!) 53. 4) 55 
Oleomargarine (all Re Re 29. 2| 29.0) 28. 7) 28. 6) 28. 4) 28.2) 28.0) 28.0) 27.8) 27 
butter substi- | 
tutes). 
Cheese _.do0._...} 22.1) 37. 6] 37.6] 37.3) 37.1] 37.0] 37.0! 36.9, 37.0) 37.7 38 
Lard do__..| 15.8, 20.0} 19.6) 19.4! 19.1) 19.0) 18.8 18.8 18.9) 19.2 19.¢ 
Vegetable lard sub- __.do___.!|_- 25.2) 25. 2) 25. 2} 25.1) 25.0) 25.1! 25.0) 25.0) 25.1) 25.2 
stitute. | | 
Eggs, strictly fresh. Dozen _| 34.5) 55.9) 44. 2) 35.4! 33.9) 33.6) 33.5) 36.9) 42.0] 48.7) 56.¢ 
Eggs, storage a “ee 45.0) 37. 7|__ TS 2 peek, a 1 PS 
Bread Pound 5.6; 9.4) 9.4) 94! 9.4) 9.41 9.3) 9.3) 9.3) 9.3) 9 
Flour ..do....| 3.3) 5.6] 5.6) 5.5] 5.5] 5.5) 5.5] 5.5) 5.6) 5.5 
Corn meal_______- ..do....| 3.0) 5. ‘| & 1) 5.1) 6.1) 5&1) 5. 2 6&2 6.2) 5.2 2 
| 
Rolled oats . ae! aon 9.1! 9. 1| 9.1; 9.0) 9.0) 9. al 9.0) 9.0) 9.0 9 
Corn flakes -— thee H 10.9} 10.8) 10.2) 10.1) 10.0! 9.8 9.7) 9.7 9 
W hear cereal (3) at 25. 5} 25. 4) o. 5| 25. 4) 25. 5) 25. 4) 25. 4 25. 5) 25.5) 25 
Macaroni Pound _|_._-_| 20.1) 20. 1) 20.1) 20.0! 20.0) 20.0! 20.0! 20.1! 20.1. 20 
Rice CREOERE BF --- 8.7 a 10.8, 10.8} 10.7| 10.6) 10. 7| 10.7, 10. 7| 10.6) 10 
| | | 
Beans, navy---- ea 9.2) 9.2 9. 1 9.1) 9.0' 93) 9.4 9.5) 9.6) 9.1 
Potatoes ‘ do....| 1.7) 4. 0} 3.8 3. 7 3.7, 45 60 42 3.44 3.2 
Onions cP a a 5} 5.7; 5.9 7.4 87) 8.8 7.8 6.4 5.5 
Cabbage ae ae 4.7; 4.9 5.2) 5.5) 87) O96 5.5) 4.44 4.1) 3.9 
Beans, baked_. , Bae eee a 11.7; 11.6) 11.6 11. 6) 11.5) 11.5) 11. 5) 11.4) 1 
| } } 
Corn, canned (*) i 16. 1) 16.1) 15.9) 15.8) 15.6) 15.6) 15.5> 15. al 15. 6) 15 
Peas, canned (4) —— 17. 2| 17.1) 17.0} 17.0) 16.8) 16.7) 16.7| 16.7) 16.7!) 16.7 
Tomatoes, canned (4) ae 12. 3) 12.2) 12.2) 12.1) 12.1) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 11.9) 11 
Sugar, granulated Pound .|; 5.5) 7.5) 7.5 7.41 7.3) 7.31 7.3] 7.4! 7.31 7.21 7.2 
Mite Raiiasenedvcects .--G0_...| 54.4) 77.5) 77.4) 77.6) 77.6) 77.4! 77.3] 77.5) 77 6) 77.2) 77 
| | | | 
Coffee do Bove 29.8) 50. ; 49.9) 49.3) 48.8) 48.2) 47.9) 47.6) 47. 4! 47.3) 47.4 
Prunes : ns slewccal Se 0| 15.8) 15. S| 15. 5) 15.4) 15.6) 15.7) 15.5) 15.2) 14. ¢ 
Raisins c _.do 14.4; 14.4) 14.3) 14.3) 14.3) 14.3) 14.4) 14.3) 14.3) 14.2 
Bananas__. Dozen 34. 5) 34.7) 34.1) 34.0) 33.9) 33. 5) 33.4 33.7) 33.5) 33.9 
OS S eats acnsd Se : 46. 9) 47.1) 46. 9 48. 3) 49.8) 49.3) 50.2 53.8) 55.3) 57.8 
115-16 ounce can. 3 28-ounce package. 
?8-ounce package. 4 No. 2 can. 
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ci [Table < shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
4] {food [or which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
¢) in specified years, 1913 to 1927, and in each month of 1927. 
< I ba 
. ; ERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
MOU U RCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1917 TO 1927, AND IN EACH MONTH 
F 1927 
Sirloin steak | Round steak | Rib roast Chuck roast Plate beef | Pork chops 
Yi Aver- | Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- | Aver- 

- age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. | age | Amt. 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 
price | price price price price price 

} { | 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
| per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. |per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 
"2 | 25.4) 39) 223] 45) 198) 51) 160) 63) 12.1 8.3] 21.0 4.8 
i. 43.7 2.3) 39.5 2.5) 33.2 3.0 | 26.2 3.8] 18.3 5.5] 42.3 2.4 
YI. 38.8{ 2.6| 34.4 2.9} 29.1 3.4] 21.2] 4.7[ 14.3 7.0 | 34.9 2.9 
) 37.4] 2.7] 323] 3.1] 27.6] 3.6] 19.7 5.1] 12.8] 7.8) 33.0 3.0 
3 39. 1 2.6] 33.5 3.0 | 28.4 3.5} 20.2 5.0 | 12.9 7.8 | 30.4 3.3 
4 39. 6 2.5] 33.8 3.0 | 28.8 3.5 | 20.8 4.3) 3 7.6 | 30.8 3.2 
{ 05 40. 6 2.5 | 34.7 2.9} 29.6 3.4 | 21.6 4.6] 13.8 ne) M8: 87 
1996... 41.3| 24! 35.6| 281 30.3 3.3] 22.5) 4.4] 146] 68) 395| 25 
1927 | 42.6] 23) 37.1 2.7} 31.3 3.2] 23.7) 4.2] 154] 65] 368] 27 
“January....| 40.8) 25] 853] 28] 303] 33] 227) 4.4] 150] 67] 366] 2.7 
Febru | 40.9} 24] 354] 28] 304! 3.3] 227! 44] 149! 67] 35.9! 28 
March.....| 41.1 2.4] 35.6) 28] 30.4) 33] 22.8| 44] 149] 67]! 366| 2.7 
April | 41.8] 24] 36.4 2.7} 30.9| 3.2] 23.3) 4.3] 152] 66] 36.9 2.7 
Ma | 423] 24] 369] 2.7] 31.2] 3.2] 235) 43] 152] 66] 36.4 2.7 
June 42.4| 2.4] 37.0] 2.7] 31.1 3.2) 23.5) 4.3] 15.2 6.6 | 34.7 2.9 
Ju 43.6] 2.3] 37.9] 2.6] 31.7 3.2] 23.9 | 4.2| 15.3| 6.5| 34.9 2.9 
August | 43.7] 23] 38.1 2.6] 31.7 3.2] 23.9) 4.2] 153] 651 37.7 2.7 
September_| 43.8] 2.3] 38.1 2.6} 31.8) 3.1] 240] 42] 15.5] 65] 40.7 2.5 
October_...| 43.7] 23] 37.9] 26] 31.9 8.1) 24.3] 41) 15.8) 63) 41.5 2.4 
November.| 43.5] 2.3] 37.8] 2.6] 31.9] 3.1] 24.5] 4.1] 162] 62] 36.3 2.8 
December..| 43.9] 2.3] 382] 2.6] 32.4 3.1] 25.1) 4.0] 167] 6.0] 328 3.0 
| | 
| Bacon Ham Hens Milk Butter Cheese 
| Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents 
| per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | pergt.| Qts. | perlb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 
- = .-| 27.0] 3.7] 2609) 37) 21.3] 47] 89] 11.2] 38.3] 26] 221 4.5 
20... 52.3] 1.9] 55.5 1.8| 44.7 2.2) 16.7 6.0] 70.1 1.4] 41.6 2.4 
3 21 42.7} 2.3] 488] 2.0| 39.7] 25] 146] 68] 51.7 1.9] 34.0 2.9 
22 39.8] 2.5] 48.8] 20] 360) 28] 13.1 7.6] 47.9] 2.1] 32.9 3.0 
23 39. 1 2.6] 45.5] 2.2] 35.0] 29] 13.8| 7.2] 55.4 1.8] 36.9 2.7 
1924 37.7| 2.7) 45.3] 22/] 35.3] 28] 138] 7.2) 561.7 1.9] 35.3 2.8 
925 46.7} 2.1] 52.6 1.9) 36.6] 2.7) 140] 7.1] 54.8] 1.8] 36.7 2.7 
192% 50.3] 2.0] 57.4 1.7| 38.8] 26] 140] 7.1] 53.1 1.9| 36.6 2.7 
; 1927 47.2} 2.1] 55.0 1.8| 36.9| 27] 141 7.1] 55.6 1.8] 37.6 2.7 
January_...| 48.9] 2.0] 56.8 1.8| 38.5] 26! 14.1 7.1] 58.4 1.7] 37.6 2.7 
February..| 48.5] 211] 56.7 1.8} 38.5] 26] 14.1 7.1] 58.8 1.7] 37.6 2.7 
March.....| 48.4] 211] 56.5 1.8| 38.7] 26] 141 7.1] 59.2 L? tae 2.7 
April.......| 481] 211) 56.7 1.8| 38.9] 26] 140| 7.1] 584 1.7] 37.1 2.7 
May.......| 47.6] 21] 56.3 1.8| 38.4 2.6] 13.9| 7.2] 53.4 1.9] 37.0 2.7 
June......-| 47.1 2.1 | 55.5 1.8| 363] 28] 13.9] 7.2] 51.8 1.9] 37.0 2.7 
July | 46.6) 21) 54.6 1.8| 35.6] 28] 140] 7.1] 514 1.9} 36.9 2.7 
August | 46.5) 22) 54.3 1.8| 35.4 2.8| 14.1 7.1] 61.4 1.9] 37.0 2.7 
September_| 46.5] 22] 53.8 1.9| 35.4 2.8) 14.1 7.0] 53.4 1.9] 37.7 2.7 
October 46.6) 2.1] 53.6 19| 35.7 2.8| 14.2} 7.0] 55.7 1.8] 38.3 2.6 
- November_| 46.3] 2.2] 53.0 1.9| 356] 28! 142] 7.0] 56.4 1.8] 38.6 2.6 
December__| 45.3] 2.2] 51.9 1.9} 35.7 2.8) 14.3) 7.0] 584 1.7} 39.0 2.6 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES 0} 1 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1925, AND IN | ae 
OF 1926—Continued - MONTE 
































Lard Eggs | Bread Flour Corn mea 
Year | A ver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | A ver- 
age Amt. | age | Amt. | age Amt.| age | Amt.| age An ; 
| retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail for 4) n°) 4 
| price | price | price | | price | price retail | for 9 
| | | | 
| Cents Cents Cents Cents ' | Cents ( 
per lb.| Lbs. |perdoz.| Dozs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. perlb.| Li eae 
eS | 15.8] 63) 3451 29| 56| 17.9] 33| 303] 30) 333 2%" 
sien | 22.5] 3.4] 68.1 15} 11.5 | 87 8.1 12.3] 6.5] 15.4 ¥ 
1921... 18. 0 5.6 | 50.9 2.0 9.9} 10.1 5.8] 17.2| 4.5] 922 
Se cectsintotes 17.0 5.9 | 44.4 2.3 87] 11.5 5.1! 19.6 3.9 | 25.¢ 
1923___ 17.7) 5.6) 445) 22) 87) 11.5] 47] 213] 411! 944) 9 
1924..__- | 19.0) 53] 47.8 3 8.8 11.4 4.9! 20.4 47) 2] 
1925. . | 2.3) 43] 521 1.9} 94] 10.6] 61) 164] 5.4] 18 
1926 21.9| 4.6] 48.5 2.1 9.4) 10.6 6.0 | 16.7 5.1] 19.¢ 
1927 | 19.3] 5.2] 452] 22) 93] 108] 55! 182] 5.2! 19; 
January....| 20.0} 5.0] 55.9 1.8 9.4 10. 6 5. 6 17.9 5. 1 19. ¢ 
February_..| 19.6 | 5.1) 44.2] 23] 94] 106| 56) 17.91 5.1] I9O¢ 
March.....| 19.4] 5.2] 35.4 2.8 9.4} 10.6 &5| 18.3 5.1} 19.¢ 
Ane. ..... | 19.1} 5.2} 33.9 29} 94] 106) 5.5] 182 5.1} 19.¢ 
a } 19.0] 5.3] 33.6 3.0 94); 106; 55] 182 6.1] 19.¢ 
June_..-- | 18.8) 5.3) 33.5 3.0; 93] 10.8] 55] 182 5.2] 19 
ica | 188) 5.3] 369 axel 10.8} 5.5] 182 5.21 19.2 
August.....| 18.9| 5.3] 42.0 24) 93] 108] 56] 17.9 5.2] 19 
September.| 19.2 5.2 | 48.7 21; 93 10.8 5.5 | 18.2 5.21 19.2 
October_..-| 19.6| 5.1] 56.6 18/} 93/ 108) 5.5] 182 5.2] 19 
November . | 19.5) 5.1) 61.7] 1.6] 93] 108] 54] 185] 5.2] 19.2 
December..| 19.2 5.2] 59.6 17] 92) 10.9 5.4] 18.5 5.2] 19 
| —— US EE ee ee Oe 
Potatoes Sugar Tea Coffee 
| 
| | 
Cents Cents Cents | Cents | 
per lb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 
ee 1.7] 588 5.5| 182] 54.4 1.8] 22.8] 3.4 | 
a 6.3} 15.9] 19.4 .3i 3 14) 47.0) 21 
i asniile aa | 3 32. 3 8.0 12.5 69. 7 1.4 36. 3 | 28 
ia | 28 35. 7 7.3 13. 7 68. 1 1.5 36.1) 2.8 
ae |} 29] 345] 10.1 9.9] 69.5 LSt 2.71 37 
= 2.7 37.0 9. 2 10.9 71.5 1.4 43.3 2.3 
1925 3. 6 27.8 7.2 13.9 75. 5 1.3 51.5 1.9 
1926 4.9| 20.4 6.9} 14.5] 76.7 13] 51.0 2.0 
1927 38) 2&3 7.31.1 7t 77.8 13] 48.3 2.1 
January 4.0} 25.0 7. § 13.3} 77.5 13) 50.2 2.0 
February. 3°78 | 26.3 7.51| 133] 77.4 13] 49.9 2.0 
March. ._.- 3.7 | 27.0 7.4 13. 5 77.6 1.3 49. 3 2.0 
Apeil.......| 3271 37.0 7.3) 13.7] 77.6 1.3] 48.8 2.0 
May...---- 4.5 | 22. 2 82 271. 324 13] 48.2 2.1 
June.....- 6.0 16. 7 7.3 13. 7 77.3 1.3 47.9 2. 1 
: eee 4.2} 2.8] 7.4] 135] 77.5] 1.3| 47.6] 21 
August 3.4; 29.4 7.3 13.7 77.6 1.3 47.4 2.1 
September . 3.2) 31.3 <a 13.9 | 77.2 13] 47.3 2.1 
October -__- 3.0 33. 3 7.2 13. 9 77.5 1.3 47.4 2. 1 
November . 3.0} 33.3 7.21 13.91] 77.5 13) 47.8 2.1 
December.- 3.0 33. 3 7.1 14. 1 77.3 1.3 48. 1 2.1 | 


























| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 





Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


JN TABLE 5 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1913 to 
1927, and by months for 1926 and 1927. These index numbers, 
or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month 
and each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. 
These figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative 
price of sirloin steak for the year 1926 was 162.6, which means thal 








?For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. pp. 441 
61; Bulletin No, 418, pp. 38 to 51; and Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36 to 49. 
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. money price for the year 1926 was 62.6 per cent higher 
erage money price for the year 1913. 






As compared with 


price, 159.8 in 1925, the figures for 1926 show an increase 
; points, but an increase of 1.75 per cent in the year. 


last column of Table 5 are 
the retail cost of all arti 


el 


iven index numbers showing 
es of food combined. Since 


921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
ices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
to the average family consumption in 1918. 


(See March, 












21. issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
f food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
nied as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
ymbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 156.5 
r November and 155.9 for December, 1927. _ 

The curve shown in the chart on page 173 pictures more readily 
5, the eve the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
dex numbers given in the table. 


\ste 5.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
“By YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1927, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926 AND 1927 
[Average for year 1913=100.0] 





















































| 
a 
Sirloin|Round; Rib |Chuck)Plate | Pork| Ba- : But- |, 

Year and month steak | steak | roast| roast | beef jchops| con | #@m™ | Hens) Milk | ";,° |Cheese 
a 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0} 100.0 
0X) __...-.| 172.1) 177.1) 167.7] 163.8) 151.2) 201. 4) 193. 7| 206. 3) 209. 9) 187.6) 183.0) 188.2 

So  .  ee 152.8) 154.3] 147.0) 132. 5) 118.2) 166.2) 158.2) 181. 4] 186.4) 164.0) 135.0} 153.9 
02? _...| 147.2) 144.8) 139.4) 123.1) 105. 8) 157.1) 147. 4) 181. 4] 169.0) 147.2] 125.1) 148.9 
993 _..| 153.9) 150.2) 143.4) 126.3) 106.6) 144. 8) 144. 8) 169. 1) 164.3) 155.1) 144.7] 167.0 
004 _...| 155.9} 151.6) 145.5) 138u.0) 109. 1) 146. 7| 139. 6) 168. 4) 165. 7) 155.1) 135.0] 159.7 
925 __....| 159.8] 155. 6) 149.5) 135.0) 114.1) 174.3] 173.0} 195. 5} 171.8] 157.3] 143.1) 166.1 

Es 162. 6} 159.6! 153.0) 140. 6) 120.7) 188. 1] 186.3) 213.4) 182.2) 157.3] 138.6) 165.6 

aE 167.7; 166.4, 158.1) 148.1) 127.3) 175, 2) 174.8) 204. 5) 173.2) 158.4) 145.2) 170.1 

January ......sasen 16.6} 157.0) 151.5) 138.1) 119.8] 173. 8) 178. 5) 198.1) 181.2) 159. 6] 144.6] 170.1 
February -_ ...--- 159. 8} 156.1) 148.0) 138.1) 120.7) 172.9) 181.1) 199.3) 182. 6) 159. 6) 142.3) 169.7 
Masch - ....icocun 160.2) 156. 5 151.0} 138.1) 120.7} 177.1) 179.3} 200. 7) 185.0) 157.3) 139.9) 168.3 
A pril ae 161.8} 157.8) 152.5) 139.4) 121. 5) 182. 4) 179. 6) 202. 6) 190. 1) 156. 2) 132.9) 165.2 
May .....ccanee 163. 4| 160.5) 153.5] 140. 6) 120. 7) 191. 9} 182. 6) 207. 8) 192. 5) 156.2) 130.5) 162.9 
June _..--| 165.4) 162.3) 154.5) 141.9) 120. 7/ 200.0} 190. 7) 221. 9} 188. 7) 155.1) 131.3) 161.5 
July 165.4) 162. 8) 155.1) 141.9) 119. 8) 198. 6) 193. 7] 226. 4) 184.0) 155.1) 130.8) 161.1 
AUSUS. ... cba 164.6; 162.3) 153.5) 140.6) 118. 2) 192.9) 192. 6) 225. 7| 177. 9] 156.2) 132.1) 161.5 
September 165.0} 163.2) 154.5] 141.9} 119. 8} 202. 4) 192. 2) 224. 5) 177. 5) 157.3) 137.1) 163.3 
October ......0csuni 163.4) 161.4) 154.5) 142. 5) 120. 7} 202. 9} 191. 5) 222.3) 176. 5) 157.3) 141.8) 166.1 
November 161.0} 159.2) 152.5) 141.9) 121. 5) 187. 1) 188.9) 217.1) 174. 2) 158.4) 145.4) 167.0 
December_......- 160.2} 158.3) 152.5) 141.9) 123.1) 177.1] 183. 7) 212.3) 174. 6} 159. 6) 154.8) 169.2 
oa7; January-.......... 160.6! 158.3) 153.0 141.9) 124.0) 174. 3) 181. 1! 211. 2) 180. 8! 158.4) 152.5! 170.1 
February _ _....-- 161.0) 158.7) 153.5) 141.9) 123.1) 171.0) 179. 6; 210. 8) 180.8) 158.4) 153.5) 170.1 
Maren... eae 161.8} 159.6) 153.5) 142.5) 123.1) 174. 3) 179.3) 210.0} 181.7) 158. 4) 154.6) 168.8 
Agri. .... cee 164.6} 163.2) 156.1) 145.6) 125. 6) 175. 7| 178.2) 210. 8} 182. 6) 157.3) 152.5) 167.9 
MSY ....... cee 166. 5} 165. 5) 157.6) 146.9) 125. 6) 173.3) 176.3) 209. 3) 180.3) 156.2) 139.4) 167.4 
ee 166.9} 165.9) 157.1) 146.9} 125.6) 165. 2) 174. 4) 206.3) 170. 4) 156. 2) 135.2) 167.4 
ne ee 171.7} 170.0) 160.1) 149. 4) 126.4) 166. 2) 172. 6} 203.0) 167.1) 157.3] 134.2) 167.0 
August. _.....008 172.0} 170.9) 160.1) 149.4) 126.4) 179. 5) 172. 2) 201.9) 166. 2) 158. 4] 134.2) 167.4 
September. _.._. 172.4; 170.9) 160.6) 150.0) 128.1) 193. 8) 172. 2) 200.0} 166. 2) 158. 4; 139.4) 170.6 
UOtOber .. .. seen 172.0} 170.0) 161.1) 151.9) 130. 6) 197. 6] 172. 6} 199. 3) 167. 6) 159. 6] 145.4) 173.3 
November_-__.._- 171.3) 169.5) 161.1) 153.1) 133.9) 172. 9} 171. 5} 197.0} 167. 1) 159. 6) 147.3) 174.7 
December........ 172.8) 171.3) 163.6) 156.9) 138.0) 156. 2) 167. 8} 192. 9} 167.6) 160.7] 152.5) 176.5 
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TABLE 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ART! 




















BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1927, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926 AND 192 atin” 
| 
ae = 
Year and month | Lard | Eggs Bread | Flour on Rice — Sugar | ( 
| | 
— a © | 
1913 | 100.0; 100.0} 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 100. 01 100.0, 100.0 y 
1920 186.7| 197.4) 205.4) 245.5) 216.7) 200.0! 370.6 352. 7 171 ye 
1921 113.9) 147.5) 176.8) 175.8} 150.0) 109.2) 182.4 145. 5 . Mg 
1922 107.6) 128.7) 155.4) 154.5} 130.0) 109.2) 164.7) 132.7 | 19 
1923 112.0) 134.8) 155.4) 142.4) 136.7 109.2! 170.6) 183.6 S| 15 
1924 120.3) 138.6) 157.1) 148.5) 156.7) 116.1) 158.8) 167.3 { 4 
1925 - 147.5 51.0} 167.9) 184.8) 180.0) 127.6) 211.8 130. 9 8.81 179 ¢ 
1926 | 138.6) 140.6) 167.9 181.8) 170.0; 133.3) 288.2) 125.5) i419) jy 
1927 122.2) 131.0) 166.1) 166. y 173.3) 123.0) 223.5) 132.7) 1 12.5) 16 
i 
1926: January --| 141.1) 156.2) 167, d 187.9) 173.3) 133.3) 341.2) 121.8 9} J79 
February |} 140.5) 127.0) 167.9) 190. 9} 173.3; 133.3) 335.3) 121.8 179 
March 138.6) 111.6) 167.9) 187. 9) 173.3) 134.5) 329.4) 121.8) 139 9) 459 
April 136.1) 111.9) 167.9) 184. 8} 170.0) 134.5) 394.1) 120.0 40.3) 17) 
May ‘ 136.1) 112.8) 167.9} 184.8] 170.0) 134.5) 352.9] 121.8 10.4) 17 
June 143.0) 118.0} 167.9] 184. 8) 170.0; 134.5) 294.1) 125.5 41.4) 17 
July 144.9) 122.0) 167.9 181.8) 170.0) 134.5) 241.2) 125.5) 14] 7 
August | 143.7) 130.1) 167.9 181.8) 170.0) 133.3) 211.8) 127.3] 141.7 7 
September 141.1; 149.3) 167.9} 175. 8} 170.0) 134.5) 229.4) 127.3) 141 5 7 
October 138.6) 168.7) 167.9) 172.7/ 170.0) 133.3) 223.5) 129.1) 142.1| 7 ¢ 
November 133.5) 191.3) 167.9) 172.7) 170.0) 129.9) 235.3) 129.1) | 41.7) 17 
December 129.1; 189.0) 167.9) 169. 7 170.0) 128.7, 2365. 3} 132.7) 141.4) 17 
| | | | 
1927: January 126.6) 162.0) 167.9) 169.7) 170.0) 126.4) 235.3] 136.4) 142 8 
February 124.1; 128.1) 167.9} 169.7; 170.0) 124.1) 223.5) 136.4) 149 f 
March 122.8) 102.6) 167.9} 166.7) 170.0} 124.1) 217.6) 134.5 142.6) 165.4 
April 120. 9 98.3) 167.9) 166.7) 170.0} 123.0) 217.6) 132.7) 142.6) JR ¢ 
May 120. 3 97.4) 167.9) 166.7} 170.0} 121.8 264.7) 139. 7| 142 61.7 
June : 1 wae 97.1) 166.1) 166.7) 173.3} 123.0) 352.9) 132.7) ] 12 60.7 
July ; 119.0) 107.0) 166.1) 166.7) 173.3] 123.0) 247.1) 134.5) 1 12 7 
August : 119.6) 121.7; 166.1) 169.7} 173.3} 123.0) 200.0!) 132.7) 1 12. 6 } 
September 121.5) 141.2) 166.1) 166.7} 173.3) 121.8) 188.2) 130.9) 141 9 \ 
October 124.1) 164.1) 166.1) 166.7) 173.3} 120.7) 176.5) 130.9) 142.5 159 
November | 123.4) 178.8) 166.1) 163.6) 173.3} 119.5) 176.5) 130.9) 1 12.5) 160.4 
December__-_- + 121.5) 172.8) 164.3) 163.6) 173.3) 118.4) 176.5) 129.1) 1492 61.4 











1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1927. 
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TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


(1913 = 100) 
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Table 6 shows by index numbers the trend in the retail cost of food 
in the United States from 1890 to 1927. The percentage decrease in 
the cost from 1926 to 1927 was 3, while the percentage increase from 
1890 to 1927 was 123. This means that the cost of food in 1927 
was nearly two and a quarter times as much as it was in 1890. 


TaBLE 6.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING THE TREND IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1927! 


[Average for year 1913=100] 





’ _ 














a Relative , Relative | , Relative | —_ Relative 
Year price Year price | Year price | Year price 
1890 69.6 || 1900__...___-- 68.7 || 1910........-- 93. 0 | ATS 203. 4 
1891 70.6 || 1901_.....__.- | a5 S  eeeeeee: | 92.0 || 1921_....__-- 153. 3 
1892 00.3 1] 1002.......... 75.4 |) 1012.......... 39 Vee 141.6 
Is9i fo eee ye aimee. 100. 0 || 1923_.......--.| 146. 2 
184 l) , | SaeenSeeet 76.0 || 1914........-- “F% @  BeRsaeres 145.9 
1895 66.5 || 1905_____- 7.465 Bes.......... " - i. ‘egReege 157.4 
1896 64.9 || 1906_____- 78. 7 | ee 5 =| ee 160. 6 
Is97 65.4 || 1907_________- oo iee..........- 5. ee 155. 4 
1898 67.1 || 1908._.._____- 84.3 |} 1918. _.....-- 168. 3 || 

1899 67.7 || 1909.......__. 88.7 || 1919--------. 185. 9 || 
} | 








: s The number of articles included in the index number for each year has not been the same throughout 
~ period, but a sufficient number have been used fairly to represent food as a whole. From 1890 to 1907, 

~~ were used; from 1907 to 1913, 15 articles; from 1913 to 1920, 22 articles; and from 1921, 43 articles. 
be relatives for the period have been so computed as to be comparable with each other. 
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VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 7 { 
15,1927. For 11 other cities prices are shown fo; 

scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 
TABLE 7.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 1) 


[Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be macs 





Atlanta, Ga, | Baltimore, Md. 


Perea 1am ogg PS 
Dec. 15— Nov. Dec. Dec. 15— Nov.|Dec. De 
} — "hie 15, | 15, —| 15, 15, 
1913 | 1926 | 197 | 1927 1913 | 1906 18% 1927 


ptag 





Article Unit 


tts. | Cts. | Cts. | 
Sirloin steak Pound .-_..| 23. j 3. 3. 5) 22.3) 37.8) 40.7 
Reund steek............ Y “ee 21.3) 36.8) 39.2) 38. 5) 20. 8) 34. 7) 37. § 
Rib roast Se ee ae . 7| 32.9) 32. 8) 33. 5} 29. 6) 31. ¢ 
Chuck steak Pee a “Ges 5. 8) 25. toe 25. a . 5} 24. 





o 


Plate beef___.__- —_ _.do 
Pork chops___-- | do_. 
Bacon, sliced__- ae _.do 
Ham, sliced -_-- |_..do.- 








_ane 


Lamb, leg of- do 
Hens é 

Salmon, canned, red 
Ak aR 


‘J ° 
Cort Pdwwm 


Milk, evaporated _....| 15-16 oz.can 

Butter de ..| Pound. 

Oleomargarine (all butter |__.do 
substitutes). 


1 
Ww a~1cr 





on 


Lard_._- y ES 


Vegetable lard substitute __|_ 
Eggs, strictly fresh | Dozen 


eons SO CO 


bo © oo 





« . . 


meee, sterass........-.....|.. 


ooo 
e 
Ne OO 


Ll 


-) 1 
POW OCC 


Rolled oats 

Corn flakes ..-.| 8-02. pkg-- 

W heat cereal__- 28-0z. pkg -|-- 
Macaroni ' Pound. ---| 


DS Oo 


wm CO OO > 


w 


Beans, navy - 
Potatoes - 
Onions 





i Oo 


Cabbage - -- in 
Beans, baked _- No. 2 can_. 
Corn, canned. 

4  eeREReieay es do 


14. 5)\_- 
14. 


cof I 


Tomatoes, canned______- | 
Sugar, granulated 

Tea anuiitatil 
Rr C 


10. 
6. 
71. 


| 44. 


were s 
Ne se 


0 SE eee 
NE 
Bananas 

Oranges 


11. 
12. 
2} 26. 


3} 49. 


tS > or @ 





_ ! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 








Cities on 


163 or De 

itimates \ 
a 

~ ii‘ 


5 4.3) 4 
~— ns 
) Q 
919 
ai 
24.3 
Hy 7 
20.2 38 
M () 
u.0 4 
&.9 
4 
5 
4 Q 
13.8 2 
“i 
7 86 
. 0 } 
4 9 } 
t f 
4 f f ) 
) é 
) 
¥4 1) 
y 
vf 4 
1.7 f 
19 
18. & 
— 2 
1 
o« Le 
oy 
Be - 
ds. 0) 
4/ 
44) 
Per p 
Pound 
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necified Dates 


ber 15, 1913 and 1926, and for November 15 and December 
the exception of December, 1913, as these cities were not 


fF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES 


s and vegetables, owing to differences in trade practices] 








Bridgeport, 


Conn. Buffalo, N. Y. Butte, Mont. 


Charleston, 8. C. 

































































. oo | | oe 
Jov.| Dee. |Dec. |Nov.| Dec. Dec. 15 Nov.) Dec. | Dec. | Nov.! Dec. Dec. 15 Nov | Dec. 
5, | 15, | 15 | 18 | 18, |— | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |—--—— 15,-| 15, 
927 | 1927 | 1926] 1927] 1927] 1913] 1999 | 1927| 1927| 1926 | 1927 | 1927 | 1913 | 1996 | 1927 | 1927 
| cam i | 
pas St 2 weg 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cia] Cts | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cis. 
71. 1) 174. 4) 49. 2) 54. 6) 55.4) 21. 6] 39. 6) 42. | 43.2} 29.6) 33.0) 33.2) 22.5] 32. 7| 32. 7} 32.5 
55.6) 55.3) 41.9) 47. 6| 47.8) 18.8] 34. 2) 36. 3} 36.9) 26. 30. 3) 29.8) 21.0) 30.0! 30. 3} 29. 7 
$1. 3] 41. 6} 36.1) 40. 9} 41.8) 16.4] 30. 5| 31.8) 32.7) 26.5) 28.0) 27.9] 20.0 25. 0} 27.0; 26.3 
50. 1 32. 0} 27. 5} 31. : 32.1) 15.0 23.9) 25. 3) 26. 19.0) 20. 3} 20. 4) 15. 0) 19. 4 20. 3} 20.3 
21.9 ae 11.9 12. 9| 13. 6) 11. 8} 14.7) 15.6] 16.3) 12.5) 13.6) 13.8) 12. 5| 14. 2) 14.2) 14.6 
39.6) 34.6) 39.9) 38. 4| 33. 9) 17. 6} 39.3) 38.5) 34.3) 36.5) 37.1) 32:7) 25.0) 35.6 33. 2} 32.0 
15.8] 44.8) 54.3] 49.9) 49.7) 20.6} 45.9) 41.2) 40.3) 56.9] 52.5) 51.7 27.0 44.0) 39. 5) 37.9 
58.9) 57.9) 61.9} 57 ‘| 55. 7| 26.3} 56.3) 49. 0} 48.2) 61. / 58.8} 57.9) 27.5) 51.7) 47.4] 46.1 
| | Pe ee | il 
39.3) 38.1) 38.3) 38.1) 37.8) 15.4) 32.6) 32.7) 33.1) 36.3! 36. 3 35. 7 24.01 40. 0) 38.8) 39.4 
9.1) 38.9) 41.1) 40.2) 39.8) 19.8] 38. 4| 36. 6) 37.5) 32.4) 32.9) 31.5] 21.8] 38.4! 35.5 35. 5 
33.9} 34. 5| 32.8) 33.3) 32.3)____- 32. 5) 33.1) 34.1) 31.9) 32.7) 32.7/_.___| 29.6! 33.1 33. 4 
15.5) 16. ‘| 16. 7 16. ” 16. 8.0 13. 0) 13.0) 13.0) 14 3} 14. ” 14. 12.0; 19.0) 19. | 19.0 
| | | | | 
12.1) 12.1) 11.6] 11.6) 11.6)____- 11. 2} 11.3} 11.3) 11.1] 10. 9| 11. 1}___._] 11.9} 11.8] 11.8 
47.1; 58.6) 57.4) 56.0) 57.6) 39.1] 62.8 57.7) 59.9) 53. 0} 53. 2) 55. 6) 39.0) 56.5) 53.0) 53.9 
27.9) 28. 3} 29. 4) 26. 5 BE Gicnane 29. "I 27. ‘I 5 en Eee | ithngants OE 7s 29. | 29. 2 
pe | | | | 
39.1) 40.6) 39.3) 41.6) 42.9) 21.5] 37.6) 38. 7} 39.2) 35.7] 37. 5| 37. 5) 21. 0 35. 0) 36.4) 37.1 
19.4, 19.0) 19 7 18. 7) 18.4) 14. 2} 19.8) 19. 0) 18.6) 24.7] 23. 0) 23. 2) 15. 0 20. 9} 21.3) 20.7 
25.4! 25.3) 25.9) 25. 4)  . ee 26. 2) 25.7) 25. 8} 29. 3) 30.6} 30.3).._.-| 23. 5) 22.1] 21.9 
85.1) 81. 1 87.3) 83. ‘| 80. ‘| 47.6) 69. 3) 67. 8} 63. ‘| 66. 3) 59. "| 61 ¥ =) 66.7) 57.0) 57.3 
| | 
19.3) 50.6) 51.41 48. 6| 46.4) 31.4] 45.5) 43.6] 43.4) 45.5] 38.1] 36.7] 35.2) 44.3! 39.61 39.2 
8. 5 8.6) 8. 8 8.8 88 5.6) 8&8 8. 7| 8. 7| 9.8 9.8 9.8 6.4) 10.2) 10.9) 10.9 
5.9 5. 9) 5.8) 5. 6) 6.6, 3.0) 5.1) 48) 4. 8) 5. 4 5.3 6.3) 3.7) 7.1) 6.9) 68 
6.4 67: 7 " * as 4 S3@ GH &H & 4 5.9 6.1 6. ‘| 2. " 3.9) 3.9) 3.9 
9.1 9. oJ 8. 6) 8.5 8.4 Rite ec 8. 7| 8.8) 8. 8) 7.3 7.6 i ae SB : d 9.4) 9.5 
9.9 9.8} 10.4) 9.6) 9. 6)____- 10.2} 9.3 9.4 12.2) 10.5) 10.5j....- | 12.0; 9.9) 9.9 
25.1) 24.9] 24.7) 24.7] 24.6)____. 24. 6| 24.8) 24. 8| 28.3) 28.5) 28. 5).___- | 26. 2 25. 7) 25.7 
21.9) 22.3) 22, 7 22. Gi 22. 5)..... 21. * 21. 5} 21. * 19.6) 19. ‘ 19. ‘ AE 18. "| 18.7) 18.9 
| 
12.1) *12.1) 10.9) 11.3 11.11 9. 3} 11. 2) 10.0 9. 9) 11.7) 11.0) 11.0) 5.6) 84) 7.11 69 
10.2} 10.3) 9.7) 9.6) 9.5)... 9. 2} 9.4) 9. 3) 10. 4 9.9 9. 9).._.- 9.8) 10. 1| 10. 1 
3.0) 3.0) 3.8 3.0 3.0) 1.7] 4.1) 29 28 3.6 1.5 1.6) 2.2) 4.4' 3.4) 3.4 
1.7 4. * iy G5. Bs Mececa <1 5. 6 me 4.5 3.9 4. 41 aaa! 5. 5| 5.6) 5.3 
| | 
4.5, 4.4, 45) 46) 3.9)... 3.0} 28 3.0) 4.8) 3.4) 4.1)... 4.2) 4.1) 4.1 
13.3; 13. 3) k Ss £: > ae 10. 0) 10.0; 10.0; 14.1) 13.5) 13.4/_.__- 9. 8) 10.0) 9.9 
18.0} 17.6) 19.1) 19.0} 19. 2)____- 16. 3) 15.8) 16.0) 16.0) 14.6) 14. 6)____-. 15. 0} 14.3) 14.2 
20.0) 19 9) ve 20. 5) 20. 9)..... 16. 4 16. | 16.2 16.2) 13.8] 13. 5j..... 17. 5} om 16.4 
11.3 11.3] 13. 1) 13.4 ans a 13.9} 13.3) 13.1) 13.3) 128] 12. a a 10.2) 9.9) 9.8 
7.2) 7.1) 7.0 7.1) 7.0, 51) 7.1) 68 6.8 85) 86 8&6 50 69| 67] 67 
73.5) 72.4 59. 5) 60.9) 60.9) 45.0) 69.8) 68.5) 69.0) 83.3) 82.2) 83.1! 50.0 73. 9} 82. 4) 82.4 
51.5) 52.8) 48, * 46. 6} 47.5) 29.3 cht 45. 5| 45.7) 56. "| 54.1) 54. ‘| 26. 8 = 43. 4 43.8 
14.2) 13.7) 15.8) 15.2) 15.3]... 15.9} 13.7) 13.5 18. 4) 14.5} 14. 8)..... 14.7) 12.2) 10.7 
13. 0 12.7) 14. 8} 13.8) 14. 0)_.__- 13. 8} 13.4) 13.0 15.2) 14.6} 14. 6)..... 14.1) 14. 0) 12.8 
46.7; 47.0) 34.2) 36.5] 37. 1)____- 42. 6! 41.6) 43. 3) 2 14. 5) 213.0) 212. 8|_____ 30.7) 25.0) 27.5 
60.8) 56. 1 50.7 66.8) 61. 7|_.__. 55.7| 58. 4| 59. 0 54.5} 60.7] 58.8)..__. 29. 4| 31. 5 31.8 
a } } | | | } 
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TABLE 7.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 


Chicago, Ll. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Article Unit 


Dec. 15 : | Dee. 15— | ] 
Nov.) Dec. Nov. Dee. 
- | 15, | 15, |—— 15, | 15, 


1927 | 1927 


| 1913 | 1926 | 1913 1927 | 1927 


926 
Eve my 

Cts.| Cts.| Cig.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts. { 

Sirloin steak .| Pound. 24. 45. 2) 47.8) 49.1! 23.0) 36. 39. 3) 40.2 ; 

Round steak do 21. 2} 36. 8} 38.8) 39.1) 20. 7| 33. 35. 7| 36.6 

Rib roast ca do 9.7) 36. 3) 36. 5) 37.4) 19. 5) 30.2) 31.7) 32.6 

Chuck roast ; ‘ nn 5.7) 25.9! 27.9) 28.31 15. 3} 21. 6) 23. 4} 24. 

Plate beef : do . 8} 15. 16. 16. 3! 11.8} 15.2) 16.3) 17. 

Pork chops |_._do .9| 36. 5} 35.9) 31.1) 18.9} 32.2) 32.5) 

Bacon, sliced do -| 32.0} 55.0) 50.7) 49.4) 22. 6) 44. 1 

Ham, sliced : }...do___.._-| 31.8} 58.7) 53.7! 53.4) 27.8) 56.8 0) 

Lamb, leg of do____.._| 19.4} 38.4] 37.7) 37.7) 17. 5) 35. 6 

Hens do .7| 37. 6] 36.0) 36.1) 22.7 

Salmon, canned, red |_..do oe 37. 4| 36.1] 35. 3)__- 

Milk, fresh Quart_ : . 0} 14.0) 14.0) 14. 

Milk, evaporated | 15-16 0z.can 11.2] 11.3} 11.3). 

Butter | Pound 60. . 2) 58. § 

Qleomargarine (all butter |_..do Cee + 27. 6] 27. 5) 27. ; 
substitutes). | 

Cheese all ._.do _| 25.3) 42.4) 43.4] 43.8 

Lard do 5. 20. § 4 19. 6 

Vegetable lard substitute do 26. 

Eggs, strictly fresh ...| Dozen_____| 40.0) 66. 


Eggs, storage | do 32.0) 50. ; 
Bread Pound 1) 9! 
Flour do 2.9) 5.; 
Corn meal. - DRiinsnae a we 
Rolled oats do 8. 6 
Corn flakes | 8-oz. pkg ms 
W heat ccreal 28-0z. pkg_|_-_--] 25. 
Macaroni : reana....|..i..) 9 


Rice do A. ol 11. 
Beans, navy do 
Potatoes do 

Onions : .do__- 


Cabbage do 
Beans, baked No. 2 can 
Corn, canned do 
Peet, @eeed............ = SS 


3. 3) 
10. 
15. : 
17. 


ow © ® 


Tomatoes, canned___- ..do 
Sugar, granulated __-_ Pound 
Tea A _.do 
Coffee 


11.9 11.7 
Lf 7.3 
79. 1) 79. 


| 44.1) 44. 





13.7) 13. 
14.0 14. 
38.3 38. § 
47.8 47.: 


Prunes ..do danke 
Raisins |__.do : , 15. 
Bananas Dozen____ 40. § 
Oranges z 2S ee ee 


COLD OWSrnd 
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mICLES 90D IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
> ir olul Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 
; | 

<= ‘es | 7 

De = Dec. 15— | Dee. 15— Dec. 15— 
Nov. D ene INov. Dec. \Nov.| Dec. | Nov.! Dee. aie Nov. | Dee. 
pe. |-N0 Te ee cer ee 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
D, | 3 ; O7 o7 97 7 7 IT 97 O77 
ps 1927 913 | 1926 | 192 | 1927| 1913 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 | 1913 | 1996 | 1927 | 1927 | 1913! 1996 | 1927 | 1927 

yee "S | amy me ee Teams 

cis.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. gh Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.; Cts. | Cts. 
M4) 5 41.8 23.6) 36.2) 37.8) 37. 5) 22.9) 32.3) 34.4] 35. 2| 24.8] 41.4) 43.9] 45.01 34.31 60.5) 1 65. 4|1 67.9 
Mag 7] 37.4 21.3) 32. 9} 34.0) 34.0) 20.7] 29.6] 31.4) 32. 3) 20. 4 33. 6| 36.6) 37.1) 27.3) 46.0) 50.0) 51.2 
M2) 91 32.3 20.6 27.6] 29.2) 28.8) 16.7] 23.9) 25. 5] 26. 5) 20. 2| 30.9] 32.3] 33.5 23.3] 31.2' 33.8] 35.4 
47 26.4 26.6 16.4) 22.9 24.0) 24. 3) a 18.7} 20.1 1% 15. 4| 22. 9! 25. i 25.8 18.3) 22.6 25.5] 25.8 

rig | | | 
«17.0 17.3 13.6 17.8 19.0) 19.0] 9.9) 11.0) 12.5) 13.2) 11.7] 14.7] 15.1) 16.2|_-___| 13.6) 15.0) 15.7 
ye as 39 8 21.6 35.2, 36.5} 36.5] 20.0) 34.0) 35. 1) 30.7) 18.2] 38.3] 37.1) 32.1) 20.2) 38.5) 37.1] 34.6 
2 48.5 47.7 37.5) 44.2) 48.9) 48.9) 28.0) 50. 6) 45. 4) 44. 7) 22.3) 51.8] 47.4) 45.3) 25.4) 45.7) 42.9) 42.3 
5. 7) 53.3) 53.1 31.6) 59. i 55. 9 54. 0} 30. " 58. 4] 52.1) 52. 28.0) 61. 5} 54. 54. J 30.4) 56.9} 52.7) 53.2 
7 42.5 43.3 22.5, 43.4) 43.3) 44.2) 15. 6] 35.6) 36. 2} 35.8) 16.0] 38.9) 38.0) 37. 9) 19.0) 41.8 40.6] 40.9 
B74 35.9 37.4 19.3) 82.7] 32.1) 32.9) 19.9) 31.3} 28. 5) 28.4) 18.6) 37. 6] 37. 4| 37.0) 24.6) 43.6) 43.6] 42.4 
B- | 36,9, 37.1-----| 36.5] 38.9) 39.7|_.___| 33.5] 36. 5] 37.4|_____] 35.3] 35.9] 35.9|__.__| 36.8] 35.4] 35.5 
12.0 12.0 12.0 10.8, 13.0) 13.0) 13.0) 8.3) 12.0) 12.0 - 9.0} 14.0} 14.0 im 9.0) 14.9) 15.0] 15.0 

P | 
1.5 11.7, 11.6----.| 13.0) 18.5) 13. 5].___. | 10. 4] 10.7] 10. 7|.----| 11.3] 11.2] 11.4].-__-| 12.7] 12.7] 12.7 
6.9 55.6 60.6 41.3) 57.8) 56.7) 57. 5| 37.9) 52.8] 51.2) 54.3! 38.9) 60.9] 57. 1] 59.8] 36.4] 54.9| 53.8] 54.6 
by 7 28.5, 27.9).---- em, 30. 4| 31. 2|.___- | 26. 5| 24.6] 24. 7/.___- | 28. 6} 27.3] 26.9|_.__- 30.0) 28.8} 28.8 

7 | | } 
* ) 37.8 38.0 20.0| 37.0| 38.8) 38.7] 26.1| 37.6] 39.4] 40.1) 22.7] 39.0] 40.9] 41.2] 23.6] 38.51 40.2] 40.6 
1. 17.3 17.1) 17.2) 24.6) 22.9) 23.2] 16.1) 20.8] 19.8] 19.3) 16.0) 20.6] 19.3] 19.2] 15.3) 19.3) 18.7] 18.4 
% 5 283 26.4-----| 22.2) 24.5] 24.6|____| 23. 4] 22.5] 22.7|_____| 27.2] 26.8] 26.8|_._-| 26.9] 26.7] 26.3 
M627 55.1) 57.6 45.0) 56. ° 48. 5 56. 4| 47. 1) 64. 6| 57.7] 56.5) 45.3) 66.5] 63.3] 62.8] 55.8] 88.9 85.9] 88.1 
47.3 41.3. 42.8) 37.5, 44.0) 40.0_____] 36.0) 45.8] 41.0) 41.5) 33.5) 44.9] 41.6] 43.2] 36.0) 50.0) 45.6] 46.8 
81/ 7.7| 7.7) 54 95 95) 9.5] 5.6) 83] 80 80} 56 84) 83 8. 2| 6.3 9.2) 9.01 9.0 
55 5.1) 4.9 3.3) 55 55 55] 26) 45] 43) 4.3) 3.1) 5.5] 51) 5.3] 3.3) 60 5.5) 5.6 
41 4.1) 3.5 42 45) 46) 25) 4.1) 4.5) 4.5) 28) 5.8] 5.8) 5.6] 3.6) 67 6.7] 6.8 

j | | 

93 9.0) 9.2)-.--- | 10.2 10.7 10.4|.....| 81 7.7| . i | 9.4) 9.6] 9.6)... 9.4, 9.7] 97 
10.9 9.91 9. 7\----- 11. 4] 10.5) 10. 5|____- 11.0} 9.5) 9.5--.| 10.6] 9.8) 9.9|-....| 11.3) 10.0] 10.0 
95.2, 26.2} 26.2|.-___| 27.6] 27.8) 27.8|____- 24. 5| 24.5) 24.5)..___| 26.0] 25.8] 25.6).....| 25.3] 24.6] 25.0 
0.4 21.0) 20.4)... | 21. 4 m7 4. Rae 19. 8| 19.3) 19. 3)____- 21.9 ~ ae | 23.7| 23.5] 24.0 
127 12.1 1201 9.3 ad 3 11.8} 86 10.1) 9.5) 9.5) 8.4 12.8] 11.4) 11.2) 10.0) 11.5) 10.6] 10.7 
83 88 &9_-_--{ 10.8) 11.3) 11.3)____- 9.6] 9.5} 9.4'-..--| 85] 88) 8 7|_....| 10.2) 10.4] 10.2 
39 27 27 24 51) 49 50] Lél 3.7 2. 1| 2.1; 1.6 3.3) 25) 25) 1.8) 3.9) 3.0) 3.1 
61; 4.6) 4.6--.-- | 6.5} 7.0) 6.7|--_-- 3.5 7 fate. 4.5 "7 ita 5.1; 5.0} 5.0 

| 
43 4.3) 4.0... | 5.4) 5.7) 5.5)----- 3.0} 27] 30).._.- 4.1) 3.2) 3.4)..._. 4.4, 4.9] 48 
2.0) 12.6) 12.0).....| 13.4] 13.1) 12. 7|____- 11. 2} 10.9} 16.9)____. | 11.6] 11.3] 11. 2)____- 12.2} 12.4] 11.6 
14.4) 14.3 14.4 | 17.9] 18.9 18.8|._._. 14.3) 13.9) 14.11____. | 16. 2| 16.2) 16. 0|____- 17.1| 16.4) 16.1 
15.1] 14.8] 14.8)... | 21.7} 22.2) 22.1).___- 15. 5 oh 15. 3}... | 17.0) 17. : “4. 6..... | 18. 5 on 17.5 

| | 

12.5] 13.31 12, 8|..__- | 12. 5| 13.2) 13. 2|_.__- 12. 5| 12.1) 11.9|.._-_| 12.6 12.7] 12. Si.....] 121 12.4) 12.4 
7.7; 7.8 7.8 5.6 8&1) 81) 80} 5.2) 80} 7.7) 7.5) 5.1) 7.5] 7.4) 7.4 5.3] 7.4, 7.21 7.1 
8.5) 89.3 88.8) 66. 7/105, 8/107. 8/107. 5| 52. 8) 68. 5| 69.6) 67. 2| 43.3) 73.4] 73.0] 72.7| 44.2) 60.4) 63. 7| 63.2 
51.3) 48.2) 48. 4) 36.7) 59.8 se 57.8] 29.4) 51.5 aa 49. 4| 29.3) 51.6] 48.3) 48.5) 33.0 =e 7 48.9 

| Poa | | 
17.1] 15.8) 14. 5)____- 20.9} 18.9} 19. 8|___- 17.5} 14.5) 14.3)-.-_. | 17.9] 14.9) 15. 0/____- 15.6) 14.1) 14.1 
14.6) 14.2) 13. 8).____] 16. 5} 15.8] 15.6)____- 14. 5} 13. 6| 13. 6)...-- | 14.8] 13.9) 13. 8)-.__- 14.6 13.5) 13.8 
30. 4! 38.6) 38.6)_.__. | 33. 8| 35.0) 35. 0)____- 212.12 11.92 11.2). | 36.9] 34.7) 36. 1)___-- 210.2 210.3? 10.3 
2.3) 52.9) 52.2____| 53.5) 54. 3 51. 6|..._- =s 51. 9| 55. 8)__._- | 55. 2) 64. 2) 58.0) ___. 45.9 56.7) 50.5 

} | } 
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TABLE 7.— 





Article 


Sirloin steak 
Round steak 
Rib roast 

Chuck roast 


Plate beef 
Pork chops 
Bacon, sliced 
Ham, sliced 


Lamb, leg of 

Hens ee 
Salmon, canned, red 
Milk, fresh - 


Milk, evaporated 
Butter 
Oleomargarine 
substitutes). 
C heese 
Lard 3 
Vegetable lard substitute 
Eggs, strictly fresh _- 


“(all 


Eggs, storage. 
Bread 
Flour__- 

Corn meal 


Rolled oats __- 
Corn flakes 
W heat cereal 
Macaroni 


Rice__- 
Beans, navy 
Potatoes 
Onions 


Cabbage 
Beans, baked. 
Corn, canned_. 
Peas, canned 


Tomatoes, canned 
Sugar, granulated 
ye 

Coffee ____- 


Prunes 
Raisins 
Bananas 
Oranges - 


1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” 
included in this report it would be known as “*porterhouse’’ steak. 


butter 


Houston, 


Dec. 
15, 
1926 


15, 





Cts. | 
34. 
33. 


97 


awe 


20. 


| Pound-_- 
eae 
oe Ra 
..do 


35. 


27. & 


99 
ae. 


do ; 17. 
do 36. 
do 51. 
.do 56. 8 


o...: 
We pet 


Quart : 


15-16 02. ct 
Pound 


Pound 
— © 
a, eS 





as. 
8-oz. pkg 
28-0z. pkg__- 
Pound 





RO 


> > © Ge 


No. 2 can_- 
do__. 


| Pound 
do- 


— Dozen_____- 


Soaed pai 


Nov. 


34. 5 


19. 2 


goons GO or OC 


1927 


Cts. 


| 32, 
32. 5) 31. 
~~ 


baa 


Tex. 


Dec. 


l 5, 


1927 


Cis. 


36. 
35. 
28. 
22. 


19. 
35. 
44. 
50. 


-1| 60.0) 86. 
0 30.0 51. 


12. 
12. 
26. 


40. 


>in OO © oonwn 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dec. 15— 


1913 | 1926 | | 1927 1927 


| 
| 
Nov. /D Dec. 


Cts. 
0} 25. 5) 38. ¢ 
0} 24. 2) 36.6 
0} 17. 8} 29. 
5} 16.3) 24. ¢ 


Cts. | Cts. 
42.9 
38. : 
99, « 


25. 


— 


15. 7 
33. 
46.8 
57. 


40. 0} 39. 
37. 8) 34. 
34. 1) 34. 
12. 0} 12. 


16. 
33. 8 
44. 
51. ! 


- 


> t 
Seen 


Wr 
eS ie Aa 


co! wo 


oo 


10. 
61. 
31. 6 


10. 


55. 


37. 
18. 


or 








Oe © 


~~] 





Ne hw 


PPO OWN 


ors3Isis] 


5.9 
. 9}. 
. 5}. 
50. 4 


1 


.6 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 7 


37. 3) 60. 0 
34. 6 


in this city, but in most of! 
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‘ aTICl \F FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
Pay ARTICL! 
| Little Rock, Ark. | Los Angeles, Calif.| Louisville, Ky. | Manchester, N. H. 
@ Kansas , Mo. | 
= | ASS. Sia ee eee “OR a : ee 
sc i Dee. 15—| Dee. 1 lp | 
' \Dec. 15— sc. 15—|_- 1. 1b ec. 15 
Dec. } pean i Nov.|Dec. | Nov. Dec. , : Nov. Dec. | ”~ \Nov. Dec. 
&, 15, -————|_ 15, | 15, | | 15, | 15, WE FR 15, | 15 | wnt AS 
x oa ygo9 1227 | 1927 |y9131 1926 | 1927 | 1927 Lois 0g | 12 1927 1913) 1926 | 1927 | 1927 | 1913) 1996 | 1927 | 1927 
_— ste SS oo Qe a Se ey i— me ES 496 Sop 
E | 
' Cts Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.|.Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
. al a7 3) 39. 9/25. O| 35. 2! 37. 1] 36. 7/23. 1) 36. 5| 39. 0} 39. 8/23. 0) 35.4) 37.2) 37. 6134. 5154. 9159. 8161.0 
| ona +h 34. 7/20. 0) 31. 9) 35. 0} 34. 6/21. 3) 30. 2| 32. 0| 33. 6)20. 0) 31.5, 34. 1) 34.6, 28.8] 43.9) 46. 5] 47. 2 
e198 4 27. 6,20. 0| 27.0) 30.0} 29. 1/19. 4) 30.2) 30. 7) 31.3]18. 1) 26.8 27.5) 27. 5| 20.8) 27.2) 30.0) 30.8 
+ 19 6 21. 7|16. 3} 21.8) 23.0 _— 20. 5| 22. 1) 23. 2/15. 5, 20.3) 21.6) 21.6) 17.3) 22.9) 25. 5| 25.5 
| | 
199 13 6 15.7112 5| 16.8) 17.3 vrahs.4 15.1} 15.1} 16. 4/13. 1) 16.8 17.8) 17. 7|.---- | 16.3 16. 9| 17.1 
19.6 33.1 32.5) 26. 6/20. 0} 34. 8) 32. 7] 29. 5/25. 3) 45. 2) 42. 6| 38. 719.0) 32.2 32.7 28.1) 19.3) 38.4) 36.6) 32.3 
‘ 4) 3 48.4 45.9) 44. 0136. 7] 51.7} 46. 5] 45. 8/33. 5| 57.3) 53. 6| 53. 9127.0) 50.0 47.7) 45.8) 24.0) 41.6) 39.0] 38.9 
i m8 55.9 49.9) 49.027. 5 mn 50. 0 16 wes 68. 4} 68.0 66. 3128. 5 54.2) 47.7 7 ei — 44.0) 42.7 
187 33.8 35.3) 35. 2/18. 8} 40.6] 38.1] 38. 1/19.1 aia 36. 9} 37. 4)18. 2) 38.8 38.6) 38.6) 20.0) 36.9) 36.7] 36.0 
16.4 32.2 32.0) 31. 0/20. 0} 29. 4| 29. 8) 28. 7/27. 9) 44. 9) 42. 9) 42. 8121.6) 36.4 33.4) 34. 4| 24.5) 43. 1/ 41.7) 41.8 
6.4 36.1] 36.2|..--| 35.1] 34.3] 35. 3|____| 32.2] 34.2 a5. 34.6) 33.4) 34. a7 33. 9| 34.9] 35.4 
93 13.0 13.0) 13. 0)10. 5] 15.0) 15.0} 15. 0\10. 0} 15.0} 15.0] 15.0} 8.6) 13.0, 13.0) me “a 14.0) 15 , 15.0 
| | ] | | | 
11.7) 11 4 1.71... 11. 8} 12.2} 12. 1|__- | 10. 2} 10.2| 10.1)..-_| 11.7] 11.9) 11.9)___.- 12.7) 12.9) 12.9 
2) 557 (0.3, 56.5, 54.2} 56, 0}45. 0) 57. 5) 54. 8) 55.839. 7) 56.7) 56. 9| 57.3 41.3) 62.3] 56.4) 59.8) 41.4) 57.6) 56. 1) 56. 
"9 97.0 25. 4| 26. 1|..--| 30.2] 27.6 | 30. 7} 26.0) 25.8|....| 27.3] 27.3 mcs | 25.5) 24. 8| 23.5 
, | | 3 | | 
22.0 37.9, 38.0) 38. ales, 3] 37.6] 39.1] 38.5119. 5) 39.5) a 38. 5.22.5) 37. 5| 39.0) 39.2] 22.3) 36.4) 38.1) 38.9 
6.4 19.9 19.3) 18.3/16. 5] 22.7) 21.7| 21.918. 1) 22.4) 20.6) 21.015.8 18.6) 18.5 17.3) 15.8) 19.8) 18.7| 18.4 
97.0 26.2) 26.6|---.| 22.8] 21.0] 21. 1)____| 26.0) 23. 9| 24.6!____| 29.5] 27.6] 27.9)____- | 25. 4) 26. 5) 26. 5 
Y 38.0 59.7 52.8) 53. 6/40. 0| 57.0) 48. 4! 55 - 3| 52.6) 58. s 49.936.6 62.4| 57.1, 60.4) 52.4 77.7, 7 67.3 
| | } | | | 
33.0 43.4 39.1| 39.3)...-| 48.3] 41.7] 40. 738.3) 44.5) 46.0) 42.033.3) 50.0]..___|____- | 37.0, 50.0) 46.6) 46.8 
6.0 97 97 9.7/6.0) 25} 93) 956.0) 85) 85) 8.5/5.7) 9.3) 92) 92) 59) 87) 87) 87 
0 5.3, 4.9) 5.0) 3.6) 64) 6.1) 6.2/3.5) 5.4) 5.1) 5.3/3.5 6.2) 6.1) 6.1) 3.4) 5.7) 5.5] 55 
28 47 51 laa 4.0) 40 9 3.5) 5.4) as 4 2.4) 3.8] 4.2 *" 3.4) 5.3 he 5.2 
9.1 9.0 9.0 10.6} 10.2} 10.2)..._| 10.2) 10.0 10.0... 8.4] 8.5) 8.5I_- | 8.9) 8.9) 8.8 
11.1) 9.8) 9.8).--.| 11.9) 10.3} 10.3)-_-.| 10.1] 9.5] 9.5)--.| 10.7] 9.8) 9.5)--_-- | 11.1) 9.6) 96 
26.0 27.0) 26.7|-.-.| 25.8] 27.3) 27. 2|__._| 25.0) 24.9, 24.9|.__.| 26. 2| 25.0) 25.2). _| 25.7) 25.9! 25.7 
20.1 19.8) 19.8|---} 20.8) 20.8 om San 18. 2| 18. 5| 18 a 18.1 ooh “7 oa 23.8 on 23. 5 
| 
8 87 9.5) 9.5) 0.6 8.3! 9.5) 8.4 al 7.7/ 10.8) 10.0} 9.8) 9.0) 11.0) 10.8) 11.1) 8.8) 9.8) 9.5) 9.5 
9.0 9.5) 95)-.--| 9.2) 93) OO).___| 91) 96) 9.5)..._| 8.0} 8.4) 8.4)___.- | 9.0 9.1) 92 
19 3.8 24) 2.4/2.2) 4.7) 3.5) 3.5) 1.9] 4.4) 3.1) 3.0/2.0) 3.9) 29) 29) 16) 3.6) 27) 26 
5.4] 5.1)----| 5.4] 5.4] 5 exe 4.8) 4.7} 4.8|....| 5.2 “si 4.6]... 4.6, 4.3) 4.6 
| | 
3.9 3.7] a 4.8) 4.3) 4.3)....| 3.8] 4.4 4.3)... 4.7| 4.0} 3.9)....| 4.0) 3.1) 3.2 
12.5 12.0} 12.2}--__| 11.5) 10.2) 10. 2|-._| 11.7] 10.8 10. 8|----| 9.9] 10.2) 10.2 | 13.9) 12.9] 12.8 
8 15.0, 14.4] 14. 2|..._} 16. 5] 16.8) 16.5)... 16.2} 15.5] 15. 7|---.| 15. 1] 15.7) 15. 4|____- | 17.2) 16, 1| 16.5 
, 14.9 15.5] 18. 1)....| 17.5] 17.5) 2 17.5} 16.5 ai ae 16.0} 15.2 ae er | 18.9 18.6) 18.6 
| 
11.6, 11.3] 11.6)....| 11.3 ad 10. 1)... _|215, 4214, 9/214. 7)___- | 10. 5| 10.6) 10.5|.._..| 12.2) 12.3) 12.3 
55 7.5 7.4) 7.4) 5.3) 7.9) 7.6) 7,8) 5.3) 7.1) 6.9) 68) 5.3) 7.6) 7.3) 7.3 5.3} 7.6 Ae ae3 
‘ 4.0 88.3. 92. 1) 94. 1/50. 0.106. 6/103. 8/101. 0/54. 5| 76.0) 74. 4) 73. 8.65.0} 89. 4] 90.0) 89.6) 47.5) 62.9 65. 2| 65. 
{ 27.8 53.2) 50. 1| 50.3)30. 8) 55.3} 52.8 er 53. 4) 51.6) 51. ‘he 50. 1| 46.7) 47.0) 32.0) 52.6 a 49. 5 
| | | | , 
16.8 14.3} 13.7 a 17.1) 15.4] 14.7)....| 15.3] 12.7] 12.7|.-..] 15.5] 14.3) 14.5).___. | 15. 2) 13.3) 13.7 
’ 14.8 14.4] 14.5|-.--| 15.7] 14.5] 15.0\.-_- 12.9} 11.9] 11.8)--_| 14.4] 14.0) 13. 7)_.__- | 13.9) 13. 6| 13.3 
‘11 2°10.8)°10.8)-__| $9. 5] 89. 0) 39. 5|-_--/910. 4)#10. 0 #9. 9/810. 2910.8 10.0 -----| 39.6) $9.5) #9.7 
-.--| 58.7, 55.3) 55. 2|.._.| 45.3] 49.6] 47. 1]_-__| 44.6] 58.5] 54.8)___| 39.5 “6 __ Ria | 49.6) 51.7| 55.7 
| } | ee 
Tes 2 No. 2% can. 3 Per pound. 
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TABLE 7.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE 
2 | 
| Memphis, Tenn. | Milwaukee, Wis. | Minn 





Article Dec. 15— | | | Dec. 15— | Dec 
—— nr Nov.! Dee. - 
15, | 15, 


| ”» | ann | 7 = 
1913 | 1926 | 1927 1913 | 1926 To | oe 


= a 


| 

Cts.| Cts. | .| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cc: 
Sirloin steak ; Pound _-_--| 24.0} 35. 9} ; it .4| 37. 8} 41. 1) 40.8) 19.3] 3 
Round steak -_- oe ee 20. 0} 32. 7| 36. a . 6} 33. 2} 35. 9} ¢ 3. O| 18.0) 2 
Rib roast ee en EE 21.0) 25. S. . 9 18. 8) 28.0) 2%. 5) 29.4) 18. 7) 24 
Chuck roast___- nn eee | 24. 5} 26.3) 26.3] 14.7 
Plate beef we 7 14. 5) 16.0) 16.3) 10. 
Pork chops Se eee UU UD ; 9. .4| 33. 0} 33. 1) 28.4) 17.: 
Bacon, sliced ee | Se 30 0} 42.7) 39.2) 38 § 48.8) 46.8 1) 26. 
Ham, sliced _-_- a Sees | ee : . 6} 27.8) 51. 3) 47.6) 46.8) 28.3 





} | | | 

Lamb, leg of-___- a Mewes | Ff A 5. . 5| 36. 5] 37. .0| 14 

ae (er “See 19. 6} 31 L§ . § . 2} 32. 1) 29.9) 31. 2) 16. 

Salmon, canned, red : do Ro 34. 3) 30. ; 33. 6} 33. 8} 34. 2)___ 

Milk, fresh --| Quart_._--| 10.0) 15 5. 5. .O} 11.0) 11. .O} 8. 
| | } 








Milk, evaporated ...|15-16 oz.can 11. ; .6 11. 

Butter SSPE AES Pound ___- . 8| 56.8) 55.6) 57.3) 38.8) 60. 

Oleomargarine (all butter |__.do_______|_.__.| 27. . La 27. 
substitutes). 


a 
58. 6) 36. § 











ne ..do | Se 
5 oe as 17.6 


Vegetable lard substitute do 4 21. 
Eggs, strictly fresh 


3) 35. 
| 20. 
_.| 26. 
| 63. ; 


1 
PO ew 


Eggs, storage a 30. 0) 43.3) ¢ 
Bread A ..| Pound_---| 6. 9. £ 
as =o ‘ees +. 35 6. 
Corn meal es do LS 3. 


| 43. 
9. 
5. 


o. 


Noon, 


Rolled oats . ee 9. 


8.! 
Corn flakes .| 8-oz.pkg 


10. 
24.6 
18. 


W heat cereal___- --| 28-02.pkg__ 
Macaroni. Pound __- 


ers 
Pow 


_ 
~] 


ae ee | 
Beans, navy 

Potatoes 

i a 


— 


— ‘ 4, 8. . . 0} 11. % 
; 8. 
3. 
4.6 
Cabbage - __- 3. 3. 3. 4.0 
Beans, baked ----| No. 2 can_. , .O} 11. 11. 
Corn, canned as 6h 5 15. ! 
 < ees Te “ae 16. ¢ 


Woh PV WeS 


———s | 


2| 10. 9}-- 
8} 15. ¢ 
9 1 





Tomatoes, canned_ \ 13. 
Sugar, granulated | Pound -__- . 7. 1] 6.9) 5.5) 6. 


Tea ak ee eR .4| 50.0) 71. 
| Sas 46. 


13. 
6. 
70. 

| 43. 


—_ 
a 2.5 
o> Ww 


~ =] 
No 





Prunes___.___- 
aa 
Bananas _- 
Oranges__ 


| 
16-5) 14.1) 14. 
14.6) 13.9} 14. 
29.9210. 0/210, 


52. 9) 53.2) 52.6 








1 Whele. 
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FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
IPA, TICLES FOC - ae : — ‘tee = 
, ———————— a - — | A f c J 
| I , ew York, N. Y. 
| Ne { . | New Orleans, La. | New York, 
r i Newark, N.J. | New Haven, Conn 
_ | a < 7 | 
— | 
4 | Dee. 15—| 
Dee. 15— Dec. 15— Nov.| Dec Dee. 15— Woy, — on .y —_ 
OC. te Taw D I a w. OF Ee. 5, 5, 
Nor Dec ae | a5, ~ Re 1937 | 1937 | ora | 1996} 1927 | 1927 
, 15, | 1 | 1996 | 1927 | 1927 | 1913 | 1996 | 2927 | 1927 | 1913 | 1996 1913 | 1926 
ye pp 1927 | | 1913 | 1926 | — ae Be 
coe cae? HE) OM MN SA ME SR ee ee sag 
a Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
3 1s. Cta,| Cts.) Cts.| Cts. | Ces.) Cis.) Cis. | Cis. 1's ae 36. 3] 37. 0| 25,7| 44.1] 50.3] 50.6 
Hy | Cts.) Os) O72) 44. 5] 48. 7] 49.0) 30.8 68. 5) 58. 7) 58. 7 19. 1| 31.0} 32. 5| 33.3] 95. 3] 43.0] 47.1] 47.1 
! 24 9 5) 35. 9) 3 } o1-6 27 46 4) 46.9 28. 4 43. 4) 47.3 47.6 vw. =| ‘ -v 30, 8 31.0 91 3 388 42.6 43.0 
| Pe 35.0] 35.5) 20 A) OE I oz. 10. 22. 8} 35.9) 38.9] 30.2} 18.5) 20.6) 308} 31-0} 21.3] Bu) 42 64 43.0 
: £2 20. 5| 29. 1} 21.0 ae ae 29. 2} 18. 8} 26.8} 29. 2| 30. 0] 15.4) 20.9) 21.7] 22.5) 15.8] 24.6] 28. ; 
) 23.3 3, 93, 6| 23.8) 17.3) 24. . 6} 29. . ' Rp | 
23.3 p. 3) 23.6) 2 7.2 U6. S] 16.3} 16.4) 12.0 18) anal eS ee 22. ¢ 3.6 
18.4) 18. 4) 12.4) SR A i] 38. 2} 38. 3) 33.8] 24. 0) 36.9] 35.7] 32.7] 18.4] 41. aa 
+ 7. 2] 36, 4) 33. 6) 19. 6) 38. 2) 38. 46.9) 44.5] 25.5] 50.1] 49. 2| 47.8 
37. 7| 37. 3} 21.0) 37.2 ae 43. 9| 28.2] 49.7) 46.2) 45.9 30. 4| 51.4 =7 aanuue mae 
ps Se bas 5B. 2 62. 0| 30. 8| 62. 9) 58.7| 58. 5] 27.0) 54.0] 49.3) 46.8) 29. 0| 61.3) 58. 
{ ) 49, 6| 19. 8) 56. 0. 2) OL. : : ee me ae 
g ke | g| : 38. 6| 38.8) 38.5) 15. 4) 36.9] 37.0] 36.; 
| 7| 38.8) 39.3) 38. 5] 20. 5) 38. 6) 38.8) 38. 5) 15. 4] 36.9): D 36.3 
p.7) 41. 4) 2.4) 3H) 864] 87] 28.8] 42.0 3.9) 0.1} 2.0 Br 9} 35-0) 30} 20.9] do.a) a9 a5 
) 0/123. 4) 38. d. 30. 3. 3) 42. 34. 3} 34. 3|__.__| 37. 4] 37. a =. 34. 3A. 
' aa ¢ | 32. 41 32. 8]...--| 32. 8) 34.3} 34. 5 16.01 16.0 
yo 347] 34.4 6] 15.0] 16.0] 16.01 9.0] 16.0] 16.0] 16.0] 9.8] 14.0] 14.0] 14.0 “9,01 15.0 
; phen bak Sere ee) ee | | 1} 11.2) 11.1) 11.1) 11.1 
| v M1. 1) 11.1) 11.2). | 11.3 
8 11.8] 11.5)..---| 11.2] 11.5 pee 57 7| 54.9 55 6| 30,8] 585 56. 4] 58.5) 41. 1| 63.3 o0.6 a8 
2 86. 57 gt 43-7) $0. 8] 30 21 30. 51 | 81.7] 29.0 —— 29.5 we ape: si 28. 0 27. 
: “gin base =: 4 poe toe ge | | | 36.7] 39.2} 39.9] 20.2] 37.7) 40.31 40.5 
ona ‘ 23. 5] 38. 3| 40. 1) 40. 3] 21. 9| 36.7] 39. 2} 39.9) 20. 2) 37.7) 40.3 + 
+t rt 16.3) 20.8 19.7 10.5 156 20.4| 18.7 18. 7| 15.0) 20.1) 19.5 ~¢ Reaata f - 389 25. 8 
, Lg 12.9) 10 | 9 Sal on at an at. | Sel 98.4 25. Go| OT) Ot ae tran] 23] 2 7: 
27.1 ne 21. 3} 21. 3) --- | 25.8 25. 4 25. a ia 4 = 1 80. 9} 82. 6) 34. 0) 56. 1) 46.6) 48.7) 54. 3] 76. 8 80. 0} 73.2 
| pep ea a ese ee | 0.0) 41.5| 38.0| 38.7| 36.7| 48.0] 42.1] 42.9 
2 1\: 52. 2} 49. 6| 47. 5) 30.0) 41. 5) 38.0) 38.7) 36. 7) + oe 
67 ee oo ee oe eee ail eal aa] ol oa So wel 66 6 1 so Sa fa ke 
% 98 10.1/ 10.1) 5.5) 96 9. 5 et . 5 7 5. 4° 5. 2| 3.7] 7.0) 6. 5) 6. 5.2) 34 5.8 65 
5 | 64 6.1; 6.11 3.6 5. 5 5. : : 2 “+ 67 7.0} 7.0) 2.7) 4.0) 4.1) 4.4] 3.4 “7 6.7 i 
: 40 4.1) 4.1) 3.6) 67) 7.0) 6. | ; | ne ee ag ae ne oe Bont 
y .3 9. 7) 2 Ol enone a “ sie 0 9.1 9.1 
8.1 Jy Sem 8.5] 8.2) 8.2)..... 9 | 77] 10.3) 9.71 9.61..-- | 10, ; 
oy MS! 89 85---- 10.0} 9.3] 9.2)_--—- ag bee Bea goatee 6| 24. 6|____| 24.1) 24.0] 23.9 
rt thE | 21.0 214 21. 4\-_2_| 22. 4| 22. 3| 22. 9)--. 10.0] 10.6) 10.7|_---- ‘ 1] 21. 
XR 20.9 20.7) 20. 7 a, 21. . ‘a i ad : A , ; n A ae a = 
2 0.4 9.5) 9.3) 9.0) 10.9] 10.2) 10.2 as 1.6 w2 + ies ssl 871 89|__| 10.2 10.2 10.2 
) 89 9.2) 9.2)_.__| 0. 5 10.0 18. 1... 3.9] 3.2} 3.2} 22} 47) 3.9} 3.8) 24) 43 3.5) 3.5 
. a a ot to 2 ee eee 1 ese ea 4.3) 4.5] 4.4|.:._| 5.0 b. 
{ 1 45} 46)...--| 5. o.Uj 4. 8)..-.- . | i 
a 4.5| 4.5) 4.5)---..| 4.1) 45) 4.1). i2 25 36 
29 49) 4.7) 4.5)... Peet E+ eee 11.2} 11.7) 11. 5)-----] 10.7] 11.1) 10. 6)_-- 10.6) 11.) 11.0 
5 10.9 10. 2 10.3 ---| 10. 6 10.3 10. « ----- 18.9 18 1 18. ~ aes 15. 4 ie 14, 7 ae ~ 14 9 14.7 
1.2 | 15.8] 15.8)-....] 16.4) 15.1) 15.3)-.--| 18.9] 18.1) 18. 1}-_-- waewena..” 16 3| 14.91 14 
4.7 | 18 al 15¢ | 17.0} 17.8} 17.9)-_--- 20.3} 18.8) 18. 6|---- 
a Wear Be) sar we | él 13.0] 12.8 11.8} 10. 5| 10.3|_.___| 10.8 11. 2| 11.0 
9) 5|_. 12. 6} 13.0) 12. 8).-.-- + sal ae 3.51 6.3] 6.5 
7 Ta TA TO Bal. 66 67] 67) 8a] Ta] TI] TO Bd 2. 6| 79.3] 79.5] 43.3] 65.7] 67.3] 66.5 
: iad aduteentntodates 58. 9| 62. 1] 82. 6| 79. 3) 79. 5] 43. ; 65.7) 61.3) 66.5 
sas Miiuui| gral sea] aos] Soa] ono] Socal Secs] onal aa] soo] aeol are] seca] seal ara oral Seal Se 
0.8 80. 1| 47,8) 48. 4 ~—s 46.9} 47.4) 33. 8) 52. 2) 49. | 9 ile ae ae ee 
7 | 5.9] 14.2} 13. 9|____- 17. 8) 15.4] 14.3).___. ‘@ 128 12 
ud ine na 48 ind id H a 14.0 13. 5| 13. 7|--.-- So =o a ad mawe 
13.4 14.4) 13.8) 13.4). | . 8 14. 4] 14.5)... gy ey be eee 14. 6| 15. 8| 17. 5|_-__- + 
‘iL.6 23.0) 25.0) 24. 4)... __ 38. 1| 38. 0} 38. O|____- 34. 5] 32. 5) 33. “| 40.01 43.81 46.91.77” 58 5| 67.41 62 
1.4 8.7) 46.0) 43.9)...__| 50.7] 57.4 “ iene 53. 2) 54.9) 53.1) -.- 















































Per pound, 
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TABLE 7.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 7} 








Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. 





Article Dee. |Nov.| Dec. Dec. 15— Nov. 
15, 15, ers: 


| 1926 | 1927 | 1927] 913 | 1996 | 1927 | 


j | 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak___- 40.6} 41.9) 42.3) 26.0) 37.1) 39.1 
Round steak A | 33.8) 36. 4! 37. 22.4| 34.5) 36.8 
Rib roast_- ; ..do- .| 31. 6} 32.9} 32.6) 20.0) 26.3) 26.6 
Chuck roast___-_- Jud «| 22. 7| 23.9) 24. 16.6} 22. . % 





Plate beef mo | 16.3| 15.9] 17.5] 11.2) 12.8) 13.6 
Pork chops---.--- , 34. 8) 34. 2) 32. ‘ 36.2) 34.5 
Bacon, sliced___-_-_- q ; 43. 28. 53. 48.8 
Ham, sliced... ___-- ciel | 49. 5) 47. 5. | 58.7] 50. 


Lamb, leg of a 38. 6) 39. . § 36. 37. 5 
Hens. 37. 1) 37.1) 36. 5. 31.2) 29.5 
Salmon, canned, red --- 34.0} 35.9) 35. 36. 35. f 
Milk, fresh . 3 f . oo IL 





Milk, evaporated 

Butter _ - eee 

Oleomargarine (all butter 
substitutes). 

Cheese_-__-_-- 

PRR ES 

Vegetable lard substitute 

Eggs, strictly fresh 








wR OOD 


Eggs, storage 
Bread 


Rolled oats 
Corn flakes 
Wheat cereal. 
Macaroni 


Beans, navy... 
Potatoes... ___- 
Onions 


Oy HPO 
eC OR® 


See 
Beans, baked_........____- 
ae eee 
Peas, canned 


3.2 
.2 
* 
.9 
. 4 
e 
0 
2) 
4) 
.9 
.0 
3 
.3 
5 | 
. 6 


a 
— 
AP or PSO 


_ 
© 
@ 


Tomatoes, canned 


9.7 
Sugar, granulated 


, 6.8 
96. 4) 96. 4 
48. 4) 48.8 


PSx~0 


EL ae eee 
SEE Daa . 
Bananas. _____- 
Oranges... -.-...- : 


14.1) 13.3 
14.1} 13.5 
34. 0) 34.5 
50,9) 51.1 


BERR 
Ccouo wrood 


























''The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but i 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. | Portland, Me. Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. I. 
r, l 
>, a, = | 
' Dec. 15— iNev.! Dee. | Dec. |Nov.| Dee. Dec. 15— cw — Dec. 15— Nov. | Dee. 
* 15, |_| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |-— 15, | 15, ———| 15, | 15, 
; 1927 1913 | 1926] 19°7] 1987) 29%8 ae aa 1913 | 1926 1927 | 1927 | 1913| 1996| 1927 | 1927 
’ 2 ee ee eee eee — es 
| ' | j | 
= = F Cts.| Cts. Ces. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. 
' 4 }1 61.4) 27.0) 45.3) 49.3) 50. 3)! 60.1)! 64.7) 64.3) 21.8) 29.4) 31.0) 31. 3]1 39.2/1 70.2) 1 76. 2|! 76. 4 
43 Fy 41.2 4 46.8) 22.8! 38.8} 41.0) 41.3) 46.0) 47.0) 47.7) 21.0) 26. 1] 28.8) 29.1) 31.0} 49.4 50.9) 53.0 
LOM, 36.3. 39.0 40.4) 21.8] 34.1) 35. 6| 36. 6) 29. 7| 32.2) 32.5) 18.7 “6 og >% 23. 8} 38.3) 40. 7| =% 
f 2 96 0 28.7, 30.4| 16.7 25. 0 27. 8| 28. 5) 21.6 22. 8| 23. 1| 16.0) 18.6] 19.9) 20.4) 18.8} 29.0) 30.5) 31. 
i pe | 
) 91 12.8 15.8) 12.7) 13.6] 15.4) 16.4) ad 18. 5| 19.3] 13.0) 13.5) 15.1) 15.7|_____| 18.0} 19.1) 19.3 
© al 40 8 36.3) 20.8) 37.6) 39.2) 34.6) 39.5) 39.6) 33.1) 21.4) 38.1) 36.4| 34.6) 19.6] 40.0) 40.1) 35.5 
rer 43.9) 28.8) 53.5) 50. 7| 49.3) 45.5) 43.1) 43.6) 30.3) 55.0] 53.4) 51.7] 22.8] 45.9) 41.9) 41.2 
1M. ) 50.7 54.8 53.3) 29.0) 62.4) 57.3! 56. 7| 57.9) 52.0] 51.0! 30.8) 57.41 55.4) 54.81 32.7] 60.4) 54.8) 55.0 
“a | ee ee 
ee 40.2 40.8 39.8] 20.7 ad 40. 1| 40.4) 37.5) 36.9 nd 17. 1| 35.8] 35.9) 35.4) 19.0} 40.2} 39.8) 38.2 
(Me ¢ 40.9 40.0, 39.8) 24. 44. 1| 41.6) 41.2) 41.3) 40.2) 40. 1) 21.0) 35.0) 32.2) 32.2) 24.2) 42.5) 41.0) 39.6 
~ "| 09.9 34.7, 34.4|_____| 32.9) 33. 1] 33.0] 33.1) 35.4] 35. 2|_____| 36.2! 35.0) 35.7|_____| 35.3] 32.9] 33.9 
0) 13.0 13.0 13.0} 92) ak 15.0) 15.0) 13.8) 13.8) 15 ° 9.7| 12.0} 12.0) 12.0) 9.0) 15.2) 15.7) 15.7 
1.8] 11. 7j-----] 11.4 o 11. 2) 12.4) 12. 5) 12. 5)_- _ 10.7) 10.5) 10. 5)____- 12.2) 12.2} 122 
65.3 61.9) 63.7] 42.0) 64.0) 59.4) 63.2) 58.9) 57.4) 58.8) 41.5) 55.6) 55.9) 57.8) 38.8] 56.6) 53.9) 54.1 
0.8 28.9) 29.0}...--] “4 “¢ 31. 5| 28.0) 26.4) 26. i aay | 30. 3 26. 3| 25. 3}_.__- 28. 9 27.4 27.5 
4 | | | 
. 9.3 40.8 41.0) 24.5) 39.7] 41.3) 41.4) 37.9) 38.7] 39.5) 20.8] 38.2 38. 6) 38. 3) 22.0) 36.8 37.4) 38.3 
8 ; 218.3, 18. 1) 15.6) 20.9) 19.7) 19.9) 19.1) 18.6) 18.6) 17.3) 22.8) 21.0) 20.6) 15.8] 18.9) 18.7) 18.4 
2 2) 25.0 27. 5) 27.3) 27. 5) 25.8) 26.6) 26.6)... _| 28.9) 28.7) 28.6). 26.6] 26.6) 26.2 
53 74.0 68. 5| 49.2) 70.6 aq ni 80. 3) 77.9] 72.4) 50.8) 53.5) 54.9) 47.1) 57.3] 76.5) 83.1) 69.4 
} | | 
B47 49.3 46.7) 45. | 35.1| 49.1) 43.8) 45. 2| 52.4} 48. 1] 48.8] 37.5) 44.0) 41.0) 35.0) 35.6] 50.4] 47.0 47.5 
4895 94) 94) 5.4) 9.2) 8.4) 8.6] 9.9 10.3) 10.2] 5.5] 9.5) 9.2) 9.2) 6.1) 9.2 9.1) 9.0 
R11 5.4 |} 5.0) 3.2) 5.3) 5.1) 5.0} 5.6) 5.3) 5.3) 2.9) 5.2) 48) 47) 3.47 5.9) 5.5] 5.6 
98 4.7 4.9 5.0] 3.0) 5.9) 5&7] 5.9 as 5.0} 5.0 3. 6 5.5 5.5] 5.6) 2.9) 5.0 sis 5.1 
8.5) 8 ail see’ | 9.4) 9.2} 91) 8.1) 7.8) 7.8).__-- | 10.3) 10.2} 10.4)_.._- 9.2; 8.9) 9.0 
10.1) 9.4) 94)... | 10.5} 9.9} 9.9) 11.6) 9.7) 9. 8)____- | 11.4) 9.6) 9.6)..... 10.8} 9.5) 95 
24.4 24.6) 24.6)... | 25.0) 24.9) 25. 1) 25.8) 25.5) 25. 5)... | 26. 8| 27.0) 26. 8}_.__- | 8. =s 
20.8) 20. 5) 20. 9|.._..} 23. 7| 23. 6) 23.4) 24.9) 24.1) 24.2)_____ 18.0} 18.3) 18.3}... .7| 23.0) 23. 
| 
9.8 11.8 1.1] 9.2| 12.5] 11.1] 11.2) 13.5) 12.9] 11.9 ie 10.4, 10.1) 9.7} 9.3) 11.8 ad 10.8 
0; 95} 94)... | 88 89 9.0) 95) 99) O98). 9.8} 9.6) 9.6)....- 9.9) 9.9) 9.9 
23 47 3.5) 36 19 40 29] 29) 36 28 28) 12) 26 24 22 1737 29 «29 
8) 4 .2...-| 5.4) 49) 48) 46) 4.3) 4.4]... 3.7) et a nace 5.0 45 4.6 
4. f 2 29 aac 5.0] 3.9] 3.7 a 2.7 24..... 3.6) 2.9} 3.5]... ' 3.9 3.7) 3.9 
0.5, 10.8) 10. 8}.._._| 12.6] 12.6} 12.6] 15.4) 14.6) 14. 2)____- 12.8) 12.0} 12. 0}__._- 11.4} 10.9} 10.8 
4.8) 14.0) 14.3].___- | 16.8] 16.2) 16.3) 16.9) 13.9) 14.4]... 18. 1 + m4 ee + aT. 8 ms 
15.3) 14.3) 14-6)_-_-- | 17.1] 17.0) 17.3) 18.4) 17.3) 17.4]... 19.0} 17. 5| 17.8/_.._- . 4) 18. 
} } 
...-| 12.1) 11.8} 11 ‘| | 12.5] 11.7] 11.5! 12.5) 12.5) 12. 2)..___ 2 16.1)? 16.4)? 17.3}____. 13.4) 12.8) 12.9 
1.0 67 67) 66 5.5 7.4) 7.41 7.3) 7.5| 7.2) 7.1) 6.0) 7.3) 7.2) 7.0) 5.1) 7.1) 6.9 69 
D4.) 69.4 67.9) 67.8) 58.0} 85. 1) 83.0) 82.8} 61.9) 62.2) 62.2 5.0) ™ 6 ™ 7 4 = 3 =: a3 1 
24.5, 45.9 40. 2) 40.4) 30.0) 51.3) 47.2) 47.6) 53.7) 49.1) 50.1) 35.0) 51. .9| 51. 9} 30.0) 53.6 2) 50. 
, »...| 14.4) 12.7 aa Beet | 17.1] 15.6 14.2 15. ‘ad | Se 10.1} 10.2) 9.9)_._.- 15.2} 13.5) 13.0 
. ~---| 13.6) 13.3) 13, 2)..__.} 14.6] 14.0} 13.6] 13.8) 13.0) 13.3)... 13. 5| 12.8) 12.9)..__- | 14.3) 13.7) 13.6 
90.7) 31.9} 33. 0]..__- | 40.3] 41.5) 42.4)? 10.9/3 11.43 11.7)_.__. 3 12.9)? 13.0)3 11.9)____- | 32.5) 32.5 31.4 
5.7) 52.9) 49.4) | 47.6] 51. 4| 52.0} 52. 7| 64.0) 56. 0\_.__- 51. 87.1) 55.9)... | 53.0} 6.04) 59.3 
i | 





2 No. 2% can. ? Per pound. 
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TABLE 7. 





Article 


Sirloin steak- 
Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 


Plate beef 
Pork chops 
Bacon, sliced 
Ham, sliced- 


Lamb, leg of 

Hens 

Salmon, canned, red 
Milk, fresh- 


Milk, evaporated 
Butter 


Oleomargarine (all butter sub- 


stitutes). 
Cheese 
Lard : i ae 
Vegetable lard substitute 
Eggs, strictly fresh 


Eggs, storage. 
Bread... 
Flour. 
Corn mea] 


Rolled oats - 
Corn flakes 
Wheat cereal 
Macaroni 


Rice___- 
Beans, navy 
Potatoes___- 
Onions... .-..- 


Cabbage 

Beans, baked... 
Corn, canned 
Peas, canned 


Tomatoes, canned - 


Prunes - - . 
Raisins 
Bananas.. 
Oranges - - - 


1 No, 24 can. 


Richmond, Va. 





























[396] 


Rochester, 
se fi 


-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF TT} 


Unit —— ee, 
Dee. 15 Nov. Dee.| Dec.|Nov.| Dec,| 
: 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 | |. 
| 
a. —— | Pe 
Cts.\ Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Ci 
Pound ...... 22. 2} 40. 1) 42.2) 42.2) 41.0] 43. 9) 43.8) 26 
ee do.....-| 20.0] 35. 1! 37.1) 37.3) 34. 5) 37.3) 37.3] 23 
: oe | 18.9] 31.5) 33.5 33. 6| 30.0} 32. 4) 32.6) 19 
<a do.....-| 15.9] 23.3] 24.2) 24.5] 24. 8] 27.6] 27.7) 15.9 
cS ee | 13. 2) 16.1] 17.3) 17.6) 14.0] 15.6) 15.7! 12.8 
CPR: do....--| 20. 8| 37.9] 37.3) 33.6] 39.2] 39.8] 35.3) 17.8 
7 eye 25. 0} 45. 3) 43. 8) 42.7) 44.8) 41.1) 40.6) 25.0 
es Wx do.....-| 25.0} 47.1) 44.8) 46.1) 56.3] 52.4) 51. 4| 27 
| oo 
a oe | 19.3] 44.1] 43.8) 41.5! 36.8] 38.4! 37.9! 18 
ee 19. 3} 35. 8| 34.0) 34.3] 39.9] 38.7) 39.2) 17 
PRA 34. 4| 35. 5| 35.3) 32.3] 35.6) 36.4 
Quart____- 10. 0} 14.01 14.0) 14. 0 12. 5| 13.5) 13.5! 8.8 
1 ] | 
| | | 
15-16 oz. can_|_- 12.4 12.6 12.5] 11 ol 11.3) 11.3 
Pound. -_- 42. 2} 62.9) 59.6) 60.6) 57. 5) 55.8) 56. 2) 39. ¢ 
TR: 31.9 30.7 2 30. : 29.9} 29.0 
| | | 
Be ee 22. 3) 36.6) 36.7) 37. 1) 36.3) 39.6) 39. 9} 20 
| See. | 15.4} 19.5) 19.4} 19.1) 19.2) 18.3) 18.1) 12.7 
| «& 25. 4) 25.9) 25. 6) 24. 5) 26.0) 25.6 
—_- = 38. 0) 60.6) 59.5) 58.4 ee 68. 7) 64. 6) 40.8 
ae 33.2] 45.6 42.2) 41.7) 47.4) 47.2) 44.9) 28.8 
Pound.____- 5.3| 9.3) 94) 93) 90} 9.0) 9.0 f 
o.° See 3.2} 5.8) 5.4) 5.4] 5.6) 5.3) 5.2) 29 
—— = 4.5) 48 , 5.5} 6.1) 6.2) 2.6 
isonet deeicatieeas ie |} 89) 85) 8.5) “a 9.1) 9.2 
8-oz. pkg._._|...-- | 10.9} 9.7, 9.7) 10.6) 9.6) 9.5 
28-0z. pkg---|_---- | 25. 4| 25.9 25.9) 25. 4) 25. 7| 25.6 
i... eee Gee 20. 2) 20. ‘| 20. 9} 20: 7) 20. 2) 20.8 
ee ae 10.0) 12.7! 11.6} 11.4} 10.2) 10.5) 9.9) 82 
eS, se Ee 3) 9.5) 95) O11 94! 9. 3I- 
WE B..cuct 2 4h 22 £8 2 26 26 1.7 
ear “GST SS 6.8} 5.7] re 4.8} 4.4| se 
| | | 
ee Vee _ Spee Ee 4.6) 3.7) 3.9) 3.0) 2.2) 22 
| ie. Seenk....1.... 9.9} 10.2} 10.1] 10.4) 10.1] 10.2 
inet RS aoe | 15.4) 15.3) 15.2) 16.8) 16.6) 16. 3)- 
Bes At | SOS A oh 18. 5} 18.4 sey 17. _ 
De ee _----| 10.3} 10.3) 10.1) 13.8) 13.6] 13. 6)_- 
_..| Pound.- 5.4; 7.1) 7.0) 7.0) 6.9) 6.6) 6.4) 5.1 
Be Se: do.....-} 56.0) 88.9) 92.2) 92.2) 68. 7] 69. 6| 69. 0) 55. 0 
ss palenniad do. ....-} 26.8) 48.7) 45.5) 45.8) 47.7) 45. : 46. " 24.4 
av, Se. ROR Gh 2s, | 16.7| 14.7] 14.1) 15,8} 14.2) 14.1)..--- 
oS Mie: do.....-]_....| 13.9] 13. 9} 12. 9} 13.9] 14. 6} 13. 5)_- 
| ERI. occendoocan 37. 7| 39. 0) 39. 0) 37.7) 36. 4) 38. 3)_- 
SA, Bee 45.4) 47. 9) 46. 8 62.4) 53. 9} 51. 3}_- 
| | ] 


















Cts. Cts 
5 0) 35. 1 


197.0) 49.7) 47. 3 


1 16.8 30.6 
37. 





10.0) 10. 1) 
12.0) 10. : 
26. 8| 26. 3] 
18.7; 18.3) 


10.0) 11.9) 10.6 


-o---| 16,4] 14, 
aiadll 15. 4) 14, 


12. 0) 211. 8 


wee 58. 1) 58. 


1 Per pound, 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 






fF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 











Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


San Francisco, 








"8 30.2 32. 
19.6 28.3) 30.. 


4 »| or 
16.0! 22.9) <4. av. 2 


10.3) 13,3) 10. 


17.4) 32.7) 32. « 


16.3| 31.8) 32. 
t 


“F§ 11.0) 12. 












































Calit. 

,e,| Dee. 15— Inroy.| Dec,| Dee: 15— Inoy. Dee.| Dec. Nov. 
| 15 | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1926 | 1927 | 1927 | 1913 | 1996 | 1927 | 1927 1926 | 1927 

2k os a —_—— 
Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
22. 6| 30. 4) 33. 2| 33.8) 21. 0] 32.0] 34. 2] 35.8) 33.6) 35.4 
20. 0] 27 7) 30. 5| 31. 8) 20.0] 29. 4| 32. 6| 34.0) 26.8) 29.2 
19. 0| 23. 9| 25. 6| 26.5| 21.7] 30.0! 31.9| 33.7| 27.3 26.3 
14. 5] 18. 5) 20.4) 21.9) 15.0) 19.1) 21. 4) 22.7] 18.2) 18 4| 
| 
12. 5| 13.2) 14.6) 15. 5.0] 15.7| 16.9] 18.7| 13.7| 15.71 
23. 4| 38. 0| 37.3) 34. 4| 24.2] 45.0) 43.8) 40.5! 34.5) 32.5 
29. 0} 50.8) 47.4| 46.9 34. 4| 61.8] 57.31 56.81 46.9| 41.7 
30. 0} 60. 0| 56.2) 54. 2| 34.0] 66.2| 63.81 61.41 48.8) 44.2 
18.0 34.6] 34.7) 34. 6| 37.0] 38. 6| 39.6) 39.0. 38.0 
22. 6| 33. 3/ 30.3] 30.5] 24.5) 45.1/ 43.11 42.6 35.7 31.8): 
36. 8| 35.7| 34.5|..___ 31. 5| 33.0] 33.3) 35.6 33.6) : 
11.3) 11.0} 11.0} 10.0] 14.0) 14.0] 14.0 17.0 17.0 
10.6) 10.6] 10.5)..__. 10. 1] 10.3] 10.1) 11.0] 11.5 
52. 4| 51.8] 53.4] 38.6] 55.8] 58.7| 58.5\ 59.21 56.7 
29. 2| 27.0] 26.8)... _. 30. 8| 25.3| 25.8] 34.9] 31.5 
30. 2| 30.7] 31.0; 21.0] 38.9] 39.7] 39.8) 35.6) 37.6) ; 
23. 2| 21.5] 21. 4| 18.0) 24. 5| 23.3] 23.3, 19.3] 19.4 
29. 4| 29.1| 28.9]. __ 28. 4| 27.8] 28.2| 16.6] 17.9 
50. 1| 49.2) 45. 4| 53.3] 53.3] 55.6] 49. 4| 62.9] 58.8) | 
Heo EA ee -7| 44.8] 44.3] 45.01 46,81 43.4 
9.9 9.9} 97] 5.9| 9.8] 9.5! 9.5) 10.5] 10.7 
4.2) 41] 41] 3.4] 5.9] 5.6] 5.6 671 66 
5.4; 5.6] 5.6} 3.5] 6.3 63] 63: 3.6] 3.7 
89 88! &7\_.... 9.7| 10.1] 10.0] &9| &7 
12.4) 10. 2} 10. 4)-7-7~ 10.5} 10.1 10.1] 10.3) 9.6 
25. 3! 25.8) 25.8|..._. 25. 3! 25. 2| 25.3] 24.3] 24.3 
20.2} 19.4) 19.6|..... ag 6 5. 9| 18.3] 18.3 
10.4) 9.1| 86) 85] 11.9] 10.6] 10.7) 9.91 9.6 
9.1 89] 8&7/..._. 9.5| 9.9] 9.8| 10.2] 9.6 
2.6) 1.9] 1.8 1.9] 3.9| 3.0| 3.0 461 3.8 
2.7| 2.71 26)..... sy 3.8) 3.81 6.21 5.9 
3.2) 27) 28).....|..__- oe eee 4.8) 45 
14. 1| 12.8] 13.1\..._. 13. 4| 12.9) 127] 12.3] 12.2 
14.9] 14.7] 14.9|..... 18 3| 18.0) 18 1| 15.1] 14.7 
16. 1| 15.6| 15.6|..... 18. 4| 17.8) 17.8] 16.5] 16.6 
14.0) 14.1) 14.0\_.__. 114 ofa. oftt4.7 10.2} 9.9 
8.2) 80 81/54) 7.1) 69) 6.9] 7.3] 69 
87.7| 87. 2| 87.0| 50.0] 69.3| 72.8] 72.8] 81.3) 81.9 
56.0) 54.3) 54. 3| 32.0] 53.4) 52. 5| 52.6] 47.7| 45.4 
15. 6| 13. 4] 12.9)..-.. 14.0} 11.3] 11.2! 14.9] 13.5 
13.6] 13.1] 12.9|..... 12.8) 12.2] 11.9) 14.4] 14.4 
114, 2/112. 3) 912. 3|___-- 30. 5| 31.3] 31.9] 31.0) 31.2 
45. 2| 54.0) 51.3|..... 50. 3| 53. 6| 50.6] 32.3) 40.3 








| 


Savannah, Ga. 


1913 


cent 34. 


oone QO ~1 bo oom 





_ oe 


= « 
oc 


Iona Non 








Scranton, Pa. 


Dec. 15— 


17. 6| 28.1 


| 42. 
| §2.1 


7; 44. 
21. 8) 43. 





8. 8! 12. 


oniianeiianel 
ne out RE aad 


acd _- 
S#eS Sink 
_WOND WON 





1926 


Cts. | Cts. 
5) 50.5 
42. 5) 


5 
5 
22. 8) 37. 6) 
13. 3} 
7 


60. 6 





Neo Concw 


iw) 
alt 
ouce 


MONO Pr ws) 
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aol 
oor bo 





San CNN 


oe 83 tat 
2OonRO 


| Dee. 


15, 


1927 





Cts. 


5. 


| 45. ¢ 
| 39. 


31. 


_ Dee | — 
PP Senp 












or wn 


rrNoo OCF 
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TABLE 7.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 









































— 
Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Ml. | Wash 
| ites i s 
Article Unit Dec. 15— | nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. Dec. | Dee. ! 
—————et 1B 15, 15, 15, 15, | 
| 1913| 1926 | 1927 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 | 1013 
a - + Be oi aS oe — 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| 
Sirloin steak - -......--. Pound - - --- 23.6) 32.7) 35.1) 35.7) 35.4) 36.3) 36.8) 26.5) 4 
Round steak --_------- do__....| 20.6} 29.0} 31.4) 32.3) 35.0) 35.7] 35.9] 22. ¢ 
FREESE > 20.0} 27.2) 28.7] 29.4) 23.8) 24.8) 25.2) 21.0 
Chuck roast........- : a eral 15.6) 19. 5| 21.8) 22.9) 21.9) 22 5} 23.1) 17.3) 2 
ee a 
Plate beef__......_-- do__....| 12.9} 14. 7| 16.5| 16.7 14. 0| 15.1) 15.6) 12.4 
Pork chops---.-.-..-.-.-- oe 24.0) 39.5) 38.3) 37.8) 33.8) 31.8) 27.5) 19.9 
Bacon, sliced... _-_-- See 33.0) 56.9) 56.4) 55.4) 48.1) 45.8) 44.5) 24.9! 4s 
Ham, sliced------.--- do......| 30.0) 61. ‘| 58. 7 58.2) 55.4 48.8) 46.8) 29.0) 6 
Lamb, leg of- -------- do__..--| 18.0) 36.3) 35.0) 35.3) 37.5) 38.3) 37.5) 19.4| 4 
Hens. ..... i : Sa 24.6; 35.1) 32.2) 32.9) 31.7) 32. 0} 33. 6| 22.0) 3 
Salmon, canned, red - - + 7 * 34.8) 34.8) 35.3) 37.9) 36.0) 35. 7/- 
Milk, fresh_ | Quart....-..| 9.8) 120) 120) 120) 14.4) 14.4) 14.4) 9.0) 1 
Milk, evaporated | 15-1602. can. | 10.7) 10.5) 10.5) 11.8) 11.8) 11.8). 
Butter -- | Pound-. 43.8 56. 4) 55.0) 57.7) 61.5) 54.8) 58.7] 42.3) ¢ 
Oleomargarine (all but- |.....do-_- ----| 28.7) 26.1) 26.9) 30.3) 28.2) 28.2 | 
tersubstitutes). 
Cheese -- nes = 22.3) 35.0) 35.3) 35.4) 38.0) 39.4) 39.3) 23.5) 40.2 41.1 414 EClevel 
Lard_. =. — ens | oe 2| 21.0; 20.9' 20.8) 18.6) 18.5) 15.0} 19.4 1 17 Colun 
Vegetable lard substi- |.....do---- ----| 22) 27.2) 26.9) 28.0) 27.3) 27.7) | 25 3, 8 Dallas 
tute. B Denvé 
Eggs, strictly fresh. | Dozen- -- 54.2) 51.8) 54. 5| 47 6) 65.8 58.2) 59. | 42.1; 72.8) | 5.0 Detro! 
| 
Eggs, storage___.______- es 37.0) 37.5) 44. 0| 41.5, 48.3) 42.1) 41. A 35. 0} 49.8) 45.2) 46,5 Fall | 
EC ABEETED onl Seung... 6. 6) 9.8 9.8; 9. 7 10.1; 10.3) 10.3) 5.5) 8.9) 91) 91 S Houst 
eet % do......| 29 50) 47) 46 59 54) 5.3) 3.8) ¢ 6 5.6 [India 
| Sse ae “SIE: 3.3) 5&1) 5&7 65 648 64D 4, ‘ 2.6) 5.( 55 Jacks 
| | Kans 
Rolled oats_...._.--- ee Lc eae SE £ A 10.1) 10.2) 10.1) 9, 2 : 
Corn flakes - __-. =. | ee | 11.4) 10.1) 10.2) 11.8) 10.2) 10.2). 10. 8 Little 
W heat cereal _ _ - | 28-0z. pkg--_|----- 27.6) 27.5) 27.1) 27.3) 27.5) 27.6) 24 Los A 
Macaroni... ....- ; Peamd......]...-. 18.4) 181) 18.2} 19.3) 18.9) 18.6|...._| 23.9 224 2:5 Louis 
eo: _...-|.-.--do..._..| 7.7] 122] 11.0] 11.1) 11.2) 10.9] 11.0] 9.4) 12 
Beans, navy--_-.._..... OO....-c.-..) Be ee Ee 4a 6 SS. AS. 8 
, a 1.5 2.9 1.9 1. 64.0) 26 26) 1.8) 4.4 
RE oS Sie “Ree | &@8 322 3258 46 4.2} 4,4). 
| Ee es ie a eS 46 22 27. 42 22 & 6 es | 4.7 
Beans, baked --_.........| No. 2can__.|.....| 12.9} 11.6) 11.8) 10.9} 10.3) 10.2)._--. | 10. 
Corn, canned______.__- ee ee 18.2) 17.3! 17.4) 15.2' 15.0) 15.1)..--- | 15 
Peas, canned..-. _ ‘fats. RC 20.1) 18.0) 184) 17.1) 16.3) 16,1/._-..| 16.¢ 
| 
Tomatoes, canned __-__- Lae ne, Pe | 117.4] 116.5) 116.1] 13.8) 13.6) 14.0).__-_! 11. 
Sugar, granulated - Pound......| 6.1 7.4 7. 1) 7.1 8. 2 7.8 7.7; 60} 7.0 
_ aes 3 do 50.0; 78.1) 75. 2; 76.0) 82.1) 84.6) 84.2) 57. 5) 89 
aS : oS Ea 28.0, 51.5) 49.5) 49.9) 54.0) 50. 5 49. 4 28. 8} 48. 
Prema. z........ ‘ ln a <colessest Se ee ae ae 14.3) 14.3)...-.- | 17.8) 1 
Raisins. .__- do. ..-..|.....] 14.1] 13.3] 13.2) 15.9) 14.4) 14.1 14.2 
Bananas..... _...| Dozen. _-.--|-.--.| 213.9] 212 #13.0) 211.2)? 10.3) 10.1 777] 35.0 
Ad atthasnieesndecactaeee eh 50.4) 56.0) 52.5) 60.8) sm 58. 5)... -_ 4 
| 
1 No 24 can. ? Per pound. 


Changes in Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 








"TABLE 8 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food* in December, 1927, compared with 

the average cost in the year 1913, in December, 1926, and in Noven- 
ber, 1927. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one 
rear and the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled 

y the bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage 

changes are based on actual retail prices secured each mont): from 





—— 


* For list of articles see note 5, p. 167. 
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otail d-ulers and on the average family consumption of these articles 









































Vi 
. 2 4 
an ea . 
g RCENTAGE CHANGEIN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN DECEMBER, 1927, 
/? D WITH THE COST IN NOVEMBER, 1927, DECEMBER, 1926, AND WITH 
~ ae rue -AGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 
‘ | Percent- | Percent- || | Percent- | Percent- 
n 7 Percent- | age de- agein- || Percent-| age de- age in- 
3 age in- (crease De-| crease De- | age in- (crease De-\crease De- 
. crease De-| cember, | cember, || crease De-| cember, | cember, 
| cember, | 1927, 1927, |} City cember, | 1927, 1927, 
1927, |compared| compared | 1927, _|compared| compared 
compared with De-| with No- compared) with De- | with No- 
| with 1913; cember, | vember, || with 1913) cember, | vember, 
| 1926 1927 1926 | 1927 
Bat 60.0 2.9 10.5 || Minneapolis - -- om 53.3 2.2 1.3 
alt 62. 3 3.9 6 it... mnie Haas 4.3 0.1 
, Birt 62.7 3.1 0.5 || Newark_.......__._| 52.7 2.2 11.1 
Bos 61.6 1.3 0.6 || New Haven_-____-__ 59. 6 3.0 0.0 
Bpridgepor Pace kereer: 1.9 10.5 || New Orleans______- 53.0 3.3 0.4 
| 
Buttal 61.1 4.7 10.4 || New York. .......- | 64. 4 1.0 11.0 
utte....-.---.=<--)-aeeeeee 3.0 i) " 22a aan. bee 2.0 0.1 
S Char ( 55. 9 4.8 40.4 || Omaha___._-.___. 48.4 6.3 0.7 
( 66. 6 4.3 0.5 || Peoria fa eis. oe. 4.6 1.1 
( 56.3 4.0 10.8 Philadelphia - ----_- 63. 0 3.3 0.8 
BC | 54.8 4.8 0.1 || Pittsburgh__.....-- 60. 0 4.0 1.0 
Trlembue ___ ... 2 teuuaeane 4.8 G6. 5 2 eee ee... 1........... 2.1 0.1 
Dalla 58. 2 20.4 1.3 || Portland, Oreg_-_-_- 39.0 2.2 11.6 
D 41.0 4.6 0.7 || Providence_____-.-- 6. 9 3.3 12.1 
Detr 62. 4 3.8 10.2 Richmond - -----.--| 62. 7 3.8 10.6 
Fall I 59.7 1.5 og § Se See 2.4 | 111 
ileusten . . . ....c<sanieoniaenene 4.6 L208 Ot. peee......-... 58. 2 4.2 10.1 
Ind 50.9 4.3 a if » See ee 3.6 1.8 
] 46.8 7.9 11.0 || Salt Lake City____-] 33.7 2.8 10.7 
Kansas ( 48.8 5.2 10.5 | San Francisco _---- | 52. 5 1.5 10.8 
Little Rock_...-.-- 48.3 4.0 Ji ¢ ae be 3.2 0.0 
Los Angeles__...--. 43.4 3.0 11.5 || Scranton_-_.......-- 65.3 1.6 1.1 
Louis 53.0 3. 6 i2) # ===eeeeme 43.5 2. 6 10.4 
Manchester. _..---- 53.8 2.7 21.4 || Springfield, Il_-__--|......_.-- 6.1 0.2 
Mem 46.7 2.5 0.4 | Washington, D. C_ 63.7 5.1 0.0 
Milwaukee......... 58.5 3.5 0.2 
1 Decrease. ? Increase. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 

ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 

; & December 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 

: @ cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 37 cities had 

Ba perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with 

the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in 

the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridge- 

sport, Butte, ‘een. S. C., Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 

Dallas, Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 

| Little Rock, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Mobile, Newark, Nor- 

tfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., 

Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Francisco, 
Scranton, Springfield, Ill., and Washington. 


p> 





b ‘ The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city were 
| fiven in the November, 1918, issue, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been used for 
each month beginning with January, 1921, were given in the March, 1921, issue, p. 26. 
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The following summary shows the promptness with 
merchants responded in December, 1927: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR DECEMBER. 


Geographic d 


United — 
States 


Item 
North South Nort! 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central 


Percentage of reports received 99. 0 98. 0 99. 4 
Number of cities in each section from 


which every report was received 37 9 | 7 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ‘ 
HE following table shows the average retail prices o 


ber 15 and December 15, 1927, for the United States a, 
each of the cities from which retail food prices have been o| 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where 
handling is necessary. 


In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, price 


shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of tly 
household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of pric 
several kinds sold for household use. 


TARLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 1926, AND N 
AND DECEMBER 15, 1927 


y, and kind of coal 


July 15 


United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove 
Average price ; 
Index (1913=100)__..._______ 
Chestnut 
Average price 
Index (1913=100)_____ 
Bituminous 
Average price 
Index (1913 = 100) _. 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous - - 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove e- J 3 oes 3 17. . | 1 16. Of 
Chestnut x ‘a 7. 9 17. 5. 115 
Bituminous le ge ee 8, 38 3. 
Birmingham, Ala.: P: 
Bituminous : a ‘ . 4.01 








1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and Sept 
Since July, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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January 15 and July 15, 1913, December 15, 1926, and Noy, 


15,45 
199.9 


$15, 08 


190.6 


, of 
S9, ol 


171,3 









ennsyivania anthracite— 









irnace 


RETAIL PRICES OF COAL 


{ \GE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL 
“7 JANUARY 15 AND JULY 
MBER 15, 1927—Continued 


PER TON OF 2.000 POUNDS, 
15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 


1926, 
I Jec. 15 


kind of coal 


Jan. 15 July 15 


nthracite 


inthracite— 
nace, 1 and 2 mixed 


A apie artiliadisa ge: 8. 88 9. 00 16. 00 16. 10 

, Sand 6 mixed... | 8. 50 8. 50 | 16. 50 16. 10 

POD Seintepeiihe engi Edie dee gos 5. 25 4. 88 10. 71 10. 61 
Sylvania anthracite— | 


estnut nied . 2 
nous 


ANN 


Ve 


estnut 


WG ca tea CD eee 14. 50 14. 

i nenAGieen cid... 4 3 15. 83 15. 33 
DOE... « scene deuce 4. 39 3. 94 7. 93 7. 81 
K, Ark.: 


nsas anthracite— 


3. 00 5. 33 10, 83 10. 43 


iether ee ee 3. 52 12. 50 





16. 50 16. 50 


. 20 4. 8. 40 7. 


on 


00 S 





eta 10. . 50 17. 50 17. 50 
Gee ee 10. 00 8. 50 17. 50 17. 25 
Lenn.: 
ea... 2 4. 34 | 24,29 8. 78 8. 30 | 


' Per ton of 2,249 pounds. * Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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1926, AND NOVEM BER 


Nov. 15 


10 | 
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FOR HOUSR. 














Dee. 15 








16. 10 
16.10 
10. 58 







00 

















14, 20 
15. 33 
7. 50 


















J 
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TABLE 1. 


15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1927 


City, and kind of coal 


Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Pennsylvania, anthracite 
Stove 
Chestnut 

Bituminous am 

Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove j 
Chestnut__-_- 

Bituminous 

Mobile, Ala.: 

Bituminous 

Newark, N.J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove 
Chestnut 

New Haven, Conn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove 
Chestnut 

New Orleans, La.: 

Bituminous 

New York, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove 
Chestnut-_-.- 

Norfolk, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 4 
Chestnut. 

Bituminous-.-___--- 

Omaha, Nebr.: 

Bituminous. ...-_-- 

Peoria, I1.: 
Bituminous. ...-- 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Stove 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut ____._- 

Bituminous 

Portland, Me.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove aie ae 
oo Sa 

Portland, Oreg.: 

Bituminous. .......__--- 

Providence, R. I.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Se 
Chestnut. - 

Richmond, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove___- 
IIE a a 

I 

Rochester, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 

St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove__.... 
Chestnut. 

Bituminous 

St. Paul, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove eraihdoe 
Chestnut _._- 


Cmesemit...........- ews 


Contin 


hc. tig a i ay | 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
? Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
§ Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). 


‘ The average price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. 


delivered in bin. 


ued 


Jan. 15 July 15 | 
$8. 00 | $7. 85 
8. 25 | 8. 10 
6. 25 5. 71 
9. 25 9.05 
9. 50 9. 30 
5. 89 5.79 
6. 50 6. 25 
6. 75 6. 50 
7. 50 6. 25 
7. 50 6. 25 
2 6. 06 26.06 
7.07 6. 66 
7.14 6. 80 
6. 63 6. 13 
17.16 16. 89 
17. 38 17,14 
18.00 17, 44 
33.16 33.18 
9. 79 9. 66 
8. 25 47.50 
8. 25 47.75 
8. 00 7. 25 
8. 00 7. 25 
5. 50 4. 94 
8. 44 7.74 | 
8.68 7.99 
3. 36 3. 04 | 
9. 20 9. 05 
9. 45 9. 30 
6. 07 6. 04 | 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUND 
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“% ‘RAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
—— 5 ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 1926, AND NOVEMBER 
: iND EMBER 15, 1927—Continued 
1913 1927 
' 92 
ind kind of coal en amen Pog os a 
Jan. 15 July 15 | Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
aaemeas: ane 
Be. it Lak Utah: 
g thracite— | 
; e, 1 and 2 mixed............ $11. 00 $11. 50 $18.00 | $18. 00 $18. 00 
Qt YY {| £=a* ea 11.00 11. 50 18. 00 | 18. 00 18. 00 
Ritu is 1» cons dcsopinlciamaiiabeie taenindinibhisiains 5. 64 5. 46 8. 46 8. 34 8, 32 
San Fra Calif.: . 
"New Mexico anthracite— 
re) OE ee eke a eee 17.00 17. 00 26. 50 25. 50 26. 50 
lor inthracite— 
og |. _ . ..0«asrculeeieiaeanaeemanbepiiteias 17. 00 17. 00 25. 75 25. 00 25. 75 
Bituminous. ......s«acdiepaahedaieba aw 12. 00 | 12. 00 17.11 16. 63 17. 25 
eg ee I BOR ae. 5 13. 50 5 11.25 | $11.13 
Seranton, | | | 
4 i ~~ Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| Stove ont nnainiddadie 4. 25 4.31 11. 00 10. 75 | 10. 75 
Chestnut. ....ccausabacutiqtectsaece 4. 5 4. 56 10. 67 10. 50 10. 50 
DEALLIE W | 
Bituminous. . . «.cascsaeieadalawusibien 7. 63 7.70 10. 44 10. 06 10. 06 
_ ngt ill.: | 
; TO OL eS RS SLL Se a ace ae 4. 28 4.44 4. 44 
“ Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
BtO VO... ..c<ahcueeeiensedbees clans 7. 50 | 17,38 115.91 115, 51 115. 51 
Chestuwtt...n.< siciccenneibteaanae mebena 7. 65 | 17,53 115. 59 114.99 115.01 
i Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes, low volatile. -......}......-.-... | ae eee a 112.00 111.08 111.00 
Prepared sizes, high volatile. .....-|..........-- EPS? 19.75 19.00 18.75 
{ Run of sai: Wa titied ois dbs sake scacnlkecskantoacon 18.94 17,88 17.8 
\ ihe aa i ie 
Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
' All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 


' This additional charge has been included in the above price. 


The following table shows for the United States both average and 

‘ &® relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash anthracite coal, stove 
and chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 
to 1925, and for each month of 1926 and 1927. An average price 

for the year 1913 has been made from the averages for January and 

July of that year. The average price for each month has been 


divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the relative 
price, 


TaBLE 2.-AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1927 





























Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash Bituminous 
Year and month Stove Chestnut 
Average Relative 
Average | Relative Average | Relative price price 

price price price price 

Average for year_-_....... $7. 73 100. 0 $7. 91 100. 0 $5. 43 100.0 

CORUSTY __. .. eee 7.99 103. 4 8.15 103. 0 5. 48 100. 8 

. July ~ cana 7. 46 96. 6 7. 68 97.0 5. 39 99. 2 
1¥I4 | 

January... counsel 7.80 100. 9 8. 00 | 101.0 | 5.97 109. 9 

4 pT - - ------cenenaniiiinnndl 7. 60 98. 3 7. 78 98. 3 | 5. 46 100. 6 

JORUIATY ....... acussisubcailal 7.83 101. 4 7.99 101. 0 | 5.71 105. 2 

a EE ALT 7. 54 97.6 7.7 97.7 | 5. 44 100. 1 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THRE 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 


Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash 


| 


, Chestnt 
Year and month hestnut 


Average Relative | Average | Relative 
price price price price 


| 
1916 | 
January----- $7 7 | $8. 13 | $102 
July + an tliis a &. 1. .2 8. 28 | 
1917 | } 
January f | 2 | 9. 40 
July ev 9. 5 | 9. 16 | 
1918 j 
January 9. &8 27.9 | . 03 | 
July 
1919— 
January 
July 
1920 
January 
July 
1921 
January 
July 
1922 
January 
July 
1923 
January 
July 
1924 
January 
July 
1925 
January 
July 
1926 
January 
February 
March 
A pril 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
1927 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Se me We AIO 








1 


Insufficient data. 





Denve 
Detrol 
Fall R 
Houst: 
indian 
g AcKSO 
lane! 
lem] 
Lilws 
linn 


lobil 
rewa 
ew | 
lew | 
ew 


Portl 
Prov 
R ch 
Roch 
Bt. L 
Bt. | 
Salt 
san 
pave 
Sera: 
Seat! 
Sprit 


Was 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States 


HE net price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas for household use in 
e of 51 cities is shown in the following table. In Table 
| the average family consumption of manufactured gas is 
sumed to be 3,000 cubic feet per month. In cities where a 
srvice charge or a@ sliding scale is in operation, families using less 
han 3,000 cubic feet per month pay a somewhat higher rate than 
ere shown, while those consuming more than this amount pay a 
wer rate. The figures here given are believed to represent quite 
losely the actual monthly cost of gas per 1,000 cubic feet to the 
verage wage-earner’s family. Prices for natural gas and for manu- 
actured and natural mixed gas are shown in Table 2 for those cities 
here it is in general use. These prices are based on an estimated 
verage family consumption of 5,000 cubic feet per month. 


vate L-NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS BASED ON A 
FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 
APRIL, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1927, BY CITIES 


| | | | | l 
Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. | Apr. |May)Mar.| Mar. June June} June} June| Dec 
City 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | oe 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 —) 1927 
c SRT OS: Eee my tert | a | 


. 00/$1. 00)$1. 00 $1. 00)$1. 00)$1. 00)$1. 15 $1. 15 $1. 90)$1. 























tlanta $1 65/$1. 65'$1. 55 $1. 55/$1. 55/$1. 55I$1. 55 
Raltimor .90} .80| .80)} .75| .75| .75) .75| .75| .75) .92) .92] .85| .85) .85! .85) .85 
hirming 1.00} .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .88} .88} .80} .80) .80] .80} .80] .80 
Bostor .81} .81} .80) .80) .80) .86) 1.05) 1.08) 1.40) 1.34) 1.25) 1.20) 1.18) 1.18] 1.18) 1.18 
Sridget 1.00} 1.00) 1.00 1. 00) 1.00} 1. 00) 1. 10, 1, 10) 1.47) 1.60) 1.50) 1.45) 1.45 1.45] 1.45) 1. 45 
il 1. 00} 1.00} 1.00! 1. 00! 1. 00) 1.00) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45] 1.45|-..--|..---]_----|.--- | 
Butte 1.49) 1.49) 1,49) 1.49) 1.49) 1.49} 1.49) 1. 49) 2.10} 2.10) 2.10) 2.10 2.10) 2.10) 2. 10) 2.10 
iarlestor 1. 10} 1. 10} 1.10) 1.10) 1.00} 1. 10) 1.10) 1.25) 1.55] 1. 55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55 
“hicago -| . 80} .80} .80) .80) .80) .72) .90) .87| 1.20) 1.07) 1.07) 1.02) 1.02) 1.02! 1.02] 1.02 
‘leveland -| - 80} .80} .80) .80) .80) .80) .80) .80) .80) .80) .80) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25 
Denver . 85} .80) .80 - 80) .80} .85) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .95) .90| .90 
Detroit .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .79| .79| .85| .79| .79| .82| .82| .79| .79| .79 
Fall Rive .80| .80) .80| .80} .80) .95) .95) 1.05) 1.25) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15 
Houston 1. 00| 1.00} 1.00] 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.09) 1.09) 1.09 1.09) 1.09) 1.05)-___-|_.--_|_._-- 
indianapolis. ___- +60} .55) .55) .55) .55) . 55) .60) . 60 90) 90 1.20) 1.15) 1.10) 1.05) 1.05) .95 
Jacksonville._....| 1.20} 1.20) 1.15] 1. 15] 1.15] 1.25) 1.25] 4.50) 1.75] 1.75) 1.65) 1.97! 1.97) 1.97] 1.92] 1.92 
fanchester 1. 10) 1.10) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 1.18) 1.18) 1.58) 1.48) 1.48) 1.38 1.38] 1.38) 1.38) 1.38 
femphis ---| 1,00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) .93) 93) .93) 1.27| 1.35) 1.35) 1.20, 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1. 20) 1. 20 
filwaukee.......| .75} .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75) .75| .90) .90) .86) .82] .82} .82) .82! .82 
linneapolis----} .85) .80) .80) .77) .77| .77| .95) . 95) 1.28) 1.02) 1.03) 1.01) .95) . 97 6 . 94 
fobile 1.10) 1.10) 1. 10} 1.10) 1.10) 1.10) 1.35] 1.35] 1.80) 1.80) 1.80) 1.80) 1.80) 1.80) 1.76) 1.76 
ewark ---| 1.00) .90) .90} .90} .90) .97| .97| 1.15) 1.40) 1.40) 1.25) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1. 20) 1.20 
ew Haven.....-| .90} .90} .90} .90} .90) 1.00) 1.10) 1.10) 1.27) 1.27) 1.18) 1.18) 1.13) 1.13] 1.13) 1.13 
ew Orleans..... 1.10) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.45! 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30 
ew York.......| . 84 .84) .83] .83] .83| .83 85) . 87| 1.40) 1.32) 1.23) 1.23) 1.23 1. 23) 1. 24) 1. 24 
ae 1. 00 1. 00| 1. 00} 1.00} 1.00) 1.20) 1. 20) 1. 60) 1. 40| 1.45) 1.40) 1.40) 1.40) 1.33) 1.33) 1.33 
)maha ---{ 1.15) 1,15) 1.15) 1.00) 1.00) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.47) 1.87) 1, 18) 1.18) 1 18) 1. 08) 1. 08) 1. 00 
Peoria ---| .90} .90} .90} .90} .85) .85) .85) .85| 1.20! 1.20) 1.20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1.20 
Philadelphi 1. 00) 1.00) 1. 00) 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 1.00) 1 00) 1. 00} 1. 00) 1.00 
Pittsburgh. .....-| 1.00 Lo 1. 00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00)...--|--.--|-----|---22|-- 2. pape Bape ee! pane 
Portland, Me__.-) 1.10) 1.00} 1.00} 1.00| 1.00) 1.00) 1.40) 1.40 1.85] 1.75] 1.55] 1.55] 1.55) 1. 50} 1.42) 1. 42 
mPortiand, Oreg...| .95| .95} .95| .95| .95| .95| .95| .95| 1.38] 1.25] 1.16) 1. 16) 1. 16| 1.19) 1.17) 1.17 
Providence......| .85| .85| .85| .85| .85| 1.00 1.30) 1.30! 1.42) 1.42) 1.27) 1.22! 1.17] 1.17] 1.13! 1.13 
Richmond -| .90 .90) .90} .80} .80; .80} 1.00) 1.00) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30! 1.30) 1.30) 1.29) 1.29) 1.29 
Rocheste | -95 .95) .95) .95) .95) . 95] 95) . 95) 1.18) 1.10) 1,05) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00; 1.00) 1.00 
St. Lou | +80) .80) .80) .80) .75) .75) .75) .85) 1.05) 1.05) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 
St. Paul 95, .90} .90) .85) .85) .85) .85) .85! 1.00! 1.00] 1.00) .85) .85) .90) .90] .90 
salt Lake ( | 87) .87| .87) .87| .87| .87| 1.15) 1.35) 1.57) 1.57] 1.57) 1.57] 1.54] 1.58) 1.52! 1. 52 
San Francisco . 75) . 85) .85) .85] .85) .85) .95) .95) 1.05) 1.04] .92) 1.00] 1.05) .95) .95) .95 
Pavenmeh. 8b a ee 1.25) 1.60) 1.60] 1.45) 1.45) 1 45) 1, 45) 1.45) 1. 45 
Scranton -| .95| .95} .95} .95] .95) 1.15] 1.30] 1.30, 1.70 1.70] 1.60) 1.50) 1.50) 1 50) 1.40) 1.40 
Beatle. __ 1. 00) 1.00} 1. 00} 1.00} 1.00) 1. 20) 1.20) 1.45) 1.45 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45] 1.45) 1.45 
Wemgheld, Til.) 1.00) 1,00) 1,00} 1.00} 1.00) 1. 00} 1.10) 1.10) 1.40) 1. 40] 1. 40) 1.35) 1.35) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25 
shington,D.C.| 93} .93} .93} .93| .80| .90} .95| .95) 1.25 1.10] 1.05] 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 1.00 

| 
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TABLE 2.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS BASED ON A Fa? 


SUMPTION OF 5,000 CUBIC FEET IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APhk; 
DECEMBER, 1927, BY CITIES 


Natural gas 















































| 
Lai Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. May|Mar. Mar. Punsliane Jun 
City | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 

(1913 1914 1915 | 1916 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 \: 

| 
Buffalo_____._____ $0. 30 $0. 30 $0. 30/$0. 30/$0. 30'$0. 30'$0. 35/$0. 35\$0. 35'$0.42)..___|.... |. 
Cincinnati______- .30° .30; .30) .30) .35| .35) .35| .35| .35] . 50/$0. 50/$0. 50/$0. 75 $0 
Cleveland_______- | 130, .30| .30| .30| .30| .30| .35| .35| .35| .40| .40| .55| .55 
Columbus__..___- | °30\ .30| .30| .30| .30| .30| .30| .30| .30| .45| 1451 .45| | 55 
Ne ie teat | .45 .45) .45) .45] .45) .45) .45| 45] .68] .68] .68| .68] .74 
ERE TEA RIS, ARES RE SA: i See 2 eR ee a ee 
Kansas City, Mo_| .27| .27| .27| .27|) .30]) .60) .80) .80}) .90) .90) .95) .95| .95 
Little Rock _____- .40| .40) .40) .40 - 40) -40| .45) .45| .45) .45) 45) .65) . 65 
SS PR aes (pees Roa Te |-----|---.-]---~-|---.~|-----}-----|---.- ae 
Lo 1isville.._.....|_.. _.| .45) .45) .45] .45) .45] .45) .45) .45] .45) .45] .45) .45) 24 
Pittsburgh __.__-- | -28| -28) .28| .28) .28 . 28) .35 - 35) -45| .50) .50) .53) 60 

| 
Manufactured and natural gas mixed 
I aia case | Bee “eee | Lessin | eae | ea et | — | a ee Sen $0. 62)$0. 62)$0. 60 $0. 65 $0. 65 $0, 93 
Los Angeles - - - = eek Jes GaN Gas 2088 be AE ee ak one . 68 - .68) . 68 } 
| } 














From the prices quoted on manufactured gas, average prices have 
been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in the 
next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and for May 
15, September 15, and December 15, 1921; March 15, June 15, Sep- 
tember 15, and December 15, 1922, 1923, and 1924; and June 15 and 
December 15, 1925, 1926, and 1927. These prices are based on an 
estimated average family consumption of 3,000 cubic feet. 

Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price of each 
year by the price in April, 1913. 

he price in manufactured gas in December, 1927, showed an 
increase of 28.4 per cent since April, 1913. From June, 1927, to 
December, 1927, there was no change in the price of gas. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANT- 
FACTURED GAS, BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET IN 
SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1927 

















Average | Relative | | Average Relative 
Date net price| price | Date net price _— price 
Ce | eee $0. 95 MG G5 Bier. 16, 1008.....2.2.--...-. $1. 25 131.6 
PS ees . 94 ALR TS ee 1. 24 130. 5 
Co 8 aera . 93 At OR 6 1. 24 130. 
Sy 4 Serer . 92 tee YS eee 1. 25 131.6 
CS > ee ie 91 sf = 4 | Oe eReRae 1. 24 130 
pL RATERS 95 100.0 || June 15, 1924__.........._____. 1. 24 130 
8 ERSTE 1. 04 ee es Oe 1. 24 130 
/ = < “eaGaneeary: 1. 09 Sab S'S SGnneEe 1. 24 0 
 , . =a, 1. 32 138.9 || Jume 15, 1925..............___- 1. 23 129, 
= een 1.31 ee ek, ee 1. 23 12.5 
SS 1. 30 gus ¢ Beaeeecnenaes 1. 23 129 
/ SEs 1. 29 Oe ee, es 1. 22 1284 
PE i nines wicagss sctce 1. 27 te 3" o & Seas 1. 22 128.4 
Sept. 15, 1922. -.-_--._--.-.... 1. 26 132.6 || Dec. 15, 1927.........-----.---| 12 128 4 
Sa ath Sin nineties 1. 25 131.6 
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CO, Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 
| Explanation of Prices 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt- 

De hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified 

ig months, in 1913, 1925, 1926, and 1927. For the cities having 

ore than one tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for 
the schedule under which most of the residences are served. 

Several cities have sliding scales based on a variable number of 
-Jlowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt-hours 
navable at each rate in these cities is determined for each customer 
eeording to the watts of installation, either in whole or in part, in 
he individual home. The number of watts so determined is called 
the customer’s “demand.” 

In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use of 
electricity in any half-hour period of time. It may be estimated or 
Jetermined by the company from time to time according to the cus- 

omer’s normal use of electricity and may equal the total installation 
Yeduced to kilowatts. 

In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent 
‘of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; and power, 
214 per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, or 
‘other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 

‘apacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less than 1 
horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of premises. 

In Chicago the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ use of 
demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 475 
to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt-hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt-hours; 
675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt-hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 kilo- 
watt-hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ 
vuse of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tariff, 
the equivalent is here shown only for vant, of from 475 to 874 
watts, the connected load of the average home being as a rule within 
ithis range. 

In Cincinnati the demand has been estimated as being 70 per cent 
of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland, in December, 1913, Company A determined the 
demand by inspection as being 40 per cent of the connected load. 
From December, 1919, to the present time there has been a flat rate 
or all current consumed. 

In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 

nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 
In New Orleans the demand in 1913 was the full connected load. 
» In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation in 
residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and all 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Omaha the demand in 1913 was the full connected load. 

In Pittsburgh since December, 1919, the demand has been deter- 
mined by inspection, the first 10 outlets being rated at 30 watts 
peach, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each, and each additional outlet 
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at 10 watts. Household utensils and appliances of no; 
watts each have been excluded. 


In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has 


Ver fhp 


peer DEEN esti, 
mated as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, hoy, ‘ 
devices, and small power up to a rated capacity of 2 kilowatts: . 


not included. 
For Company B the demand, when not based on actual megs ire. 








ment, has been estimated at one-third of the connected load. », . 
demand being established at less than 233 watts. Ban 
In Springfield, Ill., the demand for Company A in Decemh: 
1913, was the active load predetermined as follows: 80 per con ,; a 
the first 500 watts of connected load plus 60 per cent of tha; Dar Los 
of the connected load in excess of the first 500 watts minimum fagMestan 


active load, 150 watts. 














































y : . ‘ “ Mem 
In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection and 

consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding sinal] fy). i” 

and heating and cooking appliances when not permanently connecte( 

NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD ver IN Mint 
DECEMBER, 1913, DECEMBER, 1925, AND JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1926 AND 1927, FOr ' 
51 CITIES ’ oe 

| | ~ New 
| De- De- De- New 
City | Measure of consumption, per month pong | — | — | py | a ; New 
1913 | 1925 | | 1926 ( 
( 
- ae { 
| Cents| Cents| Cents| Cents Cents | Nort 

Atlanta___ First 100 kilowatt-hours. ___________- 17.0 8.1 8.1 8.1 g | Ome 

Baltimore ? First 20 hours’ use of demand_- 38.5 8.0 8.0 8.0 7 ; 

Next kilowatt-hours up to 800___._____|_______ 4.0 4.0 40 1 () Peor 

Birmingham___.____| First 100 kilowatt-hours_-___-___- ne: 48.5 ae 7.7 

Boston: | 

Company A First 1,000 kilowatt-hours_-___._____- -|5 10.0 £6i° £5 8 . a 
Company B--.-_-|...-- "EE SS ES ee 1510.0 8.5 SS eee, 8, 5 Phil 
Bridgeport _ _ _- pO Ea oe ee | 9.0 6.5 6.51 6 f 
Buffalo ?_____- as First 60 hours’ use of demand _-_______ 7.0 5.0 5.0] 5.0 
Next 120 hours’ use of demand_-_______ 4.0} 4.0 1.0 1.0 
ich His nied an paininah woe is «id ian | hs 1.5 can 28 f Pitt 
Butte___. om dim 6 calle En I on 69.5 8.0 8.0} 8.0 8. 0) § I 
Next 26 kilowatt-hours................!.2..... 4.0 4.0} 4.0 1.0 { Por 
Charleston - - - - First 50 kilowatt-hours-_-.......-.____- 710.0] 10.0 | 10.0} 10.0 0.0 ns 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours___..._...__.__- 4 7 See . Por 
Chicago ?_.........-. First 30 hours’ use of demand__-______- 10.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 4 
Next 30 hours’ use of demand---______- 5.0 6.0; 5.0] 5.0 5.0 
a 4.0 61 20] 320 
Cincinnati__....._..| First 30 kilowatt-hours___.....______- 89.5 8.5 | §8.5 | 88.5 x 
Next 60 kilowatt-hours__......__.____- 96.7] 96.5] 96.5] %6.5 
ei RY am 3.8! 35) 3.5! 3.5 
Cleveland: Pr 
Company A-_-...| First 500 kilowatt-hours_-_..........__- 010.0} 55.0 5.0) 5.0 ) Ric 
Se naawearnne sunecooreronunavaedion je | | See eee Ro 
Company B SS EEE SILT TY 18.0} 123.0 123.0 | 123.0 ( St 
Next 690 kilowatt-hours_-......._.-.-- 4 as Soe * 
: Columbus. : First 75 kilowatt-hours...........____- §7.0/ 57.0) 7.0| 7.0 7.0 
Dallas_. First 800 kilowatt-hours____....._.____ 10.0 6.0 6.0); 6.0 6.0 
peaver........ First 15 kilowatt-hours-_............._- §8.0/ 58.0) 58.0/ 58.0 7.0 
— th OS Sr eeae! Sins SERGE Nem St. 
| EAR ae ee Wesfrés. orice SSRIS 

Detroit_......- ...| First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room_|!? 12.6 | 10.8 | 9.0; 9.0 

I< 6 chisen ditedae Aecaicilg nienimabedile -| 3.6 3.6] 3.6 3. ¢ Sa 

Fall River__-_- ..-| First 25 kilowatt-hours___........._.__] 49.5 9.0 8.5 8.5 : Sa 

Next 975 kilowatt-hours__...........__j_.____- 8.5) 7.5 7.5 
Houston ?_._.- First 30 hours’ use of demand _----. --- 18 12.4 7.21 @&2 7.2 Ms 
ES ihnthesbbaaasbebnas cvs 7.0 4.5|) 4.5 4.5 
Indianapolis: | 
Company A___-| First 50 kilowatt-hours___......______- 16 7,5 6.8) 68) 6.8 Sg 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours__..............|_...__. 17 6.3 176.3 | 176.3 0 
Company B_.--| First 50 kilowatt-hours___......______- | 147.0 6.8 6.8 6.8 S¢ 
| Next 150 kilowatt-hours.._............]......- 6.3 6.3) 6.3 





For footnotes see end of table. 
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De- De- De- 
( Measure of consumption, per month | [ ‘or nny om 
| 1913 | 1925 1926 
, | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
] i ihiils iiicecncnnnodannwior 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
ey __.| First 5 kilowatt-hours per active room | 9.9 | 7.5 7.5 7.5 
pat (minimum, 3 rooms). | 
Next 5 kilowatt-hours per room--_-____-|______- 5.0 5.0 5.0 
| RA Se , 4.5| 2.5 2. 5 2.5 
tle I | First 200 kilowatt-hours__..........__- 1513.5} 10.0} 10.0] 10.0 
Los Ange First 50 kilowatt-hours_-__...-...------ 65.5 | 65.6] 65.6] 65.6 
s onigyiile 1 to 149 kilowatt-hours---_.......-.--- 76 1: ea 7.6 7.6 
Sonehoatt First 25 kilowatt-hours_..........-.--- 11.4 | 12.0] 120] 12.0 
am | Next 50 kilowatt-hours___-__.....-.--- Re | 60] 60 6.0 
Mem| First 6 kilowatt-hours per room. -_---- /$10.0| 80 8.0 8.0 
' De et ania tasnceasnelemawsi | §.0 5.0 5.0 
Milwaukee - .| First 9 kilowatt-hours for each of the }!911.4 | %7.6 | %7.6 6.7 
| first 6 active rooms.?! 
Additional energy up to 9 kilowatt- | 224.8 5.7 Me te iaesad 
| hours for each active room. 
ANE Ee ee |; 3.8] 3.1 3.1 2.9 
Minneapolis | First 3 kilowatt-hours per activeroom | 86); 9.5 9.5 9.5 
: | Next 3 kilowatt-hours per activeroom_| 5.7 | 7.1 ta Sod 
Mobile First 50 kilowatt-hours----.----------- 7.0; 90 9.0 9.0 
Newark First’ 20 kilowatt-hours-.---....-.------ 410.0; 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Next 60 Riowatt-nours _.... ........2]......- 258.0 | 28.0) 28.0 
New Haven cs catnakescscnn sce a 9.0 | 4. 5 6.5 6.5 
New Orleans First 20 kilowatt-hours_............--- 813.0 | 29.1 | 69.1 | 69.1 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours__...........--- | 23 6.0 %7.8 | %7.8 | 67.8 
New York: | 
Company A First 1,000 kilowatt-hours --._.....---- 710.0 | 987.2 | %7.2 | 87.2 
Company B iil cn won sakans 9.5) 9.5 9.5 9.5 
Company C ? First 60 hours’ use of demand_- ------- | 11.0 | %7.8 | %7.8 | 87.8 
Norfolk _| First 100 kilowatt-hours_-___........--- ; 9.0; 9.0] 29.0) 29.0 
a (“#8 | 811.4 | 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Next 125 kilowatt-hours_--_-_--...._--- bd BE RE AE ER 
Pestle: -..cctoncouat First 5 kilowatt-hours for each of the | 319.9 9.0 9.0 9.0 
| first 2 rooms. 
Second 5 kilowatt-hours for each of |_.__.-- 6.0 6.0 6.0 
the first 2 rooms.% 
Philadelphia: 
Company A-....} First 12 kilowatt-hours_.............-- 510.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Next 6 kibowatt-hours................}....... | 327.0 7.0 7.0 
Company B....| First 20 kilowatt-hours......-.._-----_- #10.0| 9.0) 90) 9.0 
| Next 30 kilowatt-hours. -_._......-.-.-|...._--| %8.0 | %8.0 | 28.0 
Pittsburgh ?_......- | First 30 hours’ use of demand_-_-______- 1510.0; 80 8.0 8.0 
| Next 60 hours’ use of demand_-------_-- cin wil 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Portland, Me-.-..--- First 30 kilowatt-hours--_-__........---- | 59.0) 58.0] 58.0) 58.0 
Ns 6 Sacivninedencclonninaeaiovcanbebongiancnlawceewh 
Portland, Oreg.: | 
Company A.-..-| First 9 kilowatt-hours_-..............- 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 
| Next kilowatt-hours 33___......_..-..- | 346.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 
: Next 50 kilowatt-hours--__...........-- 5.7) 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Company B_...| First 13 kilowatt-hours_............._- | 39.0; 7.3 7.3 7.3 
| Next kilowatt-hours #___...........2.. 187.0) 67) 67] 67 
| Next 50 kilowatt-hours-_-_.............- |34.0| 29 2.9 2.9 
Providence A SS ae | 10.0 | %6.8 | 96.8 | %6.9 
Richmond First 100 kilowatt-hours__...........-- | 9.0] 9<.0] 29.0] 29.6 
“yn :, SI 8.0; 80 8.0 8.0 
St. Louis: 
Company A... — 9 kilowatt-hours per active room - | 189.5 6.7 6.7 6.7 
eee 2800 oS pea ape 5.7| 24] 24] 24 
Company B_... First kilowatt-hour #___....._..._.___- | 419.0 6.7 6.7 6.7 
ae EERIE RES CRC es ae 5.7 2.4 2.4 2.4 
S. Poal.....csccia First 3 kilowatt-hours per room --__--| 429.9 | 29.9 9.5 9.5 
nil . kilowatt-hours per room. -.....-)...----|-..---- 7.1 7.1 
Pe RT ere 6.6 6.6 2.9 2.9 
wef wen oowiil First 250 kilowatt-hours Sa cations alos | 90] 8&1] 81] 81 
incisco | 
Company A....| First 50 kilowatt-hours........._..___- | 67.0) 19.0} 49.0) 19.0 
Next 125 kilowatt hours_.._....._.---- eee 436.0 | 86.0 | 86.0 
Company B.... First 10 kilowatt-hours...............- | 67.0) 9<.0] 9.0!) 90 
iil Next 40 kilowatt-hours_.-_-...........-|.------ 6.0) 60) 6.0 
wevVanNan . .......-- First 100 kilowatt-hours__............- 112.0} 90] 90; 9%<0 
- F © °C RS eS eS ee 
“cranton...........i First 150 kilowatt-hours.............-- 59.0! 10.0! 10.0! 10.0 
F 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSE) 


































DECEMBER, 1913, DECEMBER, 1925, AND JUNE AND DECEMBER, 19% Die 
561 CITIES—Continued £960, POR 
De- De- De De 
Mew — : cem- | cem- | June, | cen June 
City Measure of consumption, per month ber, | ber, | "1926 oe une, (en. 
1913 | 1925 | | 199 “ — 
! i Tey 
Seattle: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents| 
Company A_-_--| First 40 kilowatt-hours__...........__- 29 6.0 5.5 5.5 RS Had ee 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours___--.........- 34.0) 20) 20] 2 o0| | 
Company B__-.-| First 40 kilowatt-hours___...._._.._.-- 29 6.0 5.5 5.5 5 Fe 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours__..........._- 234.0 2.0 2.0) 21 2 0 
Springfield: _ 
Company A_-_..| First 30 kilowatt-hours__.............- 810.0 6.0 6.0) 6.1 6.0 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours___........._--- 97.0 3.0 3.01 3.0 2 4 
Company B_-.-.-| First 30 kilowatt-hours--_............_}____..- 6.0 6.0 6 6.0 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours-_---............|......- 3.0 3.0) 3.1 2 () 
Washington,D.C.2__| First 120 hours’ use of demand__--_-__- 10. 0 7.5 7.0) 7 6.3 

1 First 150 kilowatt hours. 

2 For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 

3 First 50 kilowatt-hours. 

4 The gross rate is 10 cents per kilowatt-hour with discounts of 10 per cent for a mont! consumpti 
of 1 to 25 kilowatt-hours and 15 per cent for a monthly consumption of 25 to 150 kilowatt-hours. 1 he ool 
age family used 25 or more kilowatt-hours per month. a 

5 All current. 

6 First 100 kilowatt-hours. 

7 First 25 kilowatt-hours. 

* First 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices 

® Net 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices 

10 First 36 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices 

11 First 10 kilowatt-hours. 

12 Service charge 30 cents per month additional. 

13 First 2 kilowatt-hours per active room. 

14 First 200 kilowatt-hours. 

15 First 2 kilowatt-hours per 16 candlepower of installation. 

© All current. This rate applies to a 5-year contract with a minimum charge of $1 per month. Porg 
1-year contract the rates per kilowatt-hour are 10 cents without a minimum charge, or 9°. cents with 
minimum of $1 per month. 

17 Next 150 kilowatt-hours. 

18 First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; minimum, 3 rooms. 

19 First 4 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 4 active rooms and the first 244 kilowatt-hours for each add: 
tional active room. 

#” First 5 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 5 active rooms and the first 214 kilowatt-hours for each addi 
tional active room. 

21 And the first 7 kilowatt-hours per month for each active room in addition to the first 6 

22 Additional energy up to 100 kilowatt-hours. 

23 Excess. 

* First 500 kilowatt-hours. 

2% Next 480 kilowatt-hours. 

% Service charge, 25 cents per month additional. 

7” First 250 kilowatt-hours. 

28 Price includes a coal charge. 

” First 60 kilowatt-hours. 

% And 4 kilowatt-hours for each additional active room. 

31 1 to 200 kilowatt-hours. 

32 Next 48 kilowatt-hours. 

%3 The number of kilowatt-hours paid for at this rate is that in excess of the first 9 kilowatt-hours until 
100 hours’ use of the demand is reached. After 100 hours of demand have been consumed the lower rate 
can be applied. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 

4 Next 70 kilowatt-hours. 

35 Next 100 kilowatt-hours. 

% First 6 per cent of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 

7 Next 6 = cent ofdemand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. P 

8 For an installation of 600 watts or less 7 kilowatt-hours will apply. For each 30 watts of installation 
in excess of 600 watts 1 additional kilowatt-hour will apply. 

%® Service charge, 50 cents per month additional. Rate is 7 cents with reduction under a {\c! clause 

# For a house of 4 rooms or less, 18 kilowatt-hours; for 5 or 6 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; snd for | or§ 


rooms, 36 kilowatt-hours. , 
“1 For a house of 6 rooms or less, 15 kilowatt-hours; for a house of 7 or 8 rooms, 20 kilowatt-hours 
#2 First 30 kilowatt-hours. ‘ 
#3 Next 40 kilowatt-hours. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in December, 1927 


RACTICALLY no change in the general level of wholesale prices 
»D fron November to December is shown by information collected 
in representative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 

he United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s revised 
»dex number, computed on prices in the year 1926 as the base and 


cluding 550 commodities or price series, stands at 96.8 for December 

.< compared with 96.7 for the month before, an increase of only one- 
onth of 1 per cent. Compared with December, 1926, with an index 
»mber of 97.9, a decrease of 1,’5 per cent is shown. 


Farm products as a group remained at about the same price level 
hs in November, grains advancing and beef steers, hogs, and lambs 
joclining sharply. Cotton and potatoes also were cheaper, while 
poultry, eggs, and tobacco were higher. 

Foods as a whole showed a slight decline, with butter above and 
pork products below November prices. Hides and leather products 
»dvanced sharply in price, while small increases are shown for metals 
snd metal products, building materials, and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties, slight decreases took place in the groups of textile products, fuel 
und lighting materials, and chemicals and drugs, with practically no 
hange reported for house-furnishing goods. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable 
information for November and December was collected increases 
were shown in 147 instances and decreases in 139 instances. In 264 

stances no change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in December with those of a year ago, as 
measured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm 
products and hides and leather products were considerably higher, 


Pvhile textile products were slightly higher. Fuel and ge 


aterials, owing to large decreases in bituminous coal and coke an 
petroleum products, were 17 per cent cheaper than in December, 
1926. Smaller decreases are shown for metals and metal products, 
building materials, chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous com- 


smodities, while prices of foods and house-furnishing goods were at 


exactly the same level as in December of last year. 
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Vholesale Prices of Commodities, October to December, 
1927, and Year, 1927 





ie [NUATION of the plan of publishing each quarter in the 
ney iew a detailed statement of wholesale price changes, 
’ resented herewith a list of the more important commodi- 

d in the bureau’s revised compilation, together with the 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


(1926 = 100) 
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atest record of price changes available at the time of its preparation. 
‘or convenience of comparison, index numbers based on average 
prices in the year 1926 as 100 are shown in addition to the money 
prices Wherever such information can be supplied. Index numbers 
or the several groups and subgroups also are included in the table. 
'o show more minutely the fluctuation in prices, all index numbers 
tre published to one decimal fraction. Figures are given for October, 
ovember, and December, 1927, and the year, 1927. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DF 





YEAR, 1927 me EMBER, i 








Commodity 





Average prices | Index nu 





| Oc 
October, | Novem-| Decem-| Year, i 
1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927| 1927 | 1921 
‘ 





ALL COMMODITIES... _-_ 


GROUP I.—_FARM 
PRODUCTS 


Berkey, , feeding, per bushel, 
Corn, per .oo =e, va 
Cc ontract grades 
No. Rona ahi 


Rye.’ No. 2, per bushel, Chicago- 
Wheat, per bushel— 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago--_- 
No. 2, hard, Kansas City____- 
No. 1, northern spring, Min- 
neapolis 
No. 2, dark northern spring, 
Minneapolis a ee ae 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, 
Oreg Schall gk saesiieraciaineteaiinesadanel 
No. 2, red winter, St. Louis. 


Livestock and poultry_________ 
Cattle, per 100 pounds, Chi- 


cago— 
Calves, good to _ choice, 
a al 
Cows— 
i). eee 
Good to choice............. 
Steers— 
EM 
Good to choice_.........._- 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chi- 
cago— 
= to choice, heavy butch- 


Fair to choice, light butchers. 
Sheep. per 100 pounds, Chi- 


cago— 

Ewes, native, all grades, fair 
RES eas ne 
Lambs, western, fair to good. 
Wethers, fed, poor to best___. 

Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 
REESE EEE 


Other farm products___...____ 
Beans, medium, per 100 
pounds, New York-_.......... 
Cotton, middling, per pound— 
Galveston AE 
ok Ra 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 
estern, Boston ............- 
PR OS 
Extra firsts, Cincinnati_...._- 
Candled, New Orleans___._.- 
Firsts, New York_........__- 
Extra firsts, Philadelphia - -_- 
ro a, extras, San Francisco... 


ye fresh— 
aoe, per barrel— 


Noe ok TIDE: 
Winesaps, medium grade, 
per box, Portland, Oreg.. 


1 No quotation. 





Os ED ee ee | 105. 0 
OEE Soman Glee, vat Pelleetede” 99.2 
$0. 823 $0. 842 $0. 87 $0, 825 | 118. 5 
878 868 . 867 882 | 115.7 

862 | 846 . 852 851 | 117.1 


. ‘ 1. : 
1 339 1, 349 1. 363 1.372 | 89.5 | 
1. 275 1, 264 1, 275 1,369 | &2.4 


1.343/ 1.341] 1.375| 1.405| 86.3 
1, 273 1. 300 1. 370 1.377 | 88.6 | 
1.421| 1.442] 1.449] 1.414] 91.4 


14, 150 13. 250 12. 531 12. 709 | 116.6 
7. 310 7. 106 7. 656 6. 882 | 126.8 
8. 425 8. 269 8. 844 7. 801 | 129.8 


12. 526 13. 906 13. 719 11. 241 | 142.9 
14. 325 15, 938 15. 500 12. 688 | 150.3 | 




















11.055} 9.469| 8575] 10.137! 89.6 
11.185| 9.306| 8463] 10.602| 85.3 
5.250} 5.469 5.625| 6.097) 79.6 
13.865 | 13.581| 13.013] 13.860 | 101.2 
7.000} 7.000] 7.125| 7.721| 85.6 
, 186 191 204 225 | 74.1 
, 233 225 "241 268 | 78.1 

CS ise FS RE: | 106.7 
6.519} 6305| 6406] 6.102/ 119.8 
. 209 . 202 193 .173 | 122.5 
- 208 202 "192 172 | 123.8 
*211 .203 "196 "176 | 120.3 
, 393 . 438 442 .319 | 110.1 
"369 "423 .426 "300 | 110.2 
"465 " 546 "515 - 338 | 130.7 
298 335 "374 "264 | 87.8 
. 395 436 453 "320 | 111.1 
* 485 * 550 ” 500 "362 | 122.7 
346 | 368 +329 "264 | 116.3 
() () 7. 000 c- | ” 
3719} 6.050; 6.625} 4.408| 922 
1675| 2075| 2375| 2179) 785 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, AND 
YEAR, 1927—Continued 





















































Average prices 
! 
Commodity October, | Novem- | Decem- 
? 1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927 
. ‘Pp L—FARM PROD- 
a ROU rs Continued 
WI her farm products—Con. 
' p Continued, 
ims pai choice or fancy, 
, California, per box, Chi- 
: cmn.......nensaaaeaaa ---| $11,969 | $11.400| $9. "25 
, Oranges, cnoice, California, ‘ as 
per DOX, Chicago.....-<--<- 8. 938 9. 600 7. 594 
1 er ton— 
psy Oe, Kansas City......--- 18, 800 18. 625 20. 050 
Clover, mixed, No. iy Cin- 
~ damit... ...cc nie | 15.875 | 14.600| 15.500 
Timothy, No. 1, Chicago.....| 18.000} 18.250 | 17. 938 
0 9 Hops, prime to choice, Pacific, | ‘ ¥ 
. per pound, Portland, Oreg - -- . 251 . 238 . 214 
Milk, fluid, per 100 pounds— | | 
90 rieeiim. . ....ccthaateaeaeenen 2. 994 2. 994 2. 994 
’ teat Tait . ....nciasanebee | 3.936 3. 981 3. 981 
wi San Francisco...------------- | 3.140 3. 140 3. 140 
" Peanuts, per pound, Norfolk--- . 063 . 048 . 061 
W ; Seeds | 
Alfalfa, per 100 pounds, Kan- | 
nt CRY ....cccuscadtelinesin 13.000 | 17.550! 17.000 
%) Clover, per 100 pounds, Chi- | _ 
cago... ~ wininii eceeiadieaae | 26. 360 28.292 | 28.933 | 
Flaxseed, per bushel, Minne- | 
SSG... «-+.snesheeninean 2. 103 2. 105 2. 104 
M7 Timothy, per 100 pounds, | 
CROOD.... ..conancavabineeain 3. 140 3. 500 3. 500 | 
4 Tobaceo, leaf, average ware- | 
0.3 house sales, per 100 pounds, 
Ratteks .. ....icccsauseataaes 11. 331 9. 812 20. 220 | 
R3 Vegetables, fresh— 
Onions, per 100 pounds, Chi- 
GO cndcstcuvicciiausiaaanll 1. 906 1. 575 1. 875 
Potatoes, white, per 100 
pounds— 
82) RR ES ok,” 1. 906 2. 050 1. 945 
8 RONG... i:<-csi teenie 1. 756 1. 765 1. 675 
Oe F OE... «cnoceasidialaien 2. 240 2. 156 2. 052 
oo at ee ee 1. 825 1. 380 1. 550 
Potatoes, sweet, per 54-bushel, 
25 Philadelphia._............. . 630 744 . 860 
101.2 Wool, per pound, Boston— 
4 Ohio, grease basis— 
Fine clothing... ............ . 390 . 390 . 390 
80,6 Fine delaine___............ . 460 470 47 
80.9 po ea eae, . 460 470 . 470 
Medium grades. _........-- . 470 . 480 . 480 
9.2 Territory, scoured— 
Staple, fine and fine me- 
121 GID... cisions eanebionouns 1. 131 1. 135 1. 135 
ed RRRSRRe Reo 1. 033 1. 040 1. 039 
101.8 Foreign 
102 Argentine crossbreds, quar- 
ter blood, grease basis---- . 322 . 325 . 325 
Australian, Geelong 56’s, 
scoured basis............. . 666 . 690 . 690 
Montevideo, one-fourth 
blood, 50’s, grease basis_- . 394 . 405 .417 
eer Bee 
tter, cheese, and mifk______|..........|.......__. | 
Butter, creamery, per pound— 
Boston— 
i Se 474 . 478 . 498 
FUUS.........csusnlianedll . 438 . 444 . 453 
Seconds... ncccutewcail . 401 . 409 | 416 | 
Chicago— 
BUTE... -cecsccnoveran | 464 483 . 507 
Butes firsts... 6 oe ae 442 454 | 479 
a PE STI my IRE 404 .413|  .427 


$2645°—28-__14 











Year, 
1927 


$7. 826 
7. 094 
18. 594 


17. 


19. 


899 
447 
. 220 
. 975 
679 
140 
. 055 


wo oon 


. 276 


~ 


020 


347 
309 
673 
949 


NNN 


. 879 


_— 
£5 
aN 


























Index numbers (1926 = 100.0) 
‘ No- De- 
_ vem- | cem- | Year, 
1927 ber, | ber, | 1927 
““ | 1927 | 1927 
| 
214.9 | 204.6 | 163.8] 140.5 
150.0 | 161.2 | 127.5} 119.1 
89.4| 885/ 953] 884 
71.5 65.7 | 69.8} 80.6 
76.6! 77.7| 76.4! 828 
104.0} 98.8) 888] 91.3 
101.9 | 101.9 | 101.9] 101.2 
109.9 | 111.2] 111.2] 102.7 
100.3 | 100.3 | 100.3} 100.3 
126.3} 97.2 | 122.2] 110.5 
78.9 | 106.5 | 103.2| 99.4 
82.8| 88.9| 90.9| 988 
90.3| 90.4] 90.4] 946 
| 
51.4| 57.3] 57.3| 68.1 
| 
133.7 | 115.8 | 238.7] 133.1 
77.9 | 64.4| 76.6] 123.4 
| 
B41] 58.2] 55.2] 66.6 
58.3] 58.6] 55.6 76. 6 
59.3] 57.1] 54.3| 70.8 
63.5 | 48.0| 53.9| 102.6 
41.2} 48.6| 56.2| 57.4 
97.1 | 97.1| 97.1] 96.0 
98.6 | 100.7| 100.7) 97.5 
| 99.6| 101.8] 101.8} 97.6 
| 102.9 | 105.1] 105.1} 97.8 
| 
| 98.2} 986) 98.6] 96.1 
98.7| 99.3} 992] 97.0 
| 113.6 | 114.7 | 114.7 | 105.7 
| 
| 98.2 | 101.7 | 101.7 | 99. 4 
| | | 
| 106.8 | 109.8 | 113.1 | 100.7 
| 100.0 | 101.5 | 100.7 | 96.5 
107.2 | 108.3 rae 104.0 
107.9 | 108.8 | 113.4 | 106.8 
104.0 | 105.3 | 107.4} 105.7 
102.6 | 104.5 | 106.3} 106.6 
108.1 | 112.5 | 118.2} 106.9 
106.7 | 109.7 | 115.5 | 106.9 
103.5! 105.8 | 109.4 | 106.5 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, [BFP 
YEAR, 1927—Continued MBER, 
Average prices Index nu yy 
PRP ss oF 2 
Commodity Oc N T) 
October, | Novem- | Decem-| Year, , cto- | 
1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927] 1927 oat ber 
' , 
GROUP IL.—FOODS—Con. 
Butter, cheese, and milk—C on. 
Butter, creamery, per pound— 
Continued. 
Cincinnati, as to score___.__-- $0. 413 $0. 430 $0. 455 $0. 425 | 104.5 | 108.9 
New Orleans— + 
Ie iil ged-beninenpiu allele es . 484 . 482 . 525 . 493 | 101.7 | 101 
es Se od . 430 . 448 - 470 -457 | 93.8] 97.5 9 
New York— 
SS eae s- . 484 . 498 . 519 .- 473 | 109.1 | 112 117.0 
Sates awaken nkedaasd . 446 - 452 . 466 . 446 | 106.4 | 107 
EEE - 406 - 406 -411 - 416 | 104.6 | 104.7 10 
Philadel phia— 
SRE EE . 494 . 506 . 529 - 480 | 108.6 | 111.4} 116, 
I tices ovine iptiine .475 . 485 . 504 - 467 | 107.2 | 109 113.8 
ES eee . 424 . 424 . 437 -431 | 104.2) 104 
St. Laws, Ge. ...-........- | . 480 . 500 . 523 . 474 | 109.0 | 113 
San Francisco— 
FERRE tae SR . 485 . 490 . 486 454 | 111.3] 112.4) 111: 
Sere ee . 446 . 453 - 471 - 436 | 106.8 | 108.3 112.7 
Cheese, whole milk, per pound— 
Ree eae . 268 . 254 . 267 . 241 | 123.5 | 117 2 
ko i cabokwwns . 273 . 275 . 281 . 249 | 120.3 | 121 2 
San Francisco__............-- . 233 . 250 . 246 - 225 | 101.6 | 109 07 
Milk, condensed, per case, New 
Te). aa ae et 6. 000 6. 020 6. 000 5.870 | 102.4 | 102.8 102 
Milk, evaporated, per case, | 
oe, a 4. 575 4. 585 4. 569 4. 564 | 104.1 | 104.4 | 104.0 
Milk, fluid. (See Farm prod- 
uct.) | 
EE eS LTT! Tee: Te CeCe 100, 0 | 100.9 | 99.4 
Beef, fresh, carcass, steers, per 
pound— | 
2 RE Cee . 210 . 215 . 223 . 186 | 127.9 | 130 
ea aclnwh cence nivanienn . 225 . 234 . 238 . 201 | 131.8 | 137.( 
Beef, cured, family, per barrel 
(200 pounds), New York-__-_-_- 25. 500 28. 000 30. 875 22. 750 | 108.6 | 119.2 
Lamb, fresh, per pound, Chi- 
CAgO...-- ~~~ ------------------ » 245 . 240 . 234 . 262] 93.7) 9! 89, 4 
Mutton, fresh, - dressed, per 
pound, New York.......-._ -115 .1233 . 130 .141| 79.8] 8 90, 
Pork, cured— 
Bacon, per pound, Chicago__- . 279 . 285 . 251 saya) 91.7) 93.8) 82¢ 
Hams, per pound, Chicago-__- . 233 . 220 . 214 .246| 75.6) 71.3 69.5 
Mess, per barrel (200 pounds), 
gs. _ FREES 33. 375 34. 500 34. 000 34.500 | 89.1 92 ) 
gee clear, per pound, Chi- 
eno--ee----------------- . 184 -177 . 169 187 | 91.6] 881) S841 
sies, Tough per pound, Chi- 
. 164 . 161 . 156 .179 82.6 81.0) 78. 
Pork, teak dressed hogs, per 
pound, Chicago AS . 213 . 218 . 210 -190} 85.4] 87.1 | 84.1 
Poultry, per pound, dressed— 
| Ee eae . 224 . 224 .211 - 232 82. 7 82.8 78 
4. |, aos . 279 . 264 . 270 286} 88.8) 84. Bt 
Veal, fresh, good, per pound, : 
Chicago RA ALESIS een . 225 . 188 - 182 197 | 120.3 | 100.2 | 97.3 
ET EE eS k, ee See 97.2) 99.1) 97. 
Beans. (See farm products.) 
Bread, loaf (per pound before 
baking)— 
ESE ae . 075 . 075 . 075 -075 | 100.0; 100.0 100 
RE — . 070 .070 . 070 -070} 98.9) 98.9 Y5.' 
poem Greeems.................- . 070 . 070 . 070 -069 | 97.8) 97.8) % 
= >See . 070 . 070 . 070 .070 | 100.0 | 100.0 100 
San Francisco-_--- . 069 . 069 . 069 -069 | 89.8) 89.8) Su5 
Cocoa beans, Arriba, per : 
pound, New York_........._- .179 . 185 .178 -196} 99.2) 102.3) %. 
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IRSA] RICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, AND 
BD YEAR, 1927—C ontinued 








Average prices Index numbers (1926= 100.0) 





\dity : P | Octo- No- | De- 
October, | Novem- | Decem- Year, vem- | cem- 


‘ Year 
1927 ’| ber, 1927| ber, 1927; 19277 | P&s | ber, P 


ber, | 1927 





| a | 1927 
z a as ee a 
| 
ROUP I. FOODS—Con. | 
: is ntinued. 
per foe. n grades, per | } | 
ew York— 
ee $0.147| $0.145| $0.142| $0,148] 80.7| 79.7] 78.0] 981.3 
Recto eH! . 209 . 222 . 217 . 187 93. 6 99.3 97.1 | 83.9 
, per pound, 
a . 052 . 053 . 054 .052 | 90.3 91.0} 92.8! 89.7 
per pound, 
. 140 . 140 . 140 .- 140 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 


‘m prot jucts.) 


i, cured, per 100 


~ Gloucester, Mass..| _7. 250 7. 500 7. 500 6.821} 99.9 | 103.3 | 103.3] 940 




















Herring, ed, per pound, 
” New York ...--<scseuueaees . 170 - 175 - 160 - 158 | 128.7 | 132.5 | 121.1 119, 2 
Mackerel, salt, per pound, 
Naar VWOrk .. ...<ca:<osseeeenune . 110 . 120 . 120 - 107 | 110.0 | 120.0 | 120.0! 106.7 
yn, canne i, Alaska, red, 
en cans, factory ----- 3. 175 3. 200 3. 200 2.868 | 95.5 | 96.2] 96.2 86, 2 
iJmon, smoked, Alaska, per 
nound, New York-...------ - 400 . 420 . 420 . 432 | 104.4 | 109.6 | 109.6 | 112.6 
r. rve, white, per barrel, 
inneanolis . . ....«<aesaseuee 5. 244 5. 550 5. 700 3.666 | 93.6 | 99.1] 101.8] 101.2 
lour, wheat, per barrel— 
Standard pa ceuias hard, win- 
ter, Buffalo. .....-<aseeecenu 7. 270 7. 294 7. 213 7.724 | 83.7] 83.91] 83.0 88.9 
First clears, Buffalo......---- 6. 575 6. 606 6. 625 7. O11 78.5 | 78.9) 79.1 83. 7 
t patents, winter, Kan- 
t} «shea 7. 225 7. 188 7. 250 7.388 | 89.9 | 89.4] 90.2 91.9 
winter, Kansas 
‘re 6. £35 6. 575 6. 563 | 6.686 | 90.1) 90.7 90.5 92,2 
lard patents, Minneapo- | 
Pen i a 7. 231 7. 145 7. 100 | 7.433 | 85.8 84.8 | 84.3 88, 2 
patents, Minneapolis_ 6. 950 6. 840 6. 856 7. 157 85.3 83.9 84. 1 87.8 
ents, Portland, Oreg__---- 7. 042 6.913 7. 371 7. 475 88.2 | 86.6 92.3 93. 6 
t patents, soft, winter, 
uis a so-o:seuieace 6. 570 6, 631 6. 800 6.814 | 83.9) 847] 86.8 87.0 
ghts, soft, winter, St. 
pui w ackedpaciaiaiaialed ea 5. 690 5. 963 5. 938 5.991 | 80.1) 83.9] 83.5 84,3 
indard patents, soft, winter, 
Toledo. ......ce<uceeeeeee 6. 320 6. 356 6. 344 6.481 | 82.9 | 83.4] 83.2 85. 0 





ork 
hes, 234'S . <i. uchuneee 1.775 1. 775 1, 775 1.888 | 91.0] 91.0] 91.0 96. 8 
03, 2340'S ...ccmeaey 2. 250 2. 250 2. 250 2. 223 | 104.7 | 104.7 | 104.7 103.4 

~ , per pound, New 

ork 
poles, evaporated__........- . 131 . 148 . 164 - 116 ; 111.2 | 125.6 | 138.7 98. 4 
Irrants, cleaned _........... -115 . 128 . 135 - 114 | 127.6 | 142.1 | 149.8 126. 2 
s, California, 60-70_-._-- . 061 . 059 . 058 067 | 78.3] 75.6] 73.7 85. 5 
s, coast, seeded _......- . 069 . 069 . 069 074) 75.1) 75.11 76.1 80. 5 


pples. (See Farm prod- 


Bananas, Jamaicas, per 
bunch, New York. __....... 2. 500 2. 500 2. 500 2. 202 | 102.0 | 102.0 | 102.0| 89.8 
Li mons See Farm prod- 
ucts 


Vranges. (See Farm prod- 


, 42° mixing, per 100 
































ids, New York_.....__._ 3. 160 3. 160 3. 160 3.261 |} 91.9] 91.9) 91.9 94.8 
lominy grits, white, per 100 
pounds. mill p Rade. 1. 653 “1.555 1. 628 1.731 | 106.1 | 99.8 | 104.5) IIL 1 
ard, Poms, contract, per 
pound, New York... . 130 . 125 . 120 -129 |} 86.7] 83.5) 80.1 83. 6 
eal al, corn, De r 100 pounds— 
1 hte, mi 1. 653 1 1. 628 1.731 | 106.1 | 99.8 | 104.5) 111.1 
4 llow. ~ y, Philadelphia. 2. 838 2.750 2. 550 2.764 | 106.5 | 103.3 | 95.7 103. 8 
Olasses, Ne w Orleans, fancy, 
per gallon, New York........ . 650 . 650 . 650 . 650 | 123.1 | 123.1 | 123.1 123.1 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DE | MBE 
YEAR, 1927—Continued SOMBER, ANY 
Average prices Index num! y 
Commodity | Oc Ni Ds 
October, | Novem-| Decem-| Year, — ver pes 
1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927| 1927 1927 ber. | ber 
- 192 1997 
GROUP Il.—FOODS—C on. 
Other foods—C ontinued. 
Oatmeal, in 90-pound sacks, 
per 100 pounds, New York --- $3. 403 $3. 494 $3. 722 $3. 504 | 110.7 | 113.7 191.) 
Oleomargarine, standard, un- oat 
colored, per pound, Chicago _ - . 245 . 235 . 235 - 223 | 107.4 | 103.0 | 103.9 
Oleo oil, extra, per pound, Chi- 
cago . 158 . 170 . 178 - 134 | 130.8 | 141.4 147.4 
Pepper, black, per pound, New 
York __- . 368 . 379 . 366 -318 | 143.6 | 147.9 | 143.1 
Rice, head, ‘clean, ‘per ‘pound, y 
New Orleans— 
Blue Rose, medium to good__- . 039 . 038 . 037 .041 | 63.2] 61.4! 60.4 
Honduras, medium to choice_ . 051 . 051 . 051 -059 | 70.0} 69.7) 69.3 
Salt, Chicago— 
American, medium, per bar- 
rel (280 pounds) --...---.--- 2. 195 2. 195 2. 195 2.195 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Granulated, per ton. .___...-- 6. 600 6. 600 6. 600 6.754 | 87.9] 87.9 87.9 
Sugar, per pound, New York— | 
SUI, o cbencicamcninsnns . 057 . 056 . 056 .058 | 104.2 | 102.0 101.3 
ek eR eee . 047 . 047 . 046 -047 | 107.8 | 107.1 | 105.5 
Tallow, edible, per pound, Chi- | | | 
Geo lagen Si ae . 106 . 102 . 094 089 | 110.7 | 106.8 983 gy 
Tea, Formosa, fine, per pound, , } 
New York.......-. 345 . 329 325 342 | 97.3| 92.8 91.7 m4 ; 
Vegetables, canned, per dozen— ~ 
String beans, New York 1.025} 1.025] 1.025] 1.007 | 114.8| 114.8 1148 ims : 
Corn, factory alien at pa taihisahnla dies gine 1.013 1. 075 1.075 991 | 112.4 | 119.4 119.4 I 1 
Peas, New x OfE............. 1.075 1. 225 1. 225 1.208 | 81.7} 93.1) 93.1 918 W 
Tomatoes, New York -___.__- 1.400] 1.400] 1.400} 1.492 | 97.7] 97.7 97.7 10 } 
Vegetables, fresh— 
Onions. (See Farm _ prod- 
ucts.) 
Potatoes. (See Farm prod- 
ucts.) 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, per pound, New 
York _ -- . 098 . 098 . 098 .097 | 92.4] 92.2) 91.9 90 
Corn, per pound, ‘New York _- . 118 . 120 - 120 -108 | 97.6 | 99.7 | 99.7; 1 
Cottonseed, per pound, New | 
) ee” 2 . 109 . 106 . 100 . 097 92. 4 
Olive, per gallon, New York. 2. 150 2. 040 1. 900 | 2.125 | 112.5 
Peanut, per pound, mill_____- .114 . 105 . 096 | 113 | 101.2 
Soya bean, per pound, New 
ROG shi <> be ablisc cos . 120 «123 . 123 -120 | 95.2 
Vinegar, cider, per gallon, New | 
a ee . 215 215 - 220 - 193 | 115.7 
GROUP Itl.—HIDES AND 
RT Een eee 113, 0 
0 EO ee ee SSaeee OeeeR oe 128.0 | 
Hides, per pound, Chicago— 
OCoustre epen.2.............. .174 . 181 . 191 - 150 | 180.7 
Packers’— 
Heavy, native steers____--- . 233 . 242 . 250 -195 | 165.7 | 
Heavy, Texas steers___.__-- . 218 . 231 - 242 | . 184 | 162.9 
Skins, per pound— 
Calf, No. 1, country, Chicago- . 218 . 228 250 | 197 | 125.4 
Goat, Brazil, first selection, 
ih .775 . 756 . 754 | .751 | 105.8 
Kip, No. 1, country, Chicago_ . 220 . 220 . 225 | .191 | 141.8 
Sheep, packers’, per pelt, 
SP thinstnichiniionaremena 1.375 1.3 1.375 1.976 | 63.4 
0 ee See eae SRE. RCE aN ER ereey ath Fopemte nen 116, 5 | 
Chrome calf, B grade, per 
square foot, Boston ___------ - 510 . 510 . 535 489 | 112.5 
Galzed kid, top grade, per 
square foot, Boston. on . 675 . 675 . 700 . 677 | 100.0 
Harness, C alifornia oak, per 
pound, general market - -...-- - 495 . 505 . 527 - 468 | 113.3 
[418] 
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Average prices Index numbers (1926= 100.0) 
y ymmodit , No- De- 
“ . October, | Novem- | Decem- | Year, : cto- vem- | cem- | Year, 
1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927] 1927 1927 | ber, | ber, | 1927 
““ | 1927 | 1927 
'P I.—HIDES AND 
ROTHER PRODUCTS—Con. 
Continued. 
S Anwieck, chrome, tanned, B 
“grade, persquare foot, Boston_| $0.370} $0.370 | $0.390 | $0. 320 | 146.1 | 146.1 | 154.0] 126.3 
Sole, oak, per pound, Boston— 
in sides cog aensplvanalile 425 . 425 . 440 . 384 | 120.3 | 120.3 | 124.5] 108.7 
Seoured backs ee eT . 550 - 550 . 590 . 493 125. 5 125. 5 134. 6 112.5 
Sole, union backs, steers, per 
pound, New York.----------- 540 - 556 - 575 .488 | 126.0 | 129.8 | 134.2] 113.8 
wf EE Ee ee en See 105.6 | 106.3 | 107.1 | 102.5 
Children’s, per pair— 
Child’s, gun metal. .....----- 1.615 1. 615 1. 615 1.425 | 121.4 | 121.4] 121.4] 107.1 
Little boy’s, tan calf, blucher. 1. 663 1. 663 1. 663 1.536 | 112.9 | 112.9} 112.9] 104.3 
Misses’, gun metal. -...-..---- 1. 900 1, 900 1. 900 1.678 | 121.2 | 121.2 | 121.2} 107.1 
Youths’, tan calf, blucher....| 1. 853 1. 853 1. 853 1.726 | 111.4] 111.4] 111.4] 103.8 
Men’s, per pair— 
Black, calf, eee ee eee 5. 000 5. 000 5. 000 4.929 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 101.6} 100.1 
Black, calf, blucher--...------ 6. 500 6. 500 6. 500 6.433 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 101.6 100. 5 
Black, dress, welt, side leather 3. 400 3. 400 3. 400 3. 268 | 106.3 | 106.3 | 106.3 102. 2 
Dingk. viel BiG. vcnctaawcnseen 6. 250 6. 250 6. 250 6.081 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 104.2 101.3 
Chocolate, elk, blucher___.--- 2. 028 2. 070 2.115 1.897 | 117.7 | 120.1 | 122.7 110.1 
Dress, medium grade_.....--- 3. 550 3. 550 3. 750 3.475 | 106.0 | 106.0) 111.9 103. 7 
Gun metal, blucher.--------- 4. 750 4. 750 4. 750 4.675 | 103.3 | 103.3 | 103.3 101.6 
Mahogany, chrome, bal-_.---- 3. 650 3. 650 3. 650 3.625 | 101.4 | 101.4 | 101.4 100. 7 
Tan, dress, welt, calf.......-- 5. 000 5. 000 5. 000 4.929 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 101.6 100. 1 
Tan, dress, welt, side leather_ 3. 600 3. 600 3. 600 3.464 | 106.7 | 106.7 | 106.7} 102.6 
Work, medium OU. s<c5..~ 2. 250 2. 350 2. 450 2.183 | 109.8 | 114.6 | 119.5 106. 5 
Women’s, per pair— 
Black, Kid, GOB... <ne50< 4. 000 4. 000 4. 000 4. 000 98. 2 98. 2 98. 2 98. 2 
Black, kid, McKay sewed__-- 3. 650 3. 650 3. 650 3.625 | 101.4 | 101.4 | 101.4 100. 7 
Medium grade............... 2. 200 2. 300 2. 129 2.192 | 110.0} 115.0 | 117.5 106. 5 
Sg ee ee 3. 050 3. 050 3. 150 2.967 | 107.0} 107.0} 110.5 104. 1 
eee 4. 250 4. 250 4. 250 4.200 | 102.4 | 102.4 | 102.4 101.2 
Patent-leather pump----.---- 3. 750 3. 750 3. 750 3.675 | 104.2 | 104.2 | 104.2 102.1 
og Ee Ss ene en (Semen eee? 108,9 | 109.2 | 109.4 | 104,1 
Gloves, per dozen pairs, fac- 
tory— 
MAS... esnaininininpestneeaiatee 33. 840 33. 840 33. 840 33. 840 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
Wolhttt'S.....«ccsismnauatiiodass 22. 560 22. 560 22. 560 22. 560 | 106.7 | 106.7 | 106.7 | 106.7 
Harness (composite price), per 
_ Set. - ee SB SW ERE 50. 008 50. 342 50. 627 47.157 | 111.2 | 111.9 | 112.6 104.9 
Suit cases (composite price), 
ONR.......«.cwiieheeies 9. 543 9. 543 9. 543 8.561 | 120.8 | 120.8 | 120.8] 108.3 
Traveling bags (composite 
$RN0), CRO. ciiccisbuatnaebton 6. 894 6. 843 6. 843 6.679 | 105.8 | 105.1 | 105.1 | 102.5 
GROUP IV._TEXTILE 
has Laan Ne: See Ie eee 98.4) 97.5 | 97.2 95.7 
a ma DE EN TE, SE SCE eee eee 106.0 | 104.6 | 103.3, 97.9 
Blankets, colored, per pair, 
I ie 2 ww non witindnipinmaaiion 1. 150 1. 150 1. 150 1. 065 93. 1 93. 1 93. 1 86.3 
Denims, Massachusetts, 28- 
inch, per yard, mill.......__. . 201 - 201 - 196 .170 | 118.8 | 118.8 | 115.9} 100.5 
—. brown, per yard, 
ml - 
Massachusetts, 30-inch_._.._- . 142 - 139 - 129 .124 | 107.8 | 105.3 | 97.6 93.9 
Pepperell, 29-inch. ........... . 145 . 139 . 132 . 120 | 114.0 | 109.0 | 103.9 94.4 
Juck, per yard, mill— 
Sounce, army-_............... . 229 . 219 . 207 .192 | 116.1 | 111.0 | 105.1] 97.5 
Wi, SO-te i .447 .417 . 399 .395 | 107.0] 99.9] 95.6 94.4 
Flannel, per yard, mill— 
Colored, 27-inch..._.......... . 123 .128 . 123 -112| 97.3] 97.3) 97.3 89.0 
Unbleached, 33-inch_.._---..- . 220 . 220 . 217 178 | 125.1 | 125.1 | 123.5 | 101.1 
Gingham, per yard, mill— 
Amoskeag, 27-inch... ......... - 105 105 . 105 .095 | 116.7 | 116.7 | 116.7] 105.7 
Hoty, 32-inch..--....-....) - .140 140 140 "128 | 114.6 | 114.6 | 114.6! 104.2 
Men » per dozen pairs, mill— 
~ 8, combed FRR ci ccapae 1. 600 1. 600 1. 600 1.592] 98.5) 98.5) 98.5 98. 0 
omen’s, mercerized........| 2.275 2. 275 2. 275 2.275 | 97.7 | 97.7| 97.7] 97.7 
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Average prices 























Commodity 
October, | Novem-| Decem-| Year, 
1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927| 1927’ 
GROUP IV.—TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS— Continued 
Cotton goods—C ontinued. 
a bleached, per yard, | 
mill— 
Fruit of the Loom_..___..___- $0. 166 $0. 166 $0. 166 $0. 161 
ERE Ne - 147 147 - 140 . 140 
ES ES - 158 - 155 . 153 151 
Nainsook, Wamsutta___.___- » 252 - 252 - 252 - 232 
Percale, Se outs, 38-inch, per 
| re Er - 145 - 145 - 145 - 133 
Print cloth, per yard, mill— 
SS ie eee - 063 - 060 . 057 . 055 
EEE Eas . 087 . 083 . 080 . 076 
Sheeting, bleached, per yard, 
mill— 
8 ee - 404 418 -411 . 385 
164, Wameutta.............- 1.140 1.140 1.140 1. 140 
—— « brown, per yard, 
mill— 
Indian Head, 36-inch.____.__- - 145 - 145 - 142 . 120 
4/4, Pepperell OEE OS . 140 - 135 - 135 - 121 
 ( "SaaS -lll 110 > 105 - 093 
Thread, 6-cord, 100 yards, per 
spool, pot sS ieee - 036 - 036 - 036 - 036 
Ticking, Amoskeag, 32-inch, 
“ee RS eae . 250 - 250 - 245 - 219 
Underwear, mill— 
Men’s shirts and drawers, °* 
per dozen garments___-_-___- . 709 6. 683 6. 683 6. 234 
Women’s union suits, per 
| ERIE aE aaa 9. 500 9. 500 9. 500 8. 864 
Yarn, per pound, - mili— 
C arded, white, northern, 
is . 353 2 380 - 324 - 306 
Carded, white, northern, 
SETS Oe - 402 - 383 e371 - 351 
Carded, single warp, 40/1’s, 
southern spinning_______- - 546 - 530 - 522 - 491 
—— 20/2, carded, weav- 
<A ieee - 369 - 355 - 350 -319 
Tw isted, 40/2, carded, weav- 
| ERR ER bie MAES - 495 476 - 467 - 453 
EE OT SE OER, LS SE Serer! Sehr ee 
Rayon, per pound, New York— 
TEES 1. 500 1. 500 1. 500 1. 489 
_ 4.) see 1, 450 1. 450 1. 450 1. 439 
fe eee ee ee 1. 300 1. 300 1. 300 1. 289 
8 ESE 1. 280 1. 280 1, 280 1. 265 
Silk, = , per pound, New 
ork— 
China, steam filature, third 
TE a aI 5. 196 4. 987 4, 841 5. 559 
i Canton, double extra A-crack_ 3. 965 3. 866 3. 876 4. 007 
Japan, double extra cracks - _- 5. 110 4. 925 4. 940 §, 358 
POS se 2 eee 5. 145 4. 802 4. 998 5. 443 
Silk, spun, per pound, New 
York - 
pS | ae 3. 724 3. 675 3. 626 4. 022 
oS eee 4. 704 4. 655 4. 606 4. 954 
’ Imported, 200/2, first quality - 4. 508 4. 508 4, 508 4.817 
Hosiery, per dozen pairs, mill— 
Women’s, pure silk___._..._- 10. 780 10. 780 10. 516 11. 003 
Women’s, artificial silk_..___- 2. 450 2. 450 2. 450 2. 496 
Men’s, silk, mercerized top, 
heel, and Seite ct wae 5 4, 250 4, 250 4. 250 4. 250 
Woolen and worsted goods____|_.___. be ars Sc et hy EI Raitt, SEAM RE 
Blankets, all wool, 4 to 5 
s pounds per pound, mill...... 1.313 1.313 1.313 1.313 
$ Flannel, No. 6400, 54-inch, per 
ee 1.715 1.715 1.715 | 1.715 














Index nur 
Octo- N 
ber, ‘ : 
1927 “s 
99. 5 QO 5 
97.5 97 
110.3 | 108.3 
110.6 110. ¢ 
111.9 | 111 
120.7 | 115 
114.9 | 109.4 
97.0) 100.: 
100.0 | 100.0 
118.4 | 118.4 
114.2 | 110.1 
119.8 | 118.7 
100.0 | 100.0) 1] 
122.2 | 122.2 
| 
98.1 | 97.7 
96.2) 96.2 
109.0 | 102.8 
112.1 | 106.8 
107.4 | 104.3 
114.0 | 109. 6 
104. 9 | 100. 8 
85, 4 | 83. 6 
82.9 82.9 
85.7 | 85.7 
81.1) 81 
84.9 | 84 
81.9 | 78. ¢ 
85.2) 83.1 
84.5) 81 
83.1 77.5 
79.4] 78.3 
78.8 78, 0 
33281 77.9 
88.6 | 88. f 
87.8 87.8 
88.6 | 88.6 
98.0) 98,1 
97.3 | 97.3 
102.2 | 102.2 
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ar ee\Lh PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, AND 
» AN) BUM YEAR, 1927—Continued 
7 Average prices Index numbers (1926= 100.0) 
hy 
( ity i Octo- No- De- 
October, | Novem- | Decem- Year, b vem- | cem- | Year, 
: 1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927] 1927 1927 | ber, | ber, | 1927 
: ““ | 1927 | 1927 
a 
ROUP IV. TEXTILE 
pRODUCTS—Continued 
olen and worsted goods— 
Overcoating, per yard, mill— 
Heavy _conkae Seinen’ $3.000 | $3.000 | $3,000} $3.063 | 98.6] 98.6] 98.6) 100.7 
mn L ght eee ee! 4. 350 4. 350 | 4. 350 4. 400 95.8 95.8 | 95.8 96.9 
= Mm Coiting. pe id, mill— 
’gerae, 116 MM. 1...casseeee 3. 848 3.848 | 3.938 3.855 | 100.8 | 100.8 | 103.1 | 101.0 
Serge. 11-ounce, 56-58 inch_... 2. 048 2.048 2.084 2.051 | 94.5| 945)! 96.1 94.6 
1 niform serge, fine grade, | | 
19 CHES ......«usneanneeeel 2. 678 2.678 | 2.686 2.675 | 97.3| 97.3) 97.6| 97.2 
Uniform serge, medium | 
crade, 12-0UNC8..-----------| 1. 985 1.935} 1.945 1.933 | 96.9] 96.9) 97.4| 96.8 
Unfinished worsted, 13-ounce-| 1. 913 1.913 | 1.917 1911 | 95.4] 95.4] 95.6) 95.4 
Tr usering 2,900 range, cotton | | 
P warp, ll-ounce, per yard, mill. 1. 500 1. 500 | 1. 500 1.500 | 98.2| 98.2) 98.2 98. 2 
" Underwear, men’s, mill— 
Shirts and drawers, per dozen 
eorments........<.ikaaaenaee 28.000 | 28.000} 28.000} 28.000} 93.3] 93.3] 93.3) 93.3 
' Union suits, per dozen - --.---- 27. 440 27. 440 27. 440 27. 603 90. 3 90.3 | 90.3 90. 9 
K Women’s dress goods, per yard, 
. Broadcloth, 914-ounce.....--- 2. 325 2. 441 2. 441 2.292 | 98.5 | 103.5 | 103.5 | 97.1 
ry Flannel, 12-ounce_--.-------- 1. 900 1. 900 1. 900 1.896 | 97.7 wea | Gea 97.5 
7 Flannel, WFD, 54-inch_----- 1. 375 1. 375 1. 375 1. 349 94.8 94.8; 94.8| 92.9 
9 French serge, 39-inch._-..---- 1. 000 1. 000 1. 000 . 987 96. 7 96. 7 96.7 | 95.4 
7 Serge, 36-inch, cotton warp--- . 510 . 510 - 510 .508 | 111.3 | 111.3 | 111.3 | 110.9 
Sicilian cloth, o4-inech, cotton 
warp sacacnteeieinaae legs . 800 | . 800 . 800 . 783 | 101.0 | 101.0 | 101.0 98. 9 
7 Yarns, per pound, mill— 
80 8 2/22’s, crossbred stock, white - 1. 400 1. 400 1. 400 1. 367 97.5 97.5 | 97.5 | 95.2 
\ 2/40’s, half-blond, weaving---- 1. 795 1.775 1.775 1. 806 96.8 95.8 | 95.8 97.4 
2/50's, fine, weaving... .....- 2. 035 2. 025 2. 025 2. O89 96. 6 96. 1 96. 1 99. 2 
SS Sn Ls ae es oer 95.7 | 94.9 96.7 95,4 
RO Binder twine, standard, per 
1 le (50 pounds), mill__..---- 6. 056 6. 056 6. 056 6.136 | 92.7| 92.7) 92.7) 93.9 
Burlap, 10'9-ounce, 40-inch, per 
yard, Milll. ....ssseeniedeneeee . 104 . 104 .114 .098 | 113.0 | 113.5 | 124.1 | 106.3 
Y Hemp, manila, per pound, 
Now York . ......«saneeneanee . 144 - 133 . 130 . 142 97.3 89. 7 88. 2 | 95. 8 
¥,) fy 4Jute, raw, medium grades, per ' 
pound, New York.___.....--- . 073 . 065 . 070 .071 | 80.9] 725) 781 | 78.8 
® Linen, shoe thread, 10’s, Bar- 
bour, per pound, New York. 1. 946 1. 946 1. 946 1. 946 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100, 0 100. 0 
83 Rope, pure manila, 54-inch and 
8 0 _larger, per pound, New York. . 240 . 240 . 240 244) 95.5) 95.5) 95.5 97.1 
4 sisal, Mexican, per pound, 
si YOrk..........---ceemecesens . 076 . 072 . 071 .076 | 834) 79.4) 787) 83.8 
OUP V.-_FUEL AND 
PE e e 83.8 | 82.9 | 82.5 86.5 
87 
wi I Anthracite coal, per gross ton 
RR § Dems temas ERE SO a oe Sere 96.9 | 96.9 Ss 96.3 
81.9 URN... eens 13.389 | 13.389] 13.389 | 13.208| 97.2] 97.2] 97.2! 96.6 
Ege ee EEL 12. 950 12. 944 12. 943 12.840 | 97.4| 97.4] 97.4 96. 6 
PUG............ ae 10. 764 10.754} 10.7. 10. 720 | 101.1 | 101.0; 100.8 100. 
x Bituminous coal, per net ton 
x epee, A A SS a \eaeeeen 99.6 | 97.8 | 97.4 | 100.4 
Mine TON. . ....-dapcewskibes 4. 199 4. 160 4. 144 4.264 | 97.3| 964] 9.0| 988 
aed cae veh ne me 4. 932 4. 800 4. 759 4. 820 | 102.9 | 100.1 99. 3 100. 5 
DONUNES . ... sca ke 3. 376 3. 280 3. 314 3.636 | 98.7) 95.8] 96.9 106. 3 
poland OS OS SG eee Eee 93.9| 92.7) 91.9 | 944 
eni ve 
Alabama, foundry, oven.....| 6. 000 5. 700 5. 500 5.894 | 108.0 | 1026] 99.0| 106.1 
By aioe, ille, furnace, oven_- 2. 906 2. 825 2. 788 3.199 | 70.8] 688] 67.9 77.9 
veouna, Birmingham. ._._.. 5. 750 5. 450 5. 125 5.582 | 100.4| 95.1] 895] 97.4 
New Jersey, Newark......... 10.180} 10.162 10.180} 10.198! 95.81 95.71 95.8) 96.0 
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1927—C ontinued 








Commodity 


Average prices 





October, 
1927 





GROUP V..- 
LIGHTIN G— Continued 


Manufactured gas (compos- 
es per 1,000 cubic 
ee 


Petroleum products___________ 
Petroleum, crude, per barrel, 
wells— 
ee: 
Kansas-Oklahoma 
Ponmsyivanie................ 
Fuel oil, refinery— 
Oklahoma, per barrel _ -- 
Pennsylvania, per gallon_ 
Gepeiine, per gallon, refinery - 
California. - 
I i 
Poameyivemis................ 
North Texas 
Natural, Oklahoma-_--_-- 
Kerosene, ‘refined, per gallon— 
Standard, New York____-_--- 
Water white, refinery - ------- 


GROUP VI.—METALS AND 
METAL PRODUCTS 


Iron and steel_________________- 
Iron ore, Mesabi, per gross ton, 
lower lake ports— 
| | at Se 
Non-Bessemer- ----......---- 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 
Basic, furnace Se AL Ae 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, 
Pistevurgn......... 
Foundry, No. 2, a, 
Birmingham. f : 
Ferromanganese, furnace _- 
Speigeleisen, furnace. _______- 
Bar iron, per pound— 
Best refined, Philadelphia 
Common, refined, Pittsburgh 
Bars, concrete reinforcing, %%4- 
inch and larger, per 100 
a eee 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, 
Pittsburgh AN EERE # Scat 
Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net 
som, ew Y Ore.............. 
i black steel, per 100 feet, 
ittsburgh 
Skelp, pes ed, per 100 pounds, 
I i 
Steel billets, open-hearth, per 
gross ton, Pittsburgh EB ee Sh, 
Steel merchant bars, per 100 
pounds, Pittsburgh 
Steel plates, tank, per pound, 
FTE FE 
Steel rails, open-hearth, per 
gross ton, ARSE 
Steel scrap, per gross ton, Chi- 
RENT SMES ee Ae 
Steel sheets, No. 27, box an- 
nealed, per pound, mill______ 


Steel, structural, per 100 
pounds, EE 
Terne plate, No. 8, I. C. pack- 


age, per 200 pounds, mi 


-FUEL AND 


oh ee 
s 


. 057 
. 073 
. 073 


. 760 
260 
. 250 
. 250 


. 027 
. 028 


4. 261 


33. 000 
1. 750 
- 018 
43. 000 
11. 688 


1. 800 





11. 400 
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Novem- | Decem- Year, 
ber, 1927 | ber, 1927 1927 

$1, 006 $6, 995 $1, 013 

. 850 0. 850 0. 916 

1. 230 1. 220 1, 285 

2. 650 2. 775 | 2. 907 

. 838 . 800 . 978 

. 045 . 045 . 051 

. 070 . 070 . O78 

. 060 . 060 . 068 

. O80 . O82 . 092 

. 060 . 060 . 067 

. 054 . 044 . 053 

. 070 070 . 071 

. 073 072 . 076 

4. 400 4. 400 4. 400 

4. 250 4. 250 4. 250 

17. 000 17. 000 17. 697 

19. 760 19. 385 20. 437 

19. 210 19. 010 19. 755 

16. 000 16. 000 17. 462 

90.000 | 100. 000 94. 423 

30. 400 30. 000 34. 404 

. 026 . 026 . 028 

. 028 . 028 . 028 

1. 800 1. 800 1. 867 

2. 600 2. 600 2. 638 

36. 750 37. 500 43. 315 

4. 261 4. 261 4. 261 

1.770 1. 800 1. 830 

33. 000 33. 000 33. 269 

1.770 1. 800 1. 835 

- 018 - 018 . 018 

43. 000 43. 000 43. 000 

11. 500 12. 063 12. 365 

. 030 - 630 . 031 

1. 750 1. 800 1. 854 
11. 400 11. 400 11. 556 J 


Index numbers (\ 


Octo- 
ber, 
1927 


97.5 | 
67,5 | 


"7 ¢ 


dé. 


65. 


“10 © 


66. 
73. 


oem 


62. 


¥ 
cows 


63. 
59. 
63. 


ow 


84. 
69. 


“Io 


= 


_ 
=) 
oo 


© 
& §: 
—_ ~Is] 


SE= 
aco 


c 
i 
~I— 





@ 
™ 
~ 


100. 0 | 
-6.7 | 
96.5 
91.9 
m4 | 





No- 
vem- 
ber, 
1927 


97,2 
66. 6 


aé. 9 
65. 3 


4 


64. 7 
70. 7 


61.8 
58. 0 
62.9 
58. 5 
60. 5 


81.6 
69. 7 


93,5 


| 100.0 


100. 0 


91.7 
92. 7 


93. 2 


70. 6 


94. 9 


86. 7 
91.7 


88. 7 
94. | 
100. 0 
85. 3 
93. 7 
89. 4 
97.4 


IBER, 4y 


De- 
cem. 
ber, 


109° 
19d) 


rox 


t 
woe -1 


81.6 


100.0 
100. 0 


Yl. 4 








%,2 
95,9 


1.0 
100.0 


£2. 5 
W 6 
101.9 


94.9 
93.0 


Q5 Ht) 
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‘OLESA PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, AND 
HOLESA YEAR, 1927—Continued 
= —_" { 
| Average prices Index numbers (1926= 100.0) 
Commodity 7 . Octo- | No- | De- 
October, | Novem- | Decem- Year, oe vem- | cem- | Year, 
| 1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927| 1927 1977 ber, | ber, | 1927 
, ow | Se 4 ieee? 
GROUP VI. METALS AND 
ROU TL PRODUCTS—Con. | | 
steel—C ontinued. 
a por _ domestic, standard, 
eoke, per 100 pounds, Pitts- 
4 sore. _oicbibeabamsaiel $5. 500 $5. 500 $5. 250 $5.481 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 95.5 99. 7 
] a oe d, galvanized, per 100 | a m J 
aeends, Mllllcs-asionibscenne | 3.300 3.250] 3.250 3.290 | 97.1 | 95.6] 95.6] 96.8 
Galvanized, No. 9, per 100 | 
pounds, Pittsburgh. --.---- 3. 000 3. OVO 3. 000 3. 013 96. 8 96.8 | 96.8 97.2 
Plain, annealed, per 100 | | 
pounds, ‘ittsburgh.--..---| 2. 550 2. 550 2. 550 2. 555 96. 2 96. 2 96.2 | 96.4 
Woven, per 100 rods, Pitts- | 
Reeenl>.  _.. <.calabeanabesnne | 20.030 20. 030 20. 030 20. 030 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Nonferrous ES Sn ee ne ee ae 89.9 90,3 92.3 91,8 
Aluminum, per pound, New | 
RL SR . 253 - 248 - 245 -254 | 93.7) 92.0] 91.0 94, 2 
Antimony, ‘per ~ pound, New 
York ieee .110 - 109 -112 - 125 69. 2 68. 1 70. 2 78. 4 
Brass, sheets, per pound, mill_. - 183 - 183 . 187 -182 | 96.0} 96.4] 98.5 95. 4 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, per 
pouns Oh, POTENT wc sericea ae isthe cre . 130 133 - 138 - 130 94.1 96. 4 99. 9 93. 9 
Copper, sheet, hot rolled, per ; 
pound, New York........-.-- . 210 - 212 - 215 -208 |} 97.2] 97.9] 99.5 96. 3 
5 Copper wire, bare, per pound, 
. et ees AER 153 - 153 . 159 152 | 94.2] 94.3] 98.0 93. 6 
4 Lead, pig, desilverized, per 
pound, New York_......-_--- . 063 - 063 . 068 . 068 74.1 74.5 cc 80. 2 
Lead pipe, per 100 pounds, 
eC. Se Be ee 7. 628 7.600 7. 840 8. 216 76.9 76. 6 79. 1 82. 9 
Nickel, ingot, per pound, New 
Re ae . 350 . 350 . 350 - 350 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Quicksilver, ‘per 76-pound flask, 
NOW X O88... «cent k eas a wie 125. 700 128. 125 125. 329 117. 099 | 136.7 | 139.3 | 136.3 127.3 
Silver, bar, “fine, per ounce, 
Now Yor. uccus Scuveun ae. . 564 . 578 . 583 567 | 90.3 | 92.6] 93.3 90. 8 
Tin, pig, Straits, per pound, 
NeW ¥ OG... sian . 588 . 577 - 585 -644 | 90.0; 883] 89.5) 98.5 
Zine, shee 7 per 100 pounds, La 
li, DE soci canteens 9, 023 9. 023 9. 023 9.241 | 85.2] 85.2] 85.2] 87.3 
Zinc, pig, slab, per pound, New 
York eee eS te ar 064 061 - 061 . 066 82.6 79.4 78.9 | 85. 6 
Agricultural implements, fac- 
se ES ES SLE EE, A eS Sen ae 98.9 | 98.9 98.8 | 99,2 
Binder, grain, each..._.....___. 156. 750 156. 750 156. 750 156. 750 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
Cultivator, each... ............. | 41. 320 41. 320 41. 320 42.030! 93.5 | 93.5] 93.5 | 95.2 
Drill, grain, each__.._-_--_.-.- 90.720} 90.720} 90.720] 90.720] 99.0] 99.0] 99.0 | 99. 0 
a 3- — power, each____- 76. 000 76. 000 76. 000 76. 000 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0 
| row, each— | 
| Spike, peg tooth............- 15. 670 15. 670 15. 670 15.670 | 93.7] 93.7| 93.7] 93.7 
fet EE 18. 050 18. 050 18. 050 19.120; 81.9] 81.9] 81.9 86.8 
Loader, hay, each...........__. 84. 310 84. 310 84. 310 84.310 | 98.9) 98.9) 98.9 98. 9 
Mower, hay, each.....-...._... 59. 140 59. 140 59. 140 59.140 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Picker, corn, each.............- 310.000 | 310.000] 310.000} 318.750| 95.4] 95.4] 95.4 98. 1 
Planter, corn, each...-......... 57.710 | 57.710 | 57.710} 57.710 | 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0} 100.0 
Pow? tri crea aS 104. 500 104. 500 104. 500 104. 500 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
oW, Waliking— 
|-horse (composite price), 
OOD... ci aaa aeasidileennd 7. 200 7. 200 7. 200 7.265 | 99.1] 99.1] 99.1 99. 8 
— (composite price), 
R » Ph... dsneteaeett ec ceca 15. 300 15. 300 15. 300 15.850 | 95.0} 95.0] 95.0 98. 5 
ike, each— | 
Self- dump. 2 A a ee 30. 400 30. 400 30. 400 30.400 | 94.8 | 94.8) 94.8 94.8 
Side delivery_................ 77.420 | 77.420} 77.420] 71.420) 98.8] 98.8) 98.5] 98.8 
Separator, cream, e each. .___--_. 61. 270 61. 270 61. 040 61. 250 | 103. 2 | 103.2 | 102.8 103. 2 
Sheller, corn, each___....__..--- 26. 600 26. 600 26. 600 26. 600 | 100. 0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
Spreader, manure, each. _.____- 114.000 | 114.000] 114.000] 114.000 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
7 screen, ies. ee OO PLE 680. 000 680. 000 680. 000 680. 000 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
agon, 2-horse, each........... 103. 070 | 103.070 | 103.070 | 103.070 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DFx 
YEAR, 1927—Continued 








Average prices Index num}y 





Commodity No- 


Vvem- 
eT, 


1927 


October, | Novem- | Decem-| Year, gl 
1927 ber, 1927 | ber, 1927 1927 1927 | 





GROUP VI.—METALS AND | 
METAL PRODUCTS— Con. 


Automobiles (composite 
price), each, f. o. b. factory. 








| 
| 


Ne ed ee, Se 102.2 | 























__.  Monaiar CaS -pacpt alba $1,490.000 |$1,490.000 |$1,490.000 $1,492.000 | 101. 5 
. * Sa ea 3, 837. 000 |3, 837. 000 |3, 837. 000 |3, 671. 000 | 102. 8 | 
ic ichinesaieg canal 611. 000 | 611.000 | 611.000 | 613.000 | 99.5 | 
.. a Cone eee | 878.000 | 878.000 | 878.000 | 884.000! 99.3 
ents Sec crk tous -.-| 453.000 | 453.000 | 482.000 | 456. 000 | 109. 8 
Packard........................18, 968 000 3, 263.000 |3, 263. 000 ues 90. 7 
Other metal products... a ere 100.7 | 
Sewing machines (composite 
price), each— | 
Electric. ___- tninalitimatte tuts _| 82.250 82. 250 82. 250 80. 250 | 106.1 | 
. | RRR Berea ---| 51.000 51. 000 51. 000 50.150 | 103.8 | 
Stoves, cooking (composite | ‘ 
price), each— 
| a as -| 61.600 61. 600 61. 600 61. 600 98.0 | 
a ae Fa as -| 63.400 63. 400 63. 400 63.400 | 100.8 | 
SELES See 61. 550 61. 550 61. 550 61. 550 98. 9 | 
GROUP VIL—BUILDING | | 
MATERIALS. een: ALaiee os STS < ERe ee NC 91.6 
cE SOLS ES SS ME! SRN | 91,2 | 
Cypress, shop, per 1,000 feet, St. | 
SO SEE BEE a 43.750 | 38.750 38. 750 43.315 | 89.7 | 
Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 
No. 1 common sheathing. _- 15. 170 15. 480 15. 480 16. 285 | 92.0 | 
No. 2 and better drop siding 29. 560 28. 400 27. 500 29. 592 | 88.3 
Gum, plain, sap, per 1,000 feet, | 
St. Louis____- stietegumencel - Se 54. 000 53. 000 58. 761 | 101.2 | 
Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 
1,000 feet, Chicago__________. 37. 750 36. 000 34. 000 33. 750 | 110.7 
Maple, hard, No. 1, per 1,000 | 
feet, Chicago.................| 50,750 52. 750 55. 000 52.327 | 91.2 | 
Oak, plain, white, No. 1, per 
1,000 feet, Cincinnati_____- a 62. 000 62. 000 60.500 63.635 | 93.9 | 
Pine, white, No. 2, per 1,00 
=. eae 45. 000 44. 000 44. 000 46. 231 89.9 | 
Pine, yellow, flooring, per 1,000 | 
aah am 37.980 | 36.420) 35.540 38. 481 84. 2 
Pine, yellow, timbers, per 1,006 
_ i aes ; 24. 740 | (4) 24. 980 25. 438 88.9 
Poplar, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, 
2 ae ----| 50.000/ 50.000 50. 000 53.173 | 90.2 
Spruce, eastern, per 1,000 feet, 
_  . _ Tits Saas 32. 500 32. 938 33. 000 32.659 | 98.4 
Lath, per M— 
Douglas fir, No. 1, Chicago_- 5. 900 5. 900 5. 900 6.365 | 77.8 
Pine, yellow, No. 1, mill. .___ 3. 290 3. 270 3. 200 3.380 | 66.3 
Shingles, per M, mill— 
|. OR SS ee 2. 7 2. 570 2. 460 2. 541 99. 1 
Sr ities ile baie databace 5. 750 5. 750 5. 750 5. 833 98.7 | 98. 
bg en a Ee Se Gee: CNR, Rr aace 93.3 91. 97.2 93,2 
Common, building, plant (com- } 
| TE ER 13. 996 13. 950 13. 907 14.021 | 100.6 | 100.; 
Brick, front, New York._..____ 39. £00 39. £00 40. 625 41.324 | 80.8 80. M 
Brick, sand lime, plant________. 11.000; 11.000 11. 000 11.000 | 95.3) 95.3 9» 99.3 
Paving blocks, 3%-inch, St. | 
A Giada arnnisetibncrincciomnnnisicn 42. 5 42.500 | 42.500) 42.500 | 100.0 | 100.0 100 1.9 
Cement, Portland, per barrel, 
plant (composite price)_____ 1,683 | 1,683 1, 683 1,686 | 96.5 | 96.5 














Structural steet 
1 No quotation. 


pbbawinpudiebiabensinesia 91,9 | 89,4 
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& PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, AND 
YEAR, 1927—C ontinued 





Average prices | Index numbers (1926 = 100.0) 


| ' 
| 
modity R ; | Octo- No- | De- 
October, | Novem- | Decem-| Year, vem- | cem- | Year, 
1927. | ber, 1927| ber, 1927] 1927 | 1927 | ber, | ber, | 1927 
ia 1927 | 1927 | 
| 











{. BUILDING | 
































> 
GROUT BIA LS—Continued 
ate rials ee Oe Jo moweewoen leoocecoces ooo ccccns 87.0 85.7 86, 5 91,0 
ey se western, per ton, New | 
” Waele ___ coe $30.500 | $30.500 | $30.500 | $32.349 | 89.7 89.7! 89.7 95.1 
| "powdered, per | 
ew York cas =] . 055 . 055 . 055 .055 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
nanila, per pound, 
is NS . 100 . 096 . 095 .099 | 96.3 92.8) 91.5 95. 6 
Lam| elvet, per pound, | | 
Naw VY ork. .-coecsteenanel . 120 . 120 | . 120 . 120 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
tinseed oil, raw, per pound, 
“New ¥ 099 . 099 | . 096 .105 | 88.6 88. 3 86. 1 93.7 
Litharge mmere ial? ‘per 100 | | 
~ pounds, New York.....-.-.-- 8.750| 8.750! 9.000 9.380 | 77.9| 77.9| 80.1 83. 5 
Lit! spone, domestic, per | 
pound, New York....------ 053 . 053 . 053 .053 | 95.8 95.8 95.8 95.8 
Putty, commercial, per pound, 
New York Ps . 055 . 055 | . 055 .056 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 139. 8 
Red lead, dry, per 100 pounds, | 
"New York ......aasdaaeieieas 9.750} 9.750} 10.000 10.200 | 83.1 | 83.1) 85.3 87.0 
Rosin, B grade, per barrel, | 
Now York . ...«ccassaieeees 9. 238 | 8. 545 | 8. 700 10.023 | 74.4] 68.8]! 70.1 80.7 
Shellac, T. N., per pound, New 
York .........as0nseneennnaes . 474 | 488 | . 544 .476 | 138.1 | 142.0 | 158.5 |) 138.6 
Turpentine, southern, per gal- 
n, Now Yeeit...ckcaceecaese . 531 . 506 | . 544 .621 | 57.0} 54.3] 58.4 66.7 
White le id, in oil, per pound, 
Nev Y Ol - 138 | . 135 . 133 . 140 90.3 | 88.7 87.1 92. 1 
Zine « xi leaded grades, per "| 
p New York..........-- . 066 | . 066 . 066 .066 | 90.2 | 90.2; 90.2) 89.7 
Other babes matertais......| EEL SE EPO OO ROGET! ETS ee a | 91,7 91.2 | 92.5 94,1 
\sphalt, bulk, per ton, refinery_| 12.000 | 12.000 12.000 | 12.000 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Crushed tome, 11-inch, per | 
cubic yard, New ,, ae 1. 750 1. 750 1.750 | 1. 803 98. 7 98. 7 98. 7 101.7 
Glass, plate, per square foot, | 
Ni W 2! ork— 
3 to 5 square feet. ..........-- . 350 . 320 . 350 .323 | 80.3 80. 3 87.9 81.0 
) 10: rtm TI a as kaa sees - 400 . 355 . 385 . 305 83. 6 74.2 80. 5 82. 6 
Glass, window, per 50 square | 
eet, works— 
Ringle A . .. ~ c«istaiecsiilaemenia 3. 456 3. 417 3. 300 | 3. 533 88. 6 87.6 | 84.6 90. 6 
Single B . .....csubeubi aided } 2. 736 2. 693 2. 565 2.980 | 88.0] 86.6] 82.5 95.8 
Gravel, building, per ton, plant | 
(composite price)_.........._- . 898 . 902 . 932 . 910 95. 5 95. 9 | 99. 1 96.8 
Hollow tile, building, per block, | 
( " 1G0....... «naneidiasieniieiae . 076 . 076 . 076 . 076 97.1 97.1 97.1 | 97.1 
Lin ,t uilding, per ton, plant 
composite price)..._.__- 8. 933 8. 959 8. 817 8.825 | 99.4] 99.7] 98.1 98. 2 
Lime, hydrated, per ton, plant 
omposite price)........-._- 9. 753 9. 757 9. 750 9. 722 97.7 97.7 | 97.7 97. 4 
nd, building, per ton, plant 
composite price)..........__. . 586 . 579 . 608 | . 592 92.3 91.3 | 95.8 93.3 
sl ate, r oofing, sea green, per 100 : 
quare feet, quarry_.......__- 14. 000 14. 000 14. 000 14.000 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Copper, sheet. (See Metals 
ind metal products.) 

Copper, wire. (See Metals and 
metal products.) 

Nails, wire. (See Metals and | 
metal products.) | 

Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals 
nd metal products. 

Pipe, lead. (See Metals and 
metal products.) | 

Pipe, black steel. (See Metals | 
ind metal products.) | 





Reinforcing bars. (See Metals 
and metal products.) 

‘erneplate. (See Metals and | 
, ind metal products.) | 
Zinc, sheet. (See Metals and | 

















metal products.) 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVE MBER, DEc} 
YEAR, 1927—C ontinued 





Average prices Index numb 
Commodity | ° Octo- 
| October, | Novem- | Decem- Year, ss | y 
| 1927 ber, 1927 | ber, 1927 1927 193% 
Omi 











GROUP VIII.—CHEMICALS | 
Se Ce csicaockncicwsunsdliendaieass es ee er, 97,1 
ST ee ae re gical aaheeat hs 101, 8 | 
Acid, New York— } | 























Acetic, 28 per cent, per 100 | 
pounds. Se a oe $3. 375 $3. 375 $3. 375 $3. 375 | 103.7 
more, fer pound... ........... . 083 . 083 . 083 -083 | 93.1 
Carbonic, per pound _- -| . 060 . 060 . 060 - 060 | 100.0 
Muriatic, 20°, per 100 pounds, 
works 1. 070 1. 100 1. 100 1.008 | 115.1 
Nitric, 42°, pe r 100 pounds. - 6. 500 6. 500 6. 500 6. 500 | 101.4 
Oleic, ‘distille d, per pound___-| . 080 . 090 . 690 -088 | 97.1 
Salicylic, U.S. P., per pound . 400 . 400 . 400 -400 | 116.8 
Stearic, triple-pressed, per | 
inci soeiralieiaeaias . 133 . 133 . 133 .136 | 81.4 
Sulphuric, 66°, perton_..----| 15. 200 15. 5 15. 500 15. 104 | 104.1 
Alcohol, per gallon, New York— 
Denatured ____. ae . 550 - 550 - 550 -478 | 149.8 | 
Wood, refined. . . 534 . 480 . 480 . 674 84.2 
Aluminum sulphate, commer- 
cial, per 100 pounds, New 
| eile 2s rmpdctacaiale 1. 400 1. 400 1. 400 1.400 | 100.0 
Ammonia, anhydrous, per 
pound, New York______- -| - 118 . 120 - 120 -114 | 89.9 | 
Anilin oil, per pound, New 
_ SER Seat - 150 - 158 . 158 . 151 91.4 | 
Arsenic, white, powdered, per 
pound, New York. . 040 . 040 . 040 .038 | 114.3 | 
Benzine, pure, per gallon, works. . 230 . 210 . 210 . 230 | 95.1 
Bleaching powder, per 100 | 
pounds, works. --......._.__- 2. 000 2. 000 2. 060 2.000 | 100.0 | 
Borax, crystals, per pound, | 
7 eee ee . 040 . 040 . 040 -042 | 82.3 | 
Calcium arsenate, per pound, 
|. ees . 067 . 065 . 065 -072 | 91.7 
Calcium chloride, solid, 73-75 | 
per cent, per ton, New York__| 21. 000 21.000 | 21.000 21. 000 100. 0 
. Caustic potash, 88-92 per cent, | | 
per pound, New Y ork. - 075 - 071 . 071 .073 | 105. 2 
Coal-tar colors, per pound, New | | 
York— 
mene, Gwect...........-..<.- . 400 - 400 | . 400 - 400 | 116.2 | 
Brown, | a aoa . 240 . 240 | . 240 . 240 | 113.0 | 
 *« "=e | . 140 - 140 | . 140 . 140 | 100.0 
pp eee . 400 . 400 | . 400 .400 | 87.8 
Copper sulphate, per 100 } 
pounds, New York__________- 5. 000 5. 000 5. 010 4.916 | 106.4 
Cooperas, per ton, works______- 13. 000 13.000 | 13.000 13. 000 | 104. 6 
Copra. (See Foods.) | | 
Creosote oil, grade 1, per gallon, | 
works___. . 160 - 160 | . 162 - 160 | 113.6 
Formaldehyde, per pound, New | | 
; ee . 085 . 085 . 085 -100 | 88.0 
Lime, acetate, per 100 pounds, | 
New York 3. 500 3. 500 3. 500 3. 500 | 106.7 
Naphthalene flake, per pound, 

New York___. . 047 - 050 . 050 -046 | 85.5 
Sal soda, per 100 pounds, New 
7 eT eee . 900 . 900 . 900 -900 | 89.0 
Salt cake, ground, per ton, 
ng, SRE IRATE et 18. 000 17. 250 17. 000 17. 925 90. 0 
Soda ash, light, 58 per cent, per 
100 pounds, eee 1.375 1. 375 1.375 1.375 | 96.2 
Soda, bicarbonate, per 100 

pounds, works___- 1. 900 1. 900 | 1. 900 1.900 | 100.0 | 
Soda, caustic, per 100 pounds, | 

ee eS. 3. 060 3. 000 2. 990 3.078 | 95.6 
Sodium silicate, 40°, per 100 

pounds, works_.____. . 750 . 750 . 750 .750 | 96.2 | 
Sulphur, crude, per ton, mines - 18. 000 18. 000 18. 000 18. 000 | 98.8 | 
Tallow, pac kers’ prime, per 

pound, sh itaiSeccnnditshin sine . 089 . O91 . 089 - 081 | 102.8 
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YEAR, 1927—Continued 


Average prices 














modity 
October, | Novem- Decem- 
1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927 
| 
. 'p VIII.—CHEMICALS | 
GEO DRUGS Continued | | 
’ ieals Continued. | | 
( moe e, pure, per gallon, | | 
— Lcesesceu-eee-e-| $0,350 | $0,350] $0,350 
Vegetable oils, per pound— 
Coconut See Foods.) 
Corn See Foods.) f 
Palm, niger, New York-..-.- .071! =. 071 . 070 
Palm kernel,crude,New York. . 092 . 092 . 091 
Sava be (See Foods.) 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals--|_________. See eee 
scid, New York | 
’ Citric, domestic, per pound, | 
ervstal SL . 445 . 445 . 445 
Tartaric, per pound, crystals-| . 368 . 360 . 360 
Alcohol, grain, per gallon, New | 
York Pate eee A 3. 750 3. 750 3. 541 
Camphor, Japanese, refined, 
ibs, per pound, New York-_- . 606 610 . 600 
Castor oil, medicinal, per 
pound, New York............ . 130 130 . 132 
Cream of tartar, powdered, per 
pound, New TOR i onnencne . 276 . 268 . 268 
Epsom salts, U. 8S. P., per 100 
pounds, New | sae 2. 250 2. 438 2. 500 
Glycerine, chemically pure, per 
pound, New ._{ «eee . 234 220 . 201 
Menthol imported, per pound, | 
New York ’ eA oon Oe 4. 060 4.013 4. 100 
Opium, U. S. P., per pound, | 
Now Youk........icksuis-ancianes 12.000 | 12.000 12. 000 
Peroxide of hydrogen, U. 8. P. 
per gross 4-ounce bottles, New 
York aa SSG 7. 750 | 7. 750 7. 750 | 
Phenol, U. S. P., per pound, 
New York sdeigightica cee Rica 170 | 170 170 
Quinine, sulphate, domestic, 
per ounce, New York-------- 400 400 400 | 
Soda phosphate, commercial, 
per pound, New York-_----. a 033 . 033 033 
Zinc chloride, granular, per 
pound, New York....._....-- . 065 . 065 . 065 
Fertilizer materials___._________ OER ES SE oe, Seen eee 
Acid phosphate, per ton, Balti- | 
ee ee ee | 8. 500 8. 500 8. 500 
Bones, ground, per ton, Chicago | 28. 000 28. 000 28. 000 
Kainit, 12.4 per cent, per ton, 
New You"... aoe 9. 000 9. 000 9. 000 
Manure salts, 20 per cent, per 
ton, New Yoem.u... i 12. 400 12. 400 12. 400 
Muriate of potash, 80-85 per 
cent, per ton, New York_-__- 36. 400 36. 400 36. 400 
Nitrate of soda, 95 per cent, per 
100 pounds, New York-_----. 2. 365 | 2. 400 2. 400 
Phosphate rock, Florida land 
pebble, per ton, mines_______. 3. 000 | 3. 000 3. 000 
Sulphate of ammonia, per 100 
pounds, New York._..______- 2. 430 2. 450 | 2. 450 
Sulphate of potash, 90-95 per | 
_ cent, per ton, New York... 47.300 | 47.300 | 47.300 
Tankage, per ton, Chicago- - 33.770 | 35.750 36. 650 
Fertilizers, mixed, per ton | 
(com posite priee)._........_|.....__._. Ta. es ae 
New England oo. 5.5.45. 38.176 | 38.671 | 43. 066 | 
Middle Atlantic._.........._._- 30.745 | 31.205 31.205 
south Atlantic, 8-3-3_......__.- 21.400 | 21.400} 22.900 
south Atlantic, other.......__. 26. 805 26. 805 26. 805 
re Central and Southwest __ 25. 463 25. 463 25. 463 
Ge West... cccsui tne 26.017 | 26.017] 26.017 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES 


Year, 
1927 


$0, 350 


. 071 
. O91 


. 442 
. 346 


. 741 
. 643 
. 132 
. 256 
2. 337 
. 249 
. 299 


2. 000 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, AND 


Index numbers (1926= 100.0) 





= 
No- De- | 
Sng | vem- | cem- | Year, 
1927 ber, ber, | 1927 
ry 1927 1927 
| 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| 
88.6] 885) 87.4] 881 
92.2} 921) 91.5| 91.0 
86.2 | 85.2) 81.9 87.3 
99.5 | 99.5) 995) 987 
25.5 | 122.8 | 122.8] 1181 
| 
77.2| 77.2| 729) 771 
81.8 | 824 81.0! 869 
102.9 | 102.9 | 1045) 1043 
128.9 | 125.2) 125.2] 119.8 
90. 9 | 98.5 | 101.1 94. 5 
85.0] 79.9| 73.0] 90.5 
| 
79.6 | 78.7) 80.4 | $4.3 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| 
100.5 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 100. 5 
| 
86.3 | 86.3 | 86.3) 85.6 
92.9 | 92.9 | 92.9 | 92. 9 
| 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
99.7 | 100.5 | 100.5 | 98.9 
94.1 | 91.9 95.0) 96,2 
88.6 | 886] 88.6 | 89. 1 
105.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 | 105.6 
108.5 | 108.5 | 108.5 | 108.5 
105.2 | 105.2! 105.2} 105.2 
103.6 | 103.6 | 103.6 | 103.6 
92.8] 94.1] 941] 97.9 
| 
95.5 | 95.5 | 95.5| 95.9 
| 
92.5 | sted 93.2} 92.4 
| 
102.7 | 102.7 | 102.7] 102.7 
97.6 103.3 | 105.9 98. 5 
92.5 | 92.9) 95.2) 93.0 
98.5 | 90.7|111i| 97.4 
94.6 | 96.0} 96.0] 94.8 
92.2} 92.2] 987| 93.9 
89.6 | 89.6| 89.6) 90.2 
91.2} 91.2] 91.2) 89.1 
93.5 | 93.5] 93.5| 95.4 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DEC} ER aw 
YEAR, 1927—Continued “9 AND 
oA dials j 
Commodity No- 


October, Novem-| Decem-| Year, | . CtO- | vem- 
1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927} 1927 | 7° | ber, 
vad 


| 1927 127 





GROUP IX.—HOUSE-FUR- 








CS  ! a ST ae ae 98.5) WH ons 
Furniture, factory (composite | 
yp EES, ES Se eee Sener | 97.0) 97.2 971 
Bedroom, each— , 
Beds Rr aes ee | $30. 694 $30. 694 i ad 
Chairs _ _. . pe 7. 950 7. 950 | Aes ae 
Dressers and vanities_________ 42. 299 42. 322 | | Ses Sa 
Rockers EE ee A 7. 522 7. 522 7. 522 


Dining room— 
Buffets, china cabinets, and 
servers, each__-_ Ane Tay 40. 051 40. 716 ft AR Bie 
Cue, a0t Of ois.............. 7. 936 48. 311 48.311 | 


Tables, each................. 39.385 | 39.72: ME 











Kitchen— | 
Cabinets, each. .............- 39. 000 39. 000 39. 000 ae ee ee ae 
Chairs, per dozen--..-........ 14. 675 14. 175 _.. ?, aes eee 
Refrigerators, each. _________- 17. 770 17. 770 17. 770 er een 
Tables, each I) SE 5. 817 5. 817 3) RE wir Se 

Living room, each— 

Sh te a ers ae 43. 583 43. 583 4) | ae: 
ere 63. 393 63. 107 | See ee 
SS On ary 22.450 | 22.450 | | a a ee Pe 
SE Rs ee Se ee, eer eee | 99.4 | 100.0 99,8 
Blankets— 
Cotton. (See Textile prod- 
ucts.) 
Wool. (See Textile prod- 
ucts.) 

Carpets, per yard, factory— 
eee 3. 120 3. 120 3. 120 $3. 120 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
i (ss ER Sarenomiea 2. 976 2. 976 2. 976 2.976 | 97.1] 97.1 
Re gt og ee 4. 800 4. 800 4. 800 4.840 | 94.6] 94.6 

Cutlery, factory— 

Carvers, per pair_...........- 1. 350 1. 350 1. 350 1.350 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Knives and forks, per gross___ 12. 500 12. 500 12. 500 12. 500 | 100.0 | 100.0 

Pails, galvanized iron, per gross, 

i ii ae EO 20. 488 20. 075 20. 075 20.732 | 93.5] 91.7 

Sheeting, 10/4— 
Pepperell. (See Textile | 

products.) | 
Wamsutta. (See Textile 
sa 

Tableware, factory— | 
Dinner sets, 100-piece, semi- | | 

vitreous, per set_.......___. | 19.860) 19.860 19.072 | 19.794 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Dinner sets, 104-piece, vitre- 

Sg Ee 47. 160 47. 160 47. 160 46.133 | 103.2 | 103.2 103.2 
Nappies, glass, 4-inch, com- | 

mon, per dozen_____________ . 200 | . 200 . 200 | .200 100.0 | 100.0 | 10 
Pitchers, glass, %-gallon, 

common, per dozen_______- 2. 100 2. 250 2. 250 2.125 | 98.1 | 105.1 
Tumblers, 44-pint, common, | 

Sr 160 180 . 180 167 | 87.3 | 98.2 
Plates, white granite, per | | 

TEREST AEA LA . 980 . 976 . 930 -976 | 100.0 | 99.6 
Teacups and saucers, white | | 

granite, per dozen____.____- 1, 260 1, 255 1, 200 1. 255 | 100.0 | 99.6 


Ticking, Amoskeag. (See Tex- 
tile products.) 
Tubs, galvanized iron, per 
ee eee 6. 350 6. 225 6, 225 6.376 | 96.9 | 95.0 
Sewing machines, factory. 
(See Metals and metal prod- | | 


ucts.) | 











? Prices of individual articles of furniture are only roughly comparable from month to mo: 
to frequent change in patterns announced by manufacturers. 
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34 PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, AND 
YEAR, 1927—Continued 























































Average prices Index numbers (1926 = 100.0) 
l —o = 
Commodity eB etcsl No- | De- 
October, | Novem- | Decem- Year, | tone vem- | cem- | Year, 
1927 | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927| 1927 ots | ber, | ber, | 1927 
1927 | 1927 | 1927 
_ A Lr ali éunula : 
' p IX HOUSE-FUR- 
RO MING GOODS—Contd. 
Furnishings Continued. 
ed \fetals and metal 
Gs | Metals and metal 
i Metals and metal 
GROUP X._MISCELLANE- : 
Oh SSS SS ae | en | ee ae See oe 88.3 |} 88.3] 89,0 89.9 
NW) een ees SS ERIE St SR eek et | 116.7 | 122.4 | 128.9 117.8 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis... .| $25. 625 | $27. 800 | $29. 688 | $26.861 | 111.0} 120.4] 128.6) 116.4 
ttonseed meal, prime, per } 
“tom. Mexnpile. ...cLaanneaneee 38.250} 39.2501 42250] 35.604 | 134.0} 137.5] 148.0) 124.7 
Linseed meal, per ton, New 
Vork._.....<.«ane-soieceieeneneiene 48.600 | 49. 000 49. 500 46. 962 | 101.8 | 102.7 | 103.7 98. 4 
tandard, per ton 
finneanolis . ... ««sdebieseeeane 26.875 | 28. 550 29. 563 29. 127 114.7 | 121.9 | 126.2 124.3 
| | 
Paper and pulp << “Kee opmaneee! Bcoeeeme! Came Gnemeneee 91.6 | 91.3 | 90.9 92.2 
Box b 1, per ton, Mul— | 
Chip... ... . + s.«Adeueeeienenaa 41.184 41.184 38. 995 41. 002 | 105.6 | 105.6} 100.0 105. 1 
Marila-lined chip_......----- 51. 084 51. 084 51. 084 51. 084 | 104.4 | 104.4] 104.4) 104.4 
85-pound test liner.........-- 64. 350 | 64. 350 64. 350 64. 969 105.0 | 105.0} 105.0 106. 0 
Pape 
Newsprint, rolls, contract, 
per 100 pounds, mills___---- 3. 250 3. 250 3. 250 3.250} 94.2 94, 2 94.2; 94.2 
Wrapping, ae 1, 
jute, per 100 pounds, New 
Y OPK .........a0n eee 9. 250 9. 15 9. 130 9.230; 83.9] 83.0] 82.8 83. 7 
Wood pulp 
Mech il, No. 1, domestic, 
per ton, MMP. .csowueae ts 28.500; 28. 100 28. 000 28. 712 92. 5 91.2 90.9; 93.2 
Sulphite, domestic, un- 
bleached, news grade, per 
100 pounds, New York.__-- 2. 525 | 2. 525 2. 525 2.633 | 88.1 88. 1 881; 9L9 
puee, npg per pound, . 
NOW TOPE ........ .cciokacd Gani otniae =| Soe ey ee epee Ae ere oe ae ee 77. 
Para, island, fine......ccncers an . 249 | . 273 . 294 . 268 65.5 71.8 77.3 70.6 
Plantation, ribbed, smoked 
SNOCTS ...... .ssaeuee . 344 - 380 | -411 ) -381 | 70.7 78. 1 84.5 78.2 
| } | | | 
Automobile tires (composite | | | 
Rol OS a en en ee eS Sr Fk lll 
Balloon BPR A ID ht | 13.342] 12792] 12.792 13.777 | 73.0] 69.9] 69.9 75.3 
Cert... .... ....eiramiiinnalineaie | 10.716 9.798 | 9.798| 10.758) 76.5] 69.9] 69.9] 76.8 
FUER... ...sasedieseaaill | 6.256 6. 127 | 6.127| 6.925] 7L1) 697] 69.7) 78.7 
Other nelecclnmentasc EB Oe 99.9 99.1) 98.6) 99.9 
Cylinder oil, per gallon, re- | 
Umlahoms. .. . .,csatasueens | .170 .170 .170 .174| 94.4 04.4) 96.4 
Pennsylvania. ......-......2. . 253 . 245 . 245 .251 | 95.8] 927] 927) 95.2 
Neut v oll, per gallon, re- 
“aw coast... ceniuibean . 102 . 100 . 100 .110| 723] 77.8| 77.8| 855 
Pennsylvania. ..........-.... | . 340 . 330 . 320 . 332 | 121.5 | 117.9 | 114.4) 118.6 
ap, laundry, per 100 cakes— 
VAGINAS os clients 4. 180 4. 180 4. 180 4.176 93. 5 93. 5 93. 5 93. 4 
he - pits ocala estaieas | 4.851 4. 851 4. 851 4.851 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Searen, laune ry, per pound, 
an New York occcsenttteess . 058 . 058 . 058 058 | 98.6 | 98.6 | 98.6) 986 
D cco, New ‘ork— 
Aan per pound aes | 086 . 696 . 696 - 606 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
smoking, l-ounce bag, per | 
hea oe Nees! t 8. 320 8. 320 8. 320 8. 320 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
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COST OF LIVING 





Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 






















° ‘, Was 
0.8 per cent lower than in June preceding and 2.1 per cent lox 


than in December, 1926, according to the data compiled hy t} 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its semiannual survey of cost of living 
in various cities. These data, together with the data that hay 
been given in previous reports, are shown in the tables followine 
The information is based on actual prices secured from merchants gn 
dealers for each of the periods named. The prices of food and of fy¢l 
and light (which include coal, wood, gas, electricity, and keroseyp\ 
are furnished the bureau in accordance with arrangements made with 
establishments through personal visits of the bureau’s agents, |) 
each city food prices are secured from 15 to 25 merchants and dealers 
and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 firms, including public utilities 
All other data are secured by special agents of the bureau who visit 
the various merchants, dealers, and agents and secure the figures 
directly from their records. Four quotations are secured in each city 
(except in Greater New York, where five are obtained) on each of q 
large number of articles of clothing, furniture, and miscellaneous 
items. The number of houses and apartments for which basic rental 
figures are shown vary in the different cities approximately in pro- 
portion to population, the number per city, in round numbers, rang- 
ing from 400 to 2,200. 

In Table 1 are given index numbers, with 1913 as the base or 100, 
showing changes in the total cost of living in the United States from 
1913 to December, 1927. 


To cost of living in the United States in December, 1997 


le 


hicago-. 
incinné 
jevelan 


ouston 
diana] 
ckson' 
ansas | 
ys Ang 
femphi 


rice 


abl 


TABLE 1.—-INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1927 





























Index Index Index 

Date num- Date num- Date num- 

| bers bers bers 
Average, 1913............| 100.0 || May, 1921__.__...._.... 180.4 || March, 1924... __. 170.4 
|| September, 1921........] 177.3 || June, 1924...-___- 169. | 
December, 1914.........- 103.0 || December, 1921.........| 174.3 || September, 1924__. 170.6 
December, 1915... ...___- 105.1 |} March, 1922.........._- 166.9 || December, 1924 172 
December, 1916.._...-__- 118.3 || June, 1922...........--- 166.4 || June, 1925.__- 173 
December, 1917_-..-.___. 142.4 || September, 1922..______ 166.3 || December, 1925. 17.9 
December, 1918__.._.___- 174.4 || December, 1922__..____- 169. 5 || June, 1926______-_- 114.5 
<a eT. 177.3 || March, 1923............ 168.8 || December, 1926- Lio.t 
December, 1919___...-... 199.3 || June, 1923_._.........-- 169.7 || June, 1927...._--- 173.4 
(Os, Sa a 216.5 || September, 1923_._____- 172.1 |} December, 1927--- Lied 

December, 1920....__...- 200.4 || December, 1923__...___- 173. 2 | 








Table 2 shows the per cent of change in cost of living from June, 
1920, December, 1926, and June, 1927, respectively, to December, 
1927, in 32 cities, and in the United States, as determined by a col 
solidation of the figures for the 32 cities. 
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» the period from June, 1920, which represents the peak, to 
vember, 1927, all of the 32 cities show decreases ranging from 15.2 
> per cent, the average being 20.6 per cent. 


CENT OF CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM 
&, 1920, DECEMBER, 1926, AND JUNE, 1927, TO DECEMBER, 1927 





























Per cent of increase (+) or Per cent of increase (+) or 
| decrease (—) from— decrease (—) from— 
| | 
June, Ry > June, | City June, = eas June, 
1920, to to De- *) 1927,to |} 1920, to to De- *| 1927, to 
Decem- camber, Decem- || Decem- cember Decem- 
| ber, 1927 | “jo,” | ber, 1927 | ber, 1927 | ““iggs"? | ber, 1927 
| | 
ae MRR a { 
—22.1 —2 —1.6 || New Orleans_.---_- | —15.5 —-15 —0.3 
—18.6 —2.3 —.5 || New York._-.-.----- |} —18.3 —.5 +.2 
mingh —18.5 —1.8 yO T SUGEOOEE <0 nés---- —22. 0 —.7 —.3 
ga —19.6 —14 +.8 || Philadelphia-_--_--- —16.5 —2.2 +.2 
| —18.7 —1.9 +.2 || Pittsburgh_......_- —16.3 —19 —.5 
| —18.8 —2.6 —1.6 || Portland, Me_-...-| —19.6 —13 +.1 
| —17.5 —2.0 —1.6 || Portland, Oreg__-_- —23.8 —1.5 —.6 
|} —18.7 —14 —.7 |; Richmond _-___---_- —19.1 —2.4 —.9 
—22. 4 —3.2 =] 5 0 Oe. 1a0........... | —18.5 —2.5 —1.5 
| —24.2 —2.8 —2.0 || San Francisco-_-_-_- | —18.0 —.6 +.1 
—20. 9 —1.6 +1: 0 || Savannah_._.--_--- | —24.5 —1.5 —.1 
—20. 6 —2.5 —1.8 || Scranton_-.....---- |} —15.2 —1.0 +.2 
—20. 1 —4.6 —1,5 || Seattle............-.| —20. 7 —1.3 —1.5 
J —26. 2 —2.7 —1.8 || Washington-_-__--_- | —20.1 —3. 1 +.2 
—15.4 —.9 —.5 || 
—19.9 —2.2 —.7 || Average, United | 
—19.5 —3.4 —1.5 | | eee —20.6 —2.1 —.8 
—20. 0 —1.5 +.2 || | 


























Table 3 shows the changes in each item of expenditure in 19 cities 
rom December, 1914, to December, 1927. Figures for certain 
jonths are omitted from Tables 3 and 4 to curtail space. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
ind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 3 are based on the 
rices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
able 4 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
he figures for the United States, shown in Table 5, are a summariza- 
ion of the figures in Tables 3 and 4, computed on a 1913 base. 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMR} 


DECEMBER, 1927 
Baltimore, Md. 














Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in e 


Date 



























































| 
| er H ouse- 
| Food |Clothing) Rent Fuel and furnishing 
| light | goods 
December, 1915__..___- at 14,1 2.7 10,2 0.5 5. 
December, 1916_..._______- -— ol 20. 9 24. 0 .9 9. 1 26. 4 
December, 1917_...._.__-- Be 64. 4 52. 1 3.0 25. 5 60. 8 
December, 1918___.._--- ; 96. 4 107. 7 13. 8 46. 0 122. 3 
SS See : “id 91.1 128. 9 16.8 37. 1 134. 6 
December, 1919________- ; 92. 5 177.4 25. 8 48.1 167. 0 
eae : 110. 9 191.3 41.6 57. 6 191.8 | 
December, 1920__.____- . : 75. 6 159. 5 49.5 79.0 181.9 | 
May, 1921.....-.--- : 43. 4 123. 2 63. 0 70. 9 147.5 | 
December, 1921_.___.-- S 46.9 88. 6 64.7 85. 5 123.7 | 
Ss can anes “OF ‘ 39.9 78. 9 65. 4 84.8 113.3 | 
December, 1922_......--- eas 46. 1 80. 5 66. 9 94. 9 116. 6 | 
 _ =e ; 46. 5 81.4 69. 6 91.6 127.5 | 
December, 1923_.__._._-- 50. 6 81.8 71.9 93. 5 130. 2 | 
3 ; 44.0 78. 3 72.4 84.8 129. 4 
December, 1924_.____-- 22 53.0 76. 2 72. 2 88. 7 125. 7 
<< ee et acl 57.7 76. 0 72.0 85.3 122.8 
December, 1925_......--- wn ; 66. 2 76. 2 72. 2 90. 9 122. 1 
ee ; ins 62. 2 73. 0 71.3 89.8 112.8 
December, 1926...........--- . x 63. 0 72. 5 70. 6 87.3 110.5 | 
i eee ’ } 56. 7 71.3 69. 9 | 82. 2 106. 9 
pecmmber, 1007... .....-...<. ia 56.7 68.2 68.0 | 85.5 104.8 | 
Boston, Mass. 
December, 1915_.___._- = 109.3 6. 6 10.1 ‘3 8.4 
December, 1916_........-- : 18. 0 21.9 a 10. 5 26. 3 
eae ae 45.8 47.5 3 29. 2 58. 4 
December, 1918_____.___- 74.9 117.5 2.8 56. 6 137. 6 
at PEs 67.9 137.9 5.1 55. 0 153. 7 
December, 1919____- Dios wieanl 80.8 192. 4 12. 2 63. 2 198. 7 
pO eee eee aa 105. 0 211.1 16. 2 83. 6 233. 7 
December, 1920_...___--- i 74. 4 192. 7 25. 8 106. 0 226. 4 
Sl ae he ecalatevat wien deel 41.9 150. 3 29.8 97.8 171.2 
December, 1921_____- 50. 4 106. 3 33.8 98. 5 136. 9 
‘aaa Oe a 32. 5 96. 7 34.4 92. 5 124. 2 
December, 1922.............- ; 44.9 92. 0 36. 7 99. 9 133. 6 
_ = ee eke 39. 7 93. 0 40. 2 88.8 150. 5 
December, 1923_.........-- 48.8 92. 6 47.0 97.0 148. 2 
> Se salir diva pial 37.9 91.2 50. 7 90. 7 136. 9 
December, 1924______- Pia Soa 47.8 89. 1 52. 4 93. 7 138. 1 
cS Stbaniiek« 44.5 88.9 52.9 90. 4 136. 9 
December, 1925_..____- hy - 60. 6 87.8 54. 0 107. 2 136. 7 
(CESS ee : : 51.5 85.9 53. 2 94.4 133. 1 
December, 1926_._._.___- * 56. 6 85. 3 63.5 98. 7 129. 6 
_  "* 3 az - 50. 5 82. 9 53. 2 92. 5 125. 5 
ppecemaner, 1087 ............... ; 54.4 80. 2 52.4 96. 5 124.4 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
ReONNNN TOO os oc ndindodonees 2.4 9.0 1.2 1.3 7.1 
December, 1916........._____- 30. 1 29. 6 4.7 9.3 24. 
EE re ae 64. 1 58.5 9.4 23. 5 50. 2 | 
oS ees steal 87.8 123. 1 20. 7 49.3 106. 3 
CE EE eee ‘ 82. 9 140. 7 28. 0 51.9 118. 1 | 
apeceeer, TOLe................. meee 94.7 190. 8 29. 0 55. 7 165. 4 
ae arenes a 115.7 210. 6 46. 6 69. 8 199. 7 
Ce! Per des 78. 5 168. 7 48.5 74.9 189. 2 
a oe 37.7 131. 6 61. 1 73.9 151.3 
December, 1921__.____- : IF 50. 8 96. 5 61.7 79. 7 124.7 
June, 1922. .-__-. id nals be igi 38. 5 83. 6 64.7 78.8 108. 0 
December, 1922_.........-- ees 48.8 81.4 64.9 115.7 112.8 
‘4 See . 41.6 83. 4 70. 0 119.1 127.9 
Decemiber, 1023.............- 51.9 83.8 71.8 120. 4 127.5 
8 Se eee 39. 5 81.7 76. 3 116. 6 121.0 
December, 1924........_-- atlas 51.6 79.9 76.8 117.9 121.0 
_ 2s iieiedicn 52.0 80. 3 79. 1 115. 5 119.5 
i _ } aaa - 66. 5 79.8 79. 5 117.9 118. 2 
SR ele 60. 9 76. 7 78. 1 127.3 113. 6 
| RRS eee ae 63. 6 74.6 77.4 127.1 110. 2 
A ee eee eee 56.7 72.2 75.8 126. 9 106. 2 
PR Pie, ce teene Sania | 55.9 71.2 73.7 128. 5 106. 0 
| 
| 
1Decrease. 
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‘ANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
DECEMBER, 1927—Continued 


Chicago, Ill. 








Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
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te | | 










































































| | House- | a,: 
. ~ — |Fuel and hat: Miscel-| All 
Food |Clothing) Rent light furnishing leneous | items 
. goods 
aos 2.7 7.5 10.1 10.9 5.9 | 3.0 3.0 
25. 2 24. 2 ot 6.6 20. 0 19. 5 19.5 
53. 4 50. 6 1.4 19.3 47.5 41.8 41.8 
78.7 38.9 2.6 37. 1 108. 9 58, 7 72.2 
‘ 73.3 157. 1 8.0 35.7 126. 9 61.7 74.5 
93. 1 224. 0 14.0 40. 1 176.0 84. 3 100. 6 
: 120.0} 205.3 35. 1 62. 4 215.9 87.5 114.6 
' 70. 5 158. 6 48. 9 83. 5 205. 8 96. 5 93.3 
‘ 3 41.9 122. 7 78.2 65. 3 162. 4 98. 5 78.4 
48.3 74.3 83. 9 69. 4 133. 7 94. 5 72.3 
“ 41.6 63. 0 87.4 55. 4 108. 5 87.9 65.0 
._ = 44.8 67.5 88. 9 65. 6 120. 4 86. 7 68. 0 
‘ | 45.1 72.2 92. 1 54. 9 133. 1 87.7 69. 6 
: ) | 525 76. 0 95. 4 59.3 132. 9 88. 1 73.7 
ee. 1904 ae sa 72. 6 104. 4 53. 0 122. 2 90. 7 72.6 
amber, 1924 ERAT | 56.2 67.8 105. 8 56. 1 121.9 90. 7 75.3 
ne. 1905 help 61. 4 65.8 105. 6 53. 9 118. 1 93. 9 77.1 
poe aber, 192 ep RNR? OE. 69. 4 65.3 104. 4 65.8 118. 5 93. 9 80. 6 
ne, 192% sien: aa 62.7 99. 5 55. 4 112. 4 94.3 77.8 
December, 192 ni the | 69.6 61.9 96. 7 64. 4 109. 2 95. 7 79.0 
ne, 1927. ee wot Cea 58. 7 93. 9 57.2 105. 2 96. 7 77.1 
boomber, 1927 Rae te 63.4 53.8 90.0 59.2 104. 4 99.7 74.3 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
| MiBecomber, 1915 Panetta Be: 1.4 | 2.0 0.1 0.3 | 4.7 1.4 1.4 
BB ecomber, 191 ‘ 26. 4 18. 0 9 10. 0 | 19.7 19. 1 19. 1 
bomber, 1917 aa Bakes 54.3 43.7 11.3 26.8 | 47.8 42.9 2.9 
bcember, 1918 Ma te K- 79. 4 102. 6 16. 5 51.9 102. 4 67. 1 71.4 
me, 1919 TRS te: 79.7 125. 2 21.8 47.9 117.0 74.7 77.2 
ecember, 1919 ip SAAT Fry | 9291 171.2] 30.9] 629 165.5 | 85.9 98. 2 
ne, 1920. ERG Ee 185. 1 47.3 90.3 186. 5 117.9 120.3 
ecember, 1920 pri MOE tle 156. 0 80. 0 94. 5 176.8 134. 0 107.3 
sy, 1921 . ae wh ae 124. 0 88. 1 89. 6 133. 6 129. 6 87.5 
cember, 1921 ; A Ha: 40. 9 85. 8 81.2 103. 8 100. 8 123. 2 78.8 
mne, 1922 ninclkeakne 34. 6 72. 4 69. 6 102. 2 87.8 110.7 68.9 
ember, 1922 wes Set 70.9 74.0) 116.3 104.8 | 109.4 72.9 
ne, 1923 a oe * 77.6 73.8 151.6 129. 6 108. 1 77.1 
ember, 1923 ee to 79. 6 78.7 147.0 129. 3 113. 1 79. 6 
ne, 1924 a ae 78.4 77.7 142. 6 118. 0 112.7 75.9 
er, 1924 ae 46. 2 72.9 78. 6 144. 1 113. 4 112.1 78. 1 
12 “ 53.8 71.9 76.8 143. 9 111.9 112.3 80. 4 \ 
| 583] 71.9] 75.6) 1688 113.4] 1115| 827 \ 
7 ft 60. 0 70.7 71.6 162. 3 106. 1 111.9 | 81.9 
7 ie 58. 7 68.3 71.8 170.7 105. 3 112.7 | 81.5 | 
ne 56. 6 67.5 67.5 163. 9 103. 2 115.9 | 80.2 
55. 1 66. 0 66.3 164. 2 97.9 115.9 79.0 
Detroit, Mich. 
4.1 2.3 2.1 1.6 8.7 3. 5 3.5 
26. 5 18.9 17.5 9.9 24.5 22 22.3 
w ‘aout 59. 7 46.7 32.6 30. 2 50. 4 49.9 49.9 
x9 fmmmecember, 1918... | @2s 113.8 39. 0 47.6 107.3 72.6 78.0 
ine, 1919... | 964] 125.2| 45.2] 47.6 129.3| 80.3 84.4 
a a Oe TE He | 99.5 181.8 60. 2 57.9 172. 6 100. 1 107.9 
5 ES SS 132.0] 2088] 68.8 74.9 206. 7 141.3 136. 0 
mber, 1920.............. Pee 75. 6 176. 1 108. 1 104. 5 184. 0 144.0 118.6 
. ag NTE Red 41.1 134. 1 101. 4 83. 6 134. 0 140. 1 93.3 : 
ember, 1921... .. 2.1... daa 47.3 92. 5 91.1 77.5 96. 8 130. 7 82. 4 
IB oo a wap a 43.1 81.4 86.9 75.2 76.0 121.3 75.3 
mber, 1922 ra 44.8 79.9 92. 1 95. 5 81.1 121.5 78.2 
1923 46. 7 84. 0 96. 9 87.3 105. 7 124. 2 81.7 
inber, 1923 47.5 85.3 107. 5 84.9 105. 3 128. 4 84.7 
1924 a 45.5 82.3 105. 6 81.8 103. 4 127. 2 82.8 
yn a a i SR 49.7 76. 1 103. 8 82. 7 98. 1 125. 4 $2. 2 ‘ 
A OB... ec, hn 60. 6 75. 2 98. 7 78.9 94. 1 124. 7 84. 5 
‘ Met, 2006... od ogee dnai-ae 68. 1 74.8 97.7 101. 1 93. 7 122. 5 87.8 
oa ee Oe ES 65. 7 73. 4 95. 5 76. 4 91.8] 122.5 84.7 
Ede Rl 63. 8 71.0) 95.5] 86.8 88.7] 121.6 84. 1 
ee RESET 65. 2 68. 2 89. 6 73.4 86.8| 125.1 82.7 
OO, 2007... ice ence aie 57.6 64. 1 84.1] 76.9 84.7| 128.3 79.0 
iT) Tease 
[433 ] 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, 
DECEMBER, 1927—Continued 


Houston, Tex. 


DECEMBE 








Date 


Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in ex;) 











House- 
Food Clothing) Rent |PYS8"4 furnishing 
goods 

peer. TORE... «. «. . cnn csncnccennss 11.0 2.7 12.3 10.9 6.1 
Ipenemmber, $006....................1 19.9 25. 0 17.3 8.3 29. 6 
December, 1917_.._.__--- 4 57.3 51.5 $77 22.7 62. 3 | 
December, 1918_____._--- sad 86. 1 117.3 $4.7 47.5 119. 9 
i a a oe is well 85. 7 134. 8 1.9 37.6 144. 5 
SS. ee 97.5 192.0 13. 4 60. 0 181.8 
_  ¢° Re 107. 5 211.3 25.3 55. 1 213. 9 
peeemaner, 9900........2............ 83. 2 187.0 35. 1 74, 2 208. 2 | 
a ee... . y 45. 6 143. 4 39. 4 46. 0 173.7 
December, 1921............._____- 50. 1 104. 9 39. 8 39. 4 148. 2 | 
June, 1922. aad ee 38. 9 98. 4 38. 5 32.9 133. 7 | 
December, 1922_- ee. ee, 45. 0 98. 2 37.3 39. 2 140. 4 | 
RE Se 41.2} 100.4 36.7 36. 5 150. 2 | 
EE ee 46. 4 102. 6 36. 4 55. 8 148. 2 
aT ea I 37.3 100. 8 34.9 45. 0 143.7 | 
December, 1924.....................| 8&4] 956] 347] 443 143. 0 | 
June, 1925. | SSA ES ae 57.3 95. 6 34.3 38. 7 142. 5 | 
December, 1925 - Hi net aC 65. 8 92. 5 33. 0 45. 2 143. 2 
cf | ot Eee: 55. 0 91.2 32.9 38. 2 138. 6 | 
December, 1926...............------ 59. 8 88. 9 32. 6 43. 7 137. 9 | 
("4 th RASS Ope 50. 4 86. 8 32. 2 32.8 136. 7 
December, 1927... ..-- \: GEN i 52.5 86. 2 31.8 34.3 134. 1 











Jacksonville, Fla. 






































BR eae 10.3 10.5 16.9 (2) 15.1 
ae 17.6 33. 7 118.2 2.3 43.4 | 
EE Eee ss S 50. 8 71.9 118.7 15.1 73. 7 
i. isc: cs Knee wecdweres 76. 2 130. 5 5.9 55. 2 126. 5 | 
I ae. orn aes dahetadictce ane 74. 2 139. 8 9.7 49. 2 140. 0 
RS ae 80.9 217. 2 22. 0 64.1 186. 2 
- eee 90. 1 234. 0 28. 9 72. 6 224. 2 
PR PE cndebchwansacuceata 65. 6 209. 3 34.1 92. 6 222. 3 
a reece 32. 6 167. 5 36. 5 80. 7 182. 7 
December, 1921_.......__-- Jiawei 40. 6 117.9 38. 3 68. 9 134. 9 
this wotenctesseweckund 30. 6 99. 9 35.3 58.9 115.3 
lS eee 34.8 99.3 35.1 65. 7 127.1 | 
June, 1928. .....- aah Riko ena Gaeadged 32.0 101.1 34.3 63. 6 137.9 
ES ee 39.9 104. 5 33. 4 75.1 139. 4 
SNS ota dinabdacevuwd shies 30. 2 102. 7 33. 3 72.1 132. 9 
Se ae 40. 0 94. 6 33. 5 72.9 132. 4 
(ES eaeren 41.8 94.0 33. 5 69. 3 134. 0 
SEs se 58. 3 93. 6 55.3 87.1 135. 6 | 
I tiehind as napictictbacanaeaunue 53.4 93. 4 66. 6 95.3 134. 7 
pl Se Fe 53. 5 90. 9 69. 9 91. 2 128. 1 
I i hs ti an oi ce age 45.0 88. 0 57.2 87.8 126. 0 
December, Be heiskins cod: social nindiaaidebina tee 41.3 85. 4 51.2 84. 0 124. 6 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
I og bic n wna vckabnaioses 14,1 2.8 12.7 0. 4 6.3 | 
EP 4 14.3 12.5 2.3 23. 1 
SR ae cere 33. 4 45. 0 1.6 10.4 56. 4 
PE 6 ccntcecmunceun nesta 61.8 109. 1 4.4 18.3 118.5 
; ee ee aye 60. 7 123.3 8.7 18.6 134. 2 
i = Oe ee 71.0 167. 6 26.8 35. 3 175. 5 
(a ree” 90. 8 184. 5 42.6 53. 5 202. 2 
pS eee 62. 7 166. 6 71.4 53. 5 202. 2 
SE hi asin tlirhdenimeiauaaes 33. 2 127.4 85.3 52.7 156. 6 
I, Ph nec ctenanscocounn 38. 4 94.3 90. 1 52.7 143. 2 
tld tein g sat ddweteswiccnib 30. 6 81.3 95. 6 39.1 128. 8 
I I os ccacn coccscseeenite 39. 4 78. 0 94.8 35. 6 138. 1 
i ciel dick ic esdins ti than: diester aimee 36. 2 82. 5 97.7 33. 7 153. 6 
SS ee 42.1 83. 0 100. 9 34.1 152. 0 
et hee cna knkhadoone wee 35. 2 81.4 99. 4 33. 6 136. 1 
BPG Gis occ decdcesescse 38. 8 80. 4 93. 3 34.4 137.7 
I Mii ath odices nc tdgthiiwnecuwe 44.1 79.0 83. 6 34. 0 133. 9 
pS EE ee 48.7 77.7 73. 7 34. 4 133. 7 
. ae 39.9 75.7 67.4 34.1 126. 7 
pO Re eee 44.7 75. 2 61.7 34.8 123. 8 
| SV aS 2 40. 4 74.0 59.9 61.0 120. 4 
ae ae 40. 4 71. 6 57.7 56. 8 118. 6 
1 Decrease 2 No change. 
[434] 
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414, TO 
a 
All 
AS ller 
Decem 
—. Decembe 
3 103 sem be 
4 | 164 cembe 
y 449 une, 191 
6 757 sem be 
} 80,9 une, 1924 
2 101.7 Necembe 
‘ 1129 fay, 192 
) 14.0 ecembe 
8 70.7 une, 192: 
U 73.6 Decembe 
0) 65.9 lune, 1923 
0 6&4 ecem ber 
") 67.2 une, 1924 
2 70.8 December 
5 65,0 June, 1925 
0 70.5 December 
8 7.1 June, 192¢ 
0 743 December 
.4 £9, 2 Dune, 1927 
8 0.6 Decembel 
f 66.3 - 
t's) 67.9 
J Decembe 
3 | 13 Jecembe 
7 147 Decembe 
6 41.6 Jecembe 
5, 71.5 une, 191! 
g 71.5 ecembe 
9 101.5 June, 192 
81 1185 Decembe 
6 106.2 May, 192 
, 58 D mbe 
3 | 75.1 June, 192 
5 | 65.7 Decem be 
7 | 67.8 June, 192 
9 | 677 Decembe 
6 | 71.9 June, 192 
0 | 67.3 Decembs 
1 70.4 une, 197 
| 70.9 Decembi 
3 | 81.7 une, 19 
5) SLs Decemb 
71 813 une, 19: 
75,7 Bp Decemb 
73.0 
y 1.9 
7 7.7 
g | 28.9 
(0) | 52.0 
| 68.1 
9 | 85.3 
6} 10.7 
6 | 96,7 
8 | 78.7 
f 76, 
_ 725 
2 74.5 
& 75.1 
78.8 
{ 7i.1 
, 75.4 
' 74.9 
6 | 7.4 
as "9 
(| Bs 
y) 71.5 
70.6 
— 
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Mobile, Ala. 


CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING 
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» DECEMBER, 1914, TO 











Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 























































vate ‘ | Fuel and House- Miscel- All 
Food — Rent light furnishing laneous | items 
goods | 
“oes ‘=e — —  —— a 
seceeesoooooseror= 11.0 2.0 | 11.9 (2) 4.1 10,4 | 10.4 
_-covsilebebinenineed 19. 9 9.0 14.3 8.8 15.3 13.8 | 13.8 
_covescnanenaneniss 57.3 38. 8 13.6 27. 1 42.8 43. 2 | 43.2 
woneneneeerrennen-- 80. 6 86. 0 11.2 57. 1 108. 3 72. 4 | 714 
BES 83. 6 94. 0 11.9 66. 6 113.9 | 75.3 | 76.6 
PRESS SE hI 98.4) 123.7 29. 6 75. 6 153. 3 87.0 | 94.5 
elated 110.5 137. 4 34. 6 86. 3 177.9 100. 3 | 107.0 
woe a nee ree nena ene 73. 5 122. 2 53. 6 122. 3 175. 4 100. 7 | 93.3 
pan eneeeceses------ 39. 1 90. 6 53.3 | 102.1 140.7| 96.9} 73.8 
eee ccesersecnsces= 42. 4 57.7 49.9 | 98. 2 116.9 94.3 63. 6 
ce ue 33. 2 49.7 47.7 | 84. 4 97.8 87.5 55.6 
awtiihaindehaiakeneaall 39. 1 50. 8 43.8 | 96.4 97.9} 91.0 58.8 
Se Sana 37.7 51.8 42.5 | 93. 3 114. 0 89.8 58.6 
icici 44.7 55. 4 42.6) 98.1 114.8] 91.3 62.6 
ssciicntaaei 33.4 54.3 41.4] 91.4 109. 3 93. 7 58. 0 
sailed 49.7 53. 4 40.9} 90.2 107. 2 94.3 63.9 
ejtdonaed 50. 3 52.0 40.1 | 85.6 104. 3 95. 5 63.9 
on ee ees 59. 0 49.4 40. 4 | 89. 1 103. 7 | 102. 0 68. 5 
nde a 53. 1 49. 5 39. 7 94. 6 100.8 | 102.2 66. 2 
ain ae 58. 0 48.8 40. 5 97.7 96. 4 102. 2 68. 1 
- wick Slaw eis beta 52.0 47.6 40. 4 | 91.8 97.2 102. 4 65. 3 
BREE SSS SOT 51.1 47.6 41.9} 93.5 97.2 104. 0 65. 6 
New York, N. Y. 

December, 1915. .....-nncacccescesa= 1.3 4.8 | 10.1 10.1 8.4 2.0 | 2.0 
Desember, 1016... ...nncdeccinonmbetvetie 16.3 22.3 11 11.0 27.6 | 14.9 14.9 
December, 1017.......ccecosecosoues 55. 3 54. 2 2.6 19.9 | 56.5 | 44.7 44.7 
Rember 1018... cssitetaussnesbene 82. 6 131.3 6.5 45. 5 | 126.5] 70.0 77.3 
ag SRE it renee 75.3 151. 6 13.4 45. 4 | 136.6} 75.1 79.2 
December, 1019.......sotbkaaninaendaalh 91.0] 219.7 23. 4 50. 6 | 172.9} 95.8 103.8 
ee. 100)... .....«ncenieeneneee 105. 3 241.4 32. 4 60. 1 5. 1 111.9 119.2 
Ressssber, 2000. ......caciitadinsineiseense 73. 5 201. 8 38. 1 87. 5 | 185. 9 116.3 101.4 
On SRE eee 42. 5 159. 5 42. 2 95.9 | 156. 5 117.6 | 81.7 
3 MammDecember, 1921..........-..-.-.-..- 51.8 117.8 53.7 90. 7 132. 0 116. 9 | 79.3 
et CRE ae 40. 0 103. 0 55.7 89. 0 118.3 112.8 70.7 
Deemer, 1952.....sdaciéscsosnedduskd 49.5 98. 3 56. 7 95. 7 121. 6 111. 6 74.2 
‘ “' Cas Ine oer 44.4 100. 7 59. 4 89. 1 130. 3 110.8 72.6 
. Desmber, 1983... .....cuuocmenasataal 52. 0 102. 7 62. 4 94, 2 131. § 113. 5 77.3 

me 004. ....<.. cautiteeeeeem ane 41.1 100. 7 64. 5 88. 8 121. 15. 2. 
; mien, 1G... scien aee eee 50. 0 97.7 ei. 1 08. 3 19 4 116, 7 76.5 

Ss Ee ERAS ae 48.9 97.5 .8 ’ . 6 6.9 75. 
; Sesmber, 1006... ..a:tiighitespideasbiaaell 62. 6 95.9 69. 5 126. 0 110.4 118, 2 83, 2 
. OE ae ae 56. 0 94. 7 69. 5 95. 9 106. 6 117.3 78.6 
g MmmmDecember, 1926...............-.... 59. 1 93.7 70. 2 96. 1 106.0 | 117.5 80. 0 
“Sl Seo) sens 54.0 92. 9 70. 2 92. 2 | 102. 5 119.0 77.8 
December, 1927...........-...-.---- 57.5 91.4 70. 2 96. 0 | 102. 9 | 118.8 | 79.1 

\ | 
Norfolk, Va. 

9 Deowmber, 1018... ...ciisssenklaenitiac 0.8 0.8 0.1 (2) 0.6 | 0.6 0.6 
7 eeemnber, 1096. 5 ail etn. 22. 4 6.0 11,7 17.0 8.7 14.7 14.7 
J meemaber, 1017... cc actteidnnstsnaiel ial 63. 9 31.6 11,7 33.3 39.0; 45.2 45.2 
0 peemmiber, 19018... odie teas 86. 2 94. 6 39. 0 74.6 105. 5 | 76.8 80.7 
a i 89.8 104. 8 46.5 69. 7 110.7 83.7 87.1 
3 mesomiber, 1919... cele 91.5 158. 4 63.3 89.9 143.6 | 97.5 107.0 
i SE a 107. 6 176. 5 70. 8 110. 6 165. 0 108.4 122. 2 
i pone, IGG. . .nsititiieateliieaat ail 76.3 153. 6 $0 S 1m 9 ms 48. 3 168.0 

a Oa 45.4 121. 6 6 7.4 29. 5. ’ 
vember, 100 i 43.4 90. 2 93. 4 91.6 106. 1 109. 3 79.2 
eo, 1008. ee 33. 5 77.6 88. 1 87.7 88. 4 100. 8 69. 5 
eee Th RR ee 38.6 73. 2 77.2 108. 5 L 2 | =< one 

l e { 2 : . . . 
December, 1038-22727] AF) gas| G20| ‘s9| i098| tona| 724 
me, 20006, ee ee 33. 1 78. 6 64. 2 94.4 100. 1 103. @ 68. 4 
eeemnber, 1996. se 46.0 75.4 59. 4 99. 1 10s 1 108.4 73 H 

teak ig ES 47.9 74.7 58. 4 96.7 . ; 
December, 1925.......... 000 60.8 74.0 53.0} 107.9 96.8 | 103.8 76.4 
me, 000. ee ee 56. 0 73. 0 52. 1 102. 1 93.7 | 100.5 73.1 
Deeember, 1926__........-------00e- 58.7 72. 8 49.2} 109.6 90.4} 103.7 74.6 
me, 1007. ee ee 54.7 71.1 45.9 96.8 88.9 114.9 73.9 
puember, 1997... ee ee 55. 5 70.9 43. 6 98. 2 88.5) 1125 73.4 
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? No change. 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMR 
DECEMBER, 1927—Continued 


Philadelphia, Pa. 















































Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in 
Date | . House- 
| Food Clothing) Rent Fuel and furnishing 
light goods 
I as 0.3 3.6) 103] 108 6.9 
ee aes 18.9 | 16. 0 | 17 5.4 19.9 
OS aaa 54.4 51.3 | 2.6 21.5 49.8 
A a ee 80.7} 111.2] 8. ¢ 47.9 107.7 
i |e ws Sikes 75. 5 135. 9 | 11.3 43.3 117.8 
oS eee ee 87. 2 190. 3 | 16. 7 51.3 162.8 
0 SE eee 101.7 219. 6 | 28. 6 | 66. 8 187.4 
SS eee 68. 1 183. 5 | 38. 0 | 96. 0 183. 4 
OS ee eee 37.8 144. 7 | 44. 2 | 85. 6 35. 5 
December, 1921___..______. ee ae 43.9 104. 6 | 48.1 | 92. 0 101. 6 
| SE ee oer . 38. | 89. 5 | 49. 6 | 85.7 90. 0 
i a 43.4 87.6 52.9 93. 0 96. 9 
RS SEEN SIO | @7 87. 6 58. 1 89. 9 110. 8 
er SS | 45. 1 88.2| 66.9] 1022 111.6 
eee .| 39. 3 85. 5 | 72.4 91.7 102. 3 
7 ON Se eee 46.4 84. 4 75.3 94.8 100. 5 
a cus aroaneiel 51.3 83. 8 76. 0 87.0 98. 9 
December, 1925....------ abieaae erare: 62. 0 83. 6 | 77.1 100. 5 97.9 
I as arsenite ahaa 56. 6 82.5 rs 98. 3 93. 7 
December, 1926......-.---- win taaiecaee 61.2 80. 3 77.3 98. 5 92. 3 
aa sacle 53.8 79. 2 75.3 89. 4 RR. 6 
December, 1927.......---- EES 55.9 77.4 72. 1 90. 5 87.7 
Portland, Me. 
ee ee ee 12.0 2.1 0.2 0.4 6. 2 
SN E., .occnatienesenaadiae } 18. 6 9. 7 .6 11.4 20. 9 
Se een 49.8 32.8 2.4 28.9 43.5 
NS Bcc cnewkichvnsecenen 86.8 85.8 2. 5 67.7 110.8 
(aS 80.6 | 103.8 5.7 58.4 126. 4 
ee ee | 91.9 148. 5 10.7 69.8 163.7 
| SRS: | 114.5] 165.9 14.5 83. 9 190. 3 
eee ES 78. 7 147.8 20. 0 113.5 191. 2 | 
0 a 46. 7 116.3 23. 1 96. 8 152. 2 
Se ee. 54.8 88. 1 26. 6 99. 5 123. 6 
I s incthnn tliatannanwinneewh 39. 9 76. 7 24.8 96. 1 108. 1 
eee 49. 1 74.8 30. 7 94.7 114. 2 
SE Se eens 45.3 77.3 27.3 94.9 129. 7 | 
Nk RS ree 52. 3 76. 7 31.7 100. 0 130. 2 | 
i gol rales dateinceniacdoniee 44. 1 75.4 27.4 96. 2 126.7 | 
December, 1924....._.--- ‘ ecnaiciedaeae §2. 4 75. 0 28. 8 99. 6 126. 0 
EEE a a ae } 52. 2 75. 0 25. 5 95.8 126. 0 
ES EEE el ne are 64. 5 74.0 24.4 100. 3 126.9 
Ss (er os natanatiae 58. 7 71.7 23. 7 100. 5 121.7 
oS Series oe 63. 3 70.3 23. 8 102. 9 120.8 
OE ae 59. 4 | 67.6 23. 6 98. 6 118.8 
a ee er | 60. 0 | 66. 8 | 23. 0 102. 2 118.4 
Portland, Oreg. 
| ECR LTE | 13.8 | 3.0 110.9 11.0 24 
oS aa ee ce 9.8 15. 8 119.6 3.4 18. 0 
SO TINE a ctcncitinniansugnaniia 42. 2 44.4 1 22.2 20. 2 54. § 
SS a eres ee 70. 6 96. 6 12.3 30.9 109. 0 | 
a ae eee 67.1 115. 5 20. 1 31.3 122. 1 
0 eee a 81.6 142.1 27.7 42.3 145. 1 | 
SE ere ee | ta 158. 6 33. 2 46.9 183. 9 
CI MIE,  onciadacaseoncuninale 60. 9 122. 1 36.9 65.9 179. 9 
a ean inalh 26. 0 91.2 42.9 67.1 148. 0 
Ek ES eee eee 33. 1 65. 3 43.3 59. 4 121.9 
a iia ee aclaencinell 26. 5 53. 2 43.3 50.3 101. 9 | 
OS 34.3 54.9 43. 6 65. 7 102. 9 | 
Sadia tnccdanaescceeasnd 29. 5 61.3 42. 5 61.3 109. 8 | 
SS eee 35. 1 61.8 42.7 67.1 109. 0 | 
a ee oe 28. 5 61. 1 43.3 55. 5 102. 2 | 
SP ER ce cctacncesscoacmsvaa 36. 1 59. 2 42.9 62. 4 102. 2 | 
CS EE See 40. 6 7.6 40.9 52.2 98. 6 
POL... sccdakicncuonacdmoe 43. 2 57.0 40. 1 60. 0 100. 6 | 
SS ee 38. 6 56. 5 37.9 50. 9 95. 2 | 
"See 40. 6 54.0 33. 5 61.9 90.7 | 
sume, 1087......... ae eT es 39. 2 53. 2 30. 3 56. 9 87.8 
eet 37. 5 51.1 26. 9 65. 7 86. 1 | 




















1 Decrease. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING 
HANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO 


DECEMBER, 1927—Continued 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif. 





Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 


| | House- ,; 
| P : _—_ 
Food |Clothing) Rent i furnishing oe soos 
goods 7 , . 


14.3 2! , 10.1 | 6. ‘i7 

9. 6 5 | 2.% 4.6 21. 8.3 
35. 9 | 43. 6 4. 14. 4 | 48. : 28. 6 
66. 109. 3. § 30. 103. 50. 5 
63. ¢ 134. 6 3. 5 28.9 | 116. 6 61.0 
74. 170. : 41.; 143, } 74. 7 
93. 191, ' 47.2 | 180. 79. 6 
64. § 175. ¢ 5. 66.3 | 175. 6 84.8 
33. ¢ 140. ¢ 21. 63.3 | 143. ¢ 
40. 106. ¢ 25. 65.3 | 113. 
31. 90. 7 29. 59. 5 | 104. ¢ 
38. 8 85. 30. 52. 5 105. 
34. 92. 33. 2. 6 116. 7 
42. ; 94. 36. 48, 116. 
35. 91. 38. 9. ¢ 113. 
42. 90. 39. ¢ od. £ 114, 
47. 6 90, £ ‘ 5A. < 115. 
53. 3 89. 7 50. 8 | 115. 
% ‘ SS. 4 39. 6 5 | 105. 

8. 85. 6 39. 5 51.0 | 104. 
45. 83. 38. 7.1 | 103. 
46. 82. 37. 8. 6 | 103. 
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Savannah, Ga. 
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Taste 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMB: 
DECEMBER, 1927—Continued i914, TO 


Washington, D.C. 


























































= . 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in ex), re for 
Date | House q 
Food Clothing! Rent ey furnishing Miscel- | ay 

goods : Us le hg 
| ar eee 0. 6 3.7 11.5 (?) 6.3 { ; ecern 
December, 1916..-..-.----.-----.--. 15.7; W2] 18:7 7.3 30. 5 Ee. I 
“| ee: 61. 1 60. 1 13.4 24.9 72.1 le Decelt 
Os Gee ee 90.9| 112.6 11.5 40.9 127.4 ,, fia rune, 1! 
I incccdthditasnnpescsensa 84.6) 109.5 114 41.8 126. 0 { L Decem! 
November, 1919..........-...-....-.| 98.3] 165.9 5.4 42.8 159. 3 »7| May, 1! 
at ca asporlttneshakinecnncsgn | 1084] 184.0 15. 6 53.7 196. 4 R2| wa Decem! 
December, 1920...............------ 79.0} 151.1 24.7 68. 0 194.0 so) ‘oe June, 1 
May, 1921..._.....__- 5 hae ONE 47.4| 115.9 28.8 57.1 149. 0 20| af Decemb 
ee 51.1 87. 1 30. 4 49.9 122. 4 Q aa June, 19 
_ <a a: 44.3 77.5 31.4 44.5 108. 1 | 7 rp Decemt 
NE EE 49. 2 74.8 32. 6 55. 1 112. 6 | 2 0) of June, 18 
SEEN RR 48.8 78.9 33. 9 51.2 129. 0 | 69 Decemt 
eee, 52.3 81.2 34.3 47.0 128. 8 | 19 £2 9 June, | 
SEE See 43.7 78.9 35. 7 42.9 124. 5 | 75. 0 9 Decem! 
NN oc ghiinn | 53.6 75.8| 36.7 44.9 125.2| 765! 41 Mem June, IS 
June, 1925 RSS EES. 57.2 75. 4 37.7 39. 8 119.8 | 640 Decem! 
——_ pene 65. 6 73. 5 40.3 48.7 115. 0 | 75. 4 67 9 June, 1! 
Ce SOLS Dies 63.3 73. 3 38. 6 41.7 112.6] 75.0 } Decem| 
SS eee 66.3 70.9 37.4 45.7 107. 5 | 0 ff 
June, 1927 Se aera Sere 55. 0 69. 2 36. 4 39. 3 104. 4 | 73.6 
DNS eo 57.9 67.0 33. 8 40.3 103. 2 | 73.8 60.8 





—— 


1 Decrease. 2 No change. 


Decem 
June, | 
Decem 
June, | 
Decem 
May, | 
Decem 
June, | 


Table 4 shows the changes in the cost of living from December, 
1917, to December, 1927, for 13 cities. The table is constructed in 
the same manner as the preceding one and differs from it only in the 
base period and in the length of time covered. 

















Decem 
TABLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, T0 el 
DECEMBER, 1927 ion 
Decen 
Atlanta, Ga. June, 
Decen 
— SCE aE EERE EESEenEsemeineeemeee ——- — June, 
Decen 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— June, 
» Decer 
Date 
House- ; 
| Food |Clothing) Rent /*Y8,8?4) furnishing ji). 0 jem 
goods | “~~ i 
EE Seer 19.0 29.1 14.0 17.0 24.9 14.8 
es sacle tines thscet ohagia rashes 18.0 40. 7 14.5 17.9 30. 1 21. 5 
I a weiicsddodnhie nalsioed aimed 27.9 66.9 32. 6 30. 8 49.9 7 
BR a ichliatk ve delogtinr Raat ics dopr cap ool 34. 0. 80. 5 40. 4 61.0 65. 0 4 f 
I IR creditors dipiniedgilrhione! 12.8 56. 5 73.1 66. 8 58. 4 7 
EN RG see ae a 18.9 35. 2 78. 8 56.1 38. 0 10. & 
I I dies ich escpciepcion tn ean ir 17,2 8.3 75.4 43.7 23. 0 9.7 
EE inital widindiadeebtinincaena 110.5 4 68. 1 39. 1 15. 2 4.8 
re 18.9 2.8 62. 7 57.6 17.4 
June, 1923 -- aradhls Rieta peeks eahdalirta 110.3 5.9 61.4 42.7 23.9 8 
SP, BE cco cdncaacosuccsnsan 16.3 6.9 62. 2 39.3 23. 5 
PS Ei A errs ee 110.2 5.7 60. 1 32.0 20. 4 
I i ina 15.5 4.9 56. 9 33. 1 20. 4 
June, 1925- ieicdamensibieadienal 11.2 4.5 55. 5 26. 2 19.9 
es cv cadchoinataeenain 6.5 4.3 49.3 34.7 18.8 
I ik aig web enne 4.5 3.9 44.4 36. 6 17.4 
— "> aa 4.3 2.9 42.1 46.0 15. 5 ; 
June, 1927. ..__-- aes ookimenteaeced! 4.1 at 41.5 31.7 14. 6 } 
“ “ eases 1.3 7 39. 5 38. 0 15.9 


























: ! Decrease. 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO 




























































































TABLE DECEMBER, 1927—Continued 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
Date House- ; 
al Fuel and Aor Miscel- All 
Food |Clothing} Rent light furnishing esses | femme 
goods 
ren wee 17.7 23.9 8.1 22.8 19. 4 13.8 17.0 
an. 1000... .--<<canneeeeeiennnneas 18.3 29. 8 12.8 31.9 20. 2 16.3 19.8 
omaha 1910. .cocaiaeauaeunnate 26. 5 57.6 34. 9 39. 8 45.1 26. 8 34.3 
ag RRS er 36.4 66. 4 40. 3 55. 3 55. 6 28.7 41.9 
§ Decam be ROME CAR ee 11.9 45.1 68. 5 74. 2 48. 1 30. 4 33.3 
See $001. __..-n-canaeaeaneeaane’ 19.1 24.8 77.4 54.3 32.0 33.8 22.1 
cman 1021. ...oassanuuseeniaieens 18,5 1.4 70.9 44.1 12.0 35.5 16.2 
ema RRR SET ES 113.1 16.1 67.0 25. 0 3.3 30. 4 10.7 
necam be 2 of 19.9 11.7 62.3 49.9 &.9 29. 6 13. 2 
ge RE OE Be 19.9 1.8 63. 1 40.7 17.8 28. 5 13.6 
comaber 1003. ...ccnckauiinds deawae 16.6 3.8 67.9 50. 2 19.7 27.2 16.0 
tune. 1924 3 112.6 £3 68. 6 40. 5 14.3 = 13.1 
eemeber 1994... ..cceeeasvar-eaeaas 13.1 1.6 68. 6 45.7 14.9 27.3 16.8 
ye RRR epee 1g 1.5 68.3 33.8 15. 5 7.2 16.9 
ecembar 1995... cicsielinnisbanae’ 4.5 1,3 68. 0 41.4 15.5 27.8 19. 2 
ng SRE PS 1.5 1.9 66. 5 41.0 13. 5 26.9 17.5 
Pesmaber, 1098_......cannvendicition 1.8 11.9 65.8 51.3 12. 4 26.9 17.8 
ome. 2007 . _ ._....<. ginal 13.1 13.1 64. 5 39. 6 11.2 26. 4 14.8 
December, 1927 deen ae 14.1 61.7 45.9 14.1 28. 5 15.7 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Nesember, 1918. .«..:asccsnduitiendeben oe 15.3 33.8 0.2 10.0 25.7 20. 4 17.3 
Tene 1810 |... ee 18. 1 48.3 8 5.6 30.5 21.8 21.1 
December, 1919_.........------ ee, 22.9 84. 2 12.8 11.0 51.1 40.3 35.2 
7 Tune 1000... -2.c0 ke eee 38. 7 96. 7 13.6 26. 9 75.5 47.6 47.1 
: December, 1920.....-.--. wee 10.3 73. 5 25.0 34.1 66.7 53. 4 34.7 
@ Mow 1001... cc een a | 17.4 49. 0 27.6 15.7 39. 7 52.3 21.7 
December, 103]... ..cccaienmatiae tuts 18.3 13.9 28. 5 42.4 22.3 47.3 15.3 
Jane, 1008... .....cadude oct oe 18.9 4.9 31.0 35. 2 15.8 44.0 12.7 
December, 1922... uiGikec tein sexes 110.4 5.5 35. 2 61.0 17.2 42.7 13.8 
Jane, 1908. . ..... 2. h tee ee 19.3 8.8 40. 7 51.9 24.3 42.8 15.5 
December, 1923 Be as 16.7 9. 2 45.6 53. 0 26. 2 43.3 17.7 
fine, 1004... .. cosa ee ae 110.2 6.4 49.3 39. 3 23.2 46.9 16.3 
December, 1004. oscuro 18.3 1.5 50. 1 44.5 23.2 §2.3 17.6 
Jone, 1006. . ... .:ccasok deed ee 1,9 1.2 51.2 61.1 23. 4 55.0 22.1 
Decstaber, 1906. ...ccuscces = 3.9 11,1 51.8 70.4 21.3 9.9 23.0 
Jane, 1006... ccc nee oe 2.7 14.2 54.8 62. 2 17.7 50. 5 22.6 
December, 1998. ciccmececsuncdeias 3.1 11.7 55.9 83. 6 16.9 56. 5 23.8 
Jane, 1087... ...ccsusde eee 3.9 12.3 56. 8 66.7 16. 1 50..0 23.3 
December, 1907 ...ccctstdcscabac eee | 11.0 13.9 57.9 66.9 16. 6 50. 0 21.3 
Denver, Colo. 
Desmmber, 1908... 2p i 20. 0 40.1 12.8 8.1 22. 6 14.8 20. 7 
Smee, 2010... ee 20. 7 53.2 21.8 8.4 31.3 17.7 25.3 
Detember, 1090. «cities scenes 26. 0 82. 1 33. 5 19. 6 46.3 32.3 38. 2 
mame, 100). ee 41.5 96.8 51.9 22.3 60. 2 35. 4 50.3 
December, 1000. . ee 7.9 78.3 69.8 47.1 58.9 38.8 38.7 
May, 0021... ee 113.1 53. 9 76.9 37.5 42.5 42.8 26.9 
Deetnber, 1988. oj ee ee 18.8 27.7 82. 6 39. 7 27.9 43.1 24.5 
fume, 1082. 88s ers 114.2 15.3 84.8 32.8 20. 4 38. 1 18.8 
Deamber, 1008. uk a ate 19.0 16.6 86.9 40. 7 21.2 37.6 21.6 
mm, 038... ee ee ee 111.5 16.9 85. 4 30. 4 26. 1 37.1 19.9 
December, 1923 cS EE, ERE 18.7 17.9 88. 9 37.2 27.0 26.8 22.1 
June, 1924 ness 113.5 16. 1 84. 4 19.7 23.8 35. 1 17.8 
December, 1924 it 17.8 15. 1 84.0 25. 4 24. 2 35. 6 20. 2 
June, 192% Se SS Sey 15.3 14.5 82. 5 27.0 24.8 35. 6 21.1 
December, 1088... ee 11.3 13. 1 78.5 37.4 25. 2 35. 6 22. 5 
oume, 1908 = ee 13.8 12.4 71.9 25.3 24. 2 35. 1 19.7 
December, 1926..........2-.---..-- 13.0 11.8 65. 5 38. 1 23.5 36. 6 20. 4 
ean gg ARE. I 12.8 10. 1 61.2 20. 8 22.9 36. 1 18.4 
veenber, 1007 ce en ae 16.9 8.9 58.3 32.9 21.2 34. 2 16.6 
1 Decrease 
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TABLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBE| 


December, 1918- 


June, 1919__. 
December, 1919 
June, 1920_. 
December, 1920 
May, 1921... 
December, 1921 
June, 1922_- 
December, 1922 
June, 1923_- 
December, 1923 
June, 1924_. 
December, 1924 
June, 1925. 


December, 1925___- 


June, 1926. __- 


December, 1926. 


June, 1927_ 


December, 1927- 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 








- 
| 

















Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in ex; 








December, 1918 
June, 1919_____- 


December, 1919__- 


June, 1920... _- 


December, 1920. 


May, 1921... : 
December, 1921 
June, 1922. __ 
December, 1922 
June, 1923_._- 


December, 1923_- 


June, 1924. _- 


December, 1924- F 


June, 1925_____- 
December, 1925 
June, 1926___- 
December, 1926 
June, 1927. _- 
December, 1927 








December, 1918___- 


June, 1919___- 


December, aan be 
June, 1920_...___-_- A 


December, 1920 
May, 1921.._-. 


ON reer 


June, 1922. _- 


December, 1922... _- 


June, 1923_. 
December, 1923 
June, 1924_. 
December, 1924 
June, 1925_- 


December, 1925_._- 


June, 1926__- 
December, 1926 
June, 1927__ 
December, 1927- 








1 Decrease. 

















House- 
Food (Clothing) Rent +o’ furnishing 
i . goods 
RD Tene es AA 32. 4 | .6 19. 8 18.9 
40. 1 | 6 16. 7 24.8 
73. 8 .6 7.3 48. 4 | 
87.9 9 45. 6 67. 5 | 
Pe 72. 3 .9 60. 3 63. 0 
45.8 .4 49.4 35. 3 
16. 2 3.8 42.5 22. 5 
7.9 .3 44.9 13. 7 
8.6 1 73. 4 16. 7 
11.6 .6 54.9 23. 2 
13. 4 i 41.5 24. 0 
' 11.9 5 38. 2 21. 4 
4. 10. 4 3. 7 41.5 21.5 
2. 9.8 1 33. 9 20. € 
4. 7.5 hae 44.9 21.8 
2. 7.4 .3 33. 9 20. 6 
2. 5.4 . 5 47. 19.9 
3. 5.9 .6 34. 6 18. 0 
NEG 11, 4.3 | 4] 34.2 17.5 
| 
Kansas City, Mo. 
.3 40. 7 18. 0 31.1 
a a 5. 1 44.8 9. 6 37.9 
i dk ital aw needs .5 89. 9 27.5 61.8 
| .9 104. 5 35. 2 73. 0 
ae baat 21 76.3 55. 1 68.7 
.3 | 52. 3 43. 3 50. 0 
a= 1. 6 24. 1 42.6 26. 2 
113.5 15.9 36.3 11.6 
112.0 14. 6 40. 2 12. 1 
112.5 14. 5 36. 1 22. 5 
110.2 15.2 36. 7 22. 6 
112.7 13.3 34. 5 16.8 
8 12.0 32. 9 16. 1 
: 13.9 11.4 32. 8 15. 6 
2.0 9. 2 32. 3 14. 1 
.5 8.7 29. 4 12.8 
tke 6.3 33. 5 10.8 
12.2 5.4 29. 8 8.6 
16.8 3.7 29. 0 ee I 








Memphis, Tenn. 
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2 No change, 
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tz 4.-CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
TAB DECEMBER, 1927—Continued 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for— 
| 
Date House- | 
— Fuel and ‘hing | Miscel- All 
Food Clothing Rent light furnishing ianenes | seman 
goods | 
¢ GR el AiR oa 
. » 2018 a ee 17.7 33.5} 10.1 14.7 18.1] 123 15. 
pee 1919. 21.4 40. 1 12.0 13. 4 23.6| 15.9 18.8 
academe 2010. . 5 <cietecnceeanae 34. 1 67.0 8.0 22. 4 45.6| 25.4] 32.7 
a 50. 0 76.7 10.7 36. 9 65.5 | 31.3] 43. 4 
eens <I EET EE 13.0 63.6 | 36.8 60. 3 65.8 | 37.6 | 35.7 
17.9 41.0} 39.0 52.8 | 43.3] 37.9| 23.7 
14.9 143] 46.7 50. 2 7.9 37. 4 | 20.7 
ee oben ae 16.0 7.9 44. 6 43.7 21.4 32. 6 | 17.3 
Rls 15.3 6.5 46. 8 47.0 22.5) 32.6| 18.0 
Fae 16.4 92} 425] 44.9 2.7) 328 | 37.4 
|: ORES 14.7 9.3 47.4 45. 6 2.2| 32.0] 18.8 
sesame 17.9 7.4 44,7 42.2 22.8 31.3 | 16. 2 
iremteekae 14.3 5.6 44.9 43. 2 23.3 31. 2 | 17.3 
SAE 2 1.8 4.9 40. 7 40.9 23.2} 31.1] 17.6 
a 6.9 4.4 41.0 42. 6 22.1) 30.6 | 20.3 
ng RET ORGS ao 5.8 3.4 36.8 45.9 19.9 32. 8 | 19.6 
ee RE SS ea 2.3 2.5 36. 1 | 46. 6 17.0 33. 5 | 18. 2 
sg SIRRRR 2 SERIL SS 4.1 1.1 30. 2 44.3 15. 1 | 32. 6 | 17.2 
om a EE SDAA AE TS () | 11.4 29.9 45.6 14.9} 33.0 | 15.4 
New Orleans, La. 
Dovaien, WR 6 16.6| 36.8 (2) 19.7 23.8 5.9 7.9 
June, 1919 2, ae. 0.1 20. 8 30. 0 7.5 20.7 
December, 1919...........-.....---- 21.1 83. 2 10.8; 24.7 57.7 35. 1 33.9 
June, 1920 a ieee Ae > 28. 6 94.9 | 12.9 | 36.3 75.9 42.8 41.9 
epee, SMD. ok oooh oh cde sccnceace 10.7 69. 4 39.7| 41.5 | 63.9 57. 1 36. 7 
“5 RR) be PER ad 110.7 45. 0 46.7| 29.2] 47.7 58. 2 23.8 
December, 1921.............---.---- 19.3 24.9 57.9| 40.4 | 28. 5 60. 2 22.7 
June, 1932 OF ‘ 112.8 15. 6 58.5} 33.4 | 17.9 58. 6 18.9 
December, 1922 ai ; 110.5 16. 2 54.7 38. 5 | 26. 2 51.9 18.6 
June, 1923 GEE TES 1 13.2 17.8 55. 5 32. 9 | 34.8 50. 1 | 17.7 
December, 1923...........---------- 18.7 19. 5 57. 4 37. 1 | 33. 6 50. 3 20. 2 
ee Ee Dae 114.6 18. 6 57.1] 32.9] 29. 2 48.7 16.8 
December, 1924........__- SS a ee 57.2| 36.2 | 30. 0 48. 7 20. 6 
pay” Raphi cays | %67) 17.0 57.0| 33.7 | 27.0 48.3 20. 2 
Desert, 0B iF bt cece 9 15.9 56.8| 34.2 27.5 47.9 2.7 
June, 1926 2 eae ao 152] 157) 587.0| 396] 26.6) 46.7 20. 1 
December, 1926... ..--_- j 11.6 15.6 56.2| 43.8 25. 0 47.4 | 21.7 
Joie, WET... ca cdel , 13.9 13. 4 56.0| 38.5 21.8 48. 6 | 20.3 
December, 1927._- 14.9 13.4 56.2| 38.5 21.8} 485] 19.9 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
l | 
December, 1918...............--.--- 18.8) 35.9 7.6| 92] 26. 3 16.3 | 19.8 
ay 16. 2 45.3 13. 5 | 9.4 34. 1 16.7 21.8 
December, 1919 25. 1 82. 8 15. 5 | 9.8 63. 1 28.3 36. 2 
eee aE: EPICENTER 36. 5 91.3 34.9} 31.7 77.4 41.2 49. 1 
December, 1920... j 14.3 75.4 35.0 | 64.4 78. 1 46.3] 39.3 
Mey, LOB... -nibciedlaene- P 18.8 50. 7 55.5} 59.8 58. 2 48. 6 | 27.7 
December, 1921_.......... 15.6 23. 6 55.3| 66.2 31.6 48.0 | 22.8 
agg a ng EE DY ER EL 112.2 17.3 56.7| 66.0 20. 1 43. 4 | 17.8 
eee Se TE 15.4 13.1 | 56.7 72.8 25. 1 42. 8 | 20. 1 
June, 1923... 15.4) 148] 60.4] 684) 29. 4 44.1 | 21.3 
December, 1008... ..-...- 121; 149] 607| 76.9} 29. 0 43. 1 | 22.9 
UN TI a ee co a 17.5) 137) 71.8) 748! 29. 0 45. 3 | 22. 4 
ene, ION 124) U2] 721 92. 2 29. 8 46. 6 | 24.9 
June, 1635. ~-e-| 4.23] M1] 12) 912) 27.7) 46.7) 26.0 
ecember, 1925. axe 62) 105] 752) 99] 28. 0 46. 8 | 28.5 
Tynes 1906 ann snnnnnnennenen 26) 7.8| 75.4] 880| 25.3] 46.1) 26.2 
lg oS SA Ses 5. 6 | 5.5| 75.0| 91.9 | 24.3 46. 4 | 27.2 
Dae 1827. ==. 2.2 | 5.2) 74.7| 888 22. 6 46.3 25.4 
ecember, 1997... 2.0... 1.4 3.8 74.4} 88.0) 21.9 46. 2 24.8 
—— 





1 Decrease. 


2 No change. 
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TaBLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBE)._ 39)- 
DECEMBER, 1927—Continued ‘ahi, TO 


Richmond, Va. 























































































Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in ex)» re for 
Date | House 7 
Food |Clothing) Rent |* eo furnishing el-| yl 
goods 1S | items 
p SES ET ee me 20. 5 33. 8 1.0 11.8 26.3 10 P 
5 eS ae 20. 6 42.3 3. 6 11.4 28. 6 - ~ ; 
on nnoncanenninh | ie 78. 6 9.8 18.7 55. 9 ty) ae 
NR | 36.1 93. 6 12.5 36. 1 75. 4 > 4 a 
. 11.9 69. 0 25. 9 62. 2 70. 0 0 ; 
CE es h shnctegettdeasmnsnee 17.4| 43.8) 29.4] 47.1 48. 8 871 on 
December, 1921. _.........------- | 21.2 34.1] 46.8 33. 0 R41 tay 
ie conttendnossancuaiion | 17.8 12.9 34. 5 33. 4 7.6 : aa 
December, 1022..................... | 16.3 10. 6 35. 3 54. 2 29. 4 44 
I 17.2 12.5 35. 7 52. 7 40. 0 ) 149 
ears | oe 12.9 39. 4 61. 2 40. 5 { 7 
il a RRR EE 111.3 11.9 39. 5 49. 1 7.8 | 8 at 
December, 1034....................- | 123 8.9 41.3 47.9 38. 5 7 ig 
RRR tet | 424 8.6 41.4 41.2 $8.2 36.0] ie 
= Sane | 4.8 8.4 40. 4 53. 6 39. 2 | 1] Hi 
EN ehiikislenhialnnindnnennaratte 1.6 8.1 39. 6 51. 0 38.1] 40.8 197 
December, 1926._-------------- === | 9 7.0| 360] 61.4 36.7| 40.8] 99 
I 11,2 5.8 34. 0 51.9 35.61 40.9 iT4 
December, 1927_..........-..------- | 12.9 5.3 31.1 54. 2 35.3 0.9| tee 
. Beptenn 
Decem 
St. Louis, Mo. 
SS ene en | 18.0 32. 4 2.7 4.8 21.8 ’ Tt, 
EES Re REET EE eat 16. J 39. 3 3.8 3.7 2.5 7 17.9 
SS REE | 2S 78.1 16. 8 8.2 52.9 ) 49 
SAAT SPCR LR BETES | 46.2 89. 7 29.8 19. 6 73. 1 7 48.9 
RN | 8.8 70. 0 42.4 42. 6 70. 2 43, 2 35.4 
May, 1921_______ RCL IENES EBACE | 110.1 43.8 52. 5 30. 9 43.5 12 | R | 
~<a | 111.6 17.2 63. 8 33. 4 19.2 40. 6 15 
ne MRS SS aa a ee 112.1 7.9 65. 7 32. 3 12. 8 2 1h. 
a eres 19.5 6.3 68. 0 48. 9 14.9 33. 4 | 17.0 
nd 111.5 9.0 74.6 30. 8 29. 8 3.4) nT 
BS 5 cin cs pines eliiteane anita 17.5 9.6 79. 5 32. 1 30. 5 35.8 20.6 
a MRR Sa 111.4 8.6 83. 4 21.6 26. 2 5.71] 188 
RT a. 16.5 7.9 83. 4 24. 6 27.4 5.8) 
Oh A ET 12.5 7.4 85. 2 19. 5 28. 0 6.6) 24 
December, 1925.......<.......-.---- 3.4 6.9 85. 4 26. 9 7.9 7.0] 20 
eune, 166.........-.. caaininelse'eteeeae alia 2.8 6.8 84.7 18.3 7.1 36.6) Al 
I a cae eee 2.0 7.0 83. 2 38.9 22.7 6.6) 5 
I | 1.2 4.4 81.0 34.0 22.3 36.51 Ba 
pa ET eS se 12.3 3.4 78.3 34.3 23. 3 36.9 21.4 
Scranton, Pa. 
ee I i intinnocncnmiie dion 21.3 34.4 0.5 24.7 7.0 21.4 21.9 
a RAR DA 2 18.1 49. 6 6.2 25.7 35. 6 24.9 25.0 
ee 26. 9 82. 1 2.4 31.5 48. 9 7 37.1 
sl eon RRR: 41.4 97.7 17.2 43. 5 62.8 17.9 51.5 
SS RRR 17.8 76. 5 18. 5 67.3 62. 0 50. 4 39.1 
(RE RES ae 14.0 54.3 41.5 62. 8 48. 6 5A. | 32 
(| SI 4.1 29. 1 44.6 67. 1 30. 7 52.4 26.3 
at RRR A SS, eae 16.7 24. 2 52.8 68. 0 24. 2 49.9 20.9 
CEE EES Se 20. 7 53. 6 68. 6 28. 5 19 22.4 
iS RT A Res 15.1 21.7 59. 0 65. 2 34.7 224 
/ NS SRR ee 2 23. 2 60. 8 75.3 34.9 25.8 
ins, newindian 18.7 22.2 67. 6 68. 9 31. 6 24 
SS ERED 11.6 21.1 68. 6 75.7 34. 6 25.8 
etek dtnimnnoncncwgnated 1.4 20.3 71.0 70.3 33. 9 27.0 
December, 1925..................... 9.6 20. 2 70. 5 99.8 33. 9 32.0 
dk ecihenicigciinclommamll 4.7 19. 5 71.4 77.8 34. 4 29.0 
a) eee 6.7 18.3 72.4 78.5 33.7 ae 
nih incepta: aamranaisedle 4.2 17.2 73.1 71.4 32.4 3. 
ER MD verter nsisticsmnse suena 5.0 16.3 73.4 75.3 32. 1 Bo 
1 Decrease. 
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1No change. 
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owing table shows the increase in each item of expenditure 


ted States from 1913 to December, 1927. These figures 


marization of the figures for the 32 cities, the results of 


‘ear in the preceding tables, but computed on a 1913 base. 






































BLE 5« \NGES IN COST OF LIVING os UNITED STATES, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 
Per cent of increase over 1913 in expenditure for— 
Date House- 7 
Cloth- Fuel and see | Miseel-| All 
Food ing Rent | light | — | laneous | items 
g Ss | 
December, 1914..---------n-------- 5.0 1.0 (1) 1.0 4.0 | 3.0 3.0 
December, 1915..-------eeenennnon=- 5.0 4.7 1.5 1.0 10. 6 7.4 5.1 
ieee 1016 nee) ee 26. 0 20. 0 2.3 8.4 277.8| 13.3 18.3 
» 1017... nee aes 57.0 49. 1 1 24.1 50.6 | 40.5 42.4 
camer, 1918... onbucceiaanecanene 87.0 105. 3 9.2 47.9 113.6 | 65.8 74.4 
June, 1919- EE ee 84. 0 114. 5 14. 2 45.6 125.1 | 73.2 77.3 
Reemmber, 1919__.----.-sasangeining 7.0) 168.7 25.3 56.8 163. 5 90. 2 99. 3 
Song, 1900... ...---nsusnauneneneene 119. 0 187. 5 34.9 71.9 192.7} 101.4 116. 5 
Pesenber, 1990. ....-0san<anensiledeies 78.0! 158.5 51.1 94.9 185.4 | 108.2 100. 4 
ey, 1901 ...------asnaueenuaianneniid 44.7| 122.6 59. 0 81.6 147.7} 108.8 80. 4 
Deleusher, 1921 . nc culsiaaeaceenad 53.1; 92.1 60. 0 80.9 124.7 | 107.8 77.3 
December, 1021... ..-cnnoneuatoenicns 49.9} 84.4 61.4{; 81.1 118.0} 106.8 74.3 
Rasdh, 1002. . ....nownacidonaunent 38.7} 75.5 60.9 | 75.8 106.2} 103.3 66. 9 
Sone. 1922... ..-.---<-<eccuenwseaenee 40.7 | 72.3 60. 9 | 74. 2 102.9; 101.5 66.4 
a tamber, 1032. ...«.0ciacsaaeees 39. 7 | 71.3 61.1} 83.6 102.9} 101.1 66. 3 
ecsmber, 1022. .....<ndiensecelieenes 46. 6 71.5 61.9| 86.4 108.2 | 100.5 69. 5 
Mord. 1008. . ......cudaacollaeeeeeine 41.9 74. 4 62.4 | 86.2 117.6 | 100.3 68.8 
Rees, 1008. ....-.--<ocensuneueeeenee 44.3 74.9 63. 4 80. 6 122.2} 100.3 69. 7 
4 September, 1933... .wncancnansgeneeanan 49.3 76. 5 64. 4 81.3 122. 4 | 101.1 72.1 
Dessmaber, 1098... .'nodcuauciebaabenl 50.3 76. 3 66. 5 84. 0 122.4 | 101.7 73.2 
Stesat, 1008. ....nsicaecnennaaal 43.7 75.8 67.0 82. 2 121.3 | 101.1 70. 4 
Rone, 1004... ......cdnuunueeeeemerd 42.4 74. 2 68. 0 77.3 116. 0 101. 1 69.1 
Rentember, 1024. ....+.ssacsuhuntiwees 46. 8 72.3 68.0} 79.1 114.9} 101.1 70.6 
December, 1004... .ccimaswniuinnsiien 51.5 71.3 68.2} 80.5 116.0} 101.7 72.5 
Sane. 1906... _....-<cucucaeeed 55. 0 70. 6 67.4 76. 5 114.3 | 102.7 73.5 
Desember, 1925... <0: cxsarwnciaanenaioe 65. 5 69. 4 67.1 86. 9 114.3} 103.5 77.9 
Me RR i ee 59.7 68. 2 65. 4 80. 7 110.4} 103.3 74.8 
December, 1926.....<.ccnaswaubeneead 61.8 66. 7 64. 2 88. 3 107.7 | 103.9 75.6 
Sone 1087_. ........ 1: aseeeeean 58. 5 64. 9 62.1) 80.8 105.2 | 104.5 73.4 
December, 19027......cncaceaeaesaees 55.9 62.9 60. 2 83. 2 104.6) 105.1 72.0 


The following table shows the per cent of decrease in the price of 
electricity on the dates specified as compared with the price in 


December, 


1913. 


These figures are based on the average prices for 


household use in 32 cities and are included in the preceding tables 
under the item “Fuel and light.” 


TABLE 6, 


PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1913 


PER CENT OF DECREASE IN THE PRICE OF ELECTRICITY AT SPECIFIED 














Per Per | Per 
= of _ of | = of 
ecrease ecrease ecrease 

Date enn Date frame Date from 
Decem- Decem- Decem- 
ber, 1913 ber, 1913 | ber, 1913 
December, 1914......____ 3.7 || September, 1921__.....- 4.9 | I RE cinsca os niginensi 8.6 
December, 1915....._.___ 6.2 || December, 1921...____- sf. © eer 8.6 
December, 1916_.......__ 8.6 || March, 1922___._._____- 4.9 || September, 1924___._._- 8.6 
December, 1917_.....____ ee 5 =e 6.2 || December, 1924... _.._- 8.6 
December, 1918.__....___ 6.2 || September, 1922.....__- 6.2 || Jume, 1925.__.-......... 9.9 
Jams, 1919... oe oe 6.2 || December, 1922...____- 7.4 || December, 1925-_---_..- 9.9 
December, 1919... __. 7.4 || March, 1923._.....____- 7.4 |} June, 1926...........-.- 11.1 
ms, I Be ee ee 7.4 || December, 1926... ..... 11,1 
yeember, 1920... 2... 4.9 || September, 1923_______- 8.6 || June, 1927-.....--....-- 12.3 
fey, 203). 4.9 mber, 1923...._._- 8.6 || December, 1927.......- 12.3 
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Resolution in Favor of New Cost-of-Living Survey 
HE following resolution in favor of a new cost-of-livin« sury 

= to be made by the United States Bureau of Labor Statisti. 

was adopted by the American Association for Labo, Leste 
lation at its annual meeting held in December in Washington, |) ¢ 
Similar resolutions were passed by the American Economic Asc... 
tion and the American Statistical Association at their 
meetings, also held in Washington: 






































Associa. 
December 


Whereas the latest official cost of living study made by the Un 
Bureau of Labor Statistics dates from 1918-19; and 

Whereas the bureau itself now feels that this study is not a true reflection of 
the American workers’ family budget owing to obvious changes in the chases 
of family consumption: Be it a 

Resolved, That the American Association for Labor Legislation feels that g, - 
survey of the cost of living is imperatively needed to bring these statistics up to 
date; and be it further 

Resolved, That the matter be referred to the executive committee of the associa. 
tion with instructions to consult with the United States Commissioner of Lalo, 
Statistics and to take any action necessary with a view to securing an Approe 
priation from Congress for such a survey. 


ited States 


———_——=—p000g—____ 
Increasing Consumption of Pork Products in the United States 


NVESTIGATIONS of meat and animal fats by the United States 

| Department of Agriculture continue to show the popularity of 

pork in the American diet. Food habits in the United States dit- 

fer from those in many other countries largely in our very extensive 

use of pork products. This country, though possessing only about 6 

per cent of the population of the world, has contained in recent years 
about 20 per cent of the world’s swine. 

An increasing control of hog cholera, swine parasites, and other 
losses has made the production of swine a much safer enterprise than 
formerly. A report just issued by the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture shows an increase of more than 2,200- 
000 hogs slaughtered under Federal inspection during the last fiscal 
year as compared with the previous year. The total federally 
inspected hogs slaughtered last year exceeded 42,500,000 out of a 
total of approximately 70,000,000 food animals. 

The unusual prominence of pork and its products in the American 
diet has also been the subject of special studies conducted by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. In addition to former investigations 
showing the high nutritive value of pork protein and the ability of 
pork products to enhance the food value of cereal and vegetable prod- 
ucts consumed at the same time, recent studies of sausage are ol 
particular interest. A chemical examination of more than 200 samples 
showed pure pork sausage to have an exceptionally high fuel value, 
furnishing more than 2,000 calories per pound. This is approx 
mately twice the number of calories ordinarily consumed by thie aver- 
age person at a meal. A careful selection from the very wide range of 
pork products makes possible diets containing, on the one hand, an 
abundant supply of fuel for hard manual labor and, on the other, by 8 
different choice, diets containing a lesser quantity of energy ani! more 
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otein, Which may be more suitable for persons leading sedentary 
os, In general the winter season calls for a greater consumption of 
bods high im fuel value. e308: ; 

Previous experiments showed pork to be relatively rich in the anti- 
puritic Vitamin, as determined by feeding experiments with large 
jumbers of pigeons. More recent tests have shown that as small a 
;jantity as 5 per cent of dried, lean pork in the diet of the birds pro- 
ected them against polyneuritis. This disease results from the same 
‘tamin deficiency that causes beriberi in man. Other experiments, 
onducted to determine the value of pork as a source of the growth- 
yomoting vitamin B, indicate that pork contains a reasonable supply 
i this valuable nutritive factor. These studies are of special signifi- 
ance since pork amounts to approximately 50 per cent of the entire 
neat dietary in the United States. 

The large and efficient production of pork in the country likewise 
bas made it possible for this food to reach the market at compara- 
ively low prices. Its economy, combined with high food value, 
jepartment officials believe, helps to explain the very liberal use of 
pork products in the American diet. 


_ SD OOo ae 


Economics of Installment Selling ' 


NSTALLMENT selling has a tendency to stabilize, regularize, 

increase, and speed up production, according to the findings of 
pn intensive survey made by Prof. E. R. A. Seligman and a corps 
f investigators. The results of this study are embodied in two 
olumes covering nearly 1,000 pages. Among the important con- 
lusions reached are the following: 


Volume of Installment Selling Exaggerated 


ANY of the estimates in regard to installment selling were found 

to be enormously exaggerated. The durable consumption 
ods to which the installment system is primarily applied totaled 
at the close of 1926 approximately $4,500,000,000 or a little less than 
12 per cent of the total retail sales, which approximated $38,000,000,- 
000. The total outstanding installment paper amounted to approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000. Less than 60 per cent of the automobiles 
were reported as being sold on the installment plan as compared 
with the common estimate of 75 to 80 per cent. 


Prejudices Against Installment Credit 


NEARLY all prevalent opinions concerning installment credit are 
declared to be the result of prejudice or prepossession and with- 

out satisfactory factual foundation or “adequate economic analysis.” 
A careful study of consumption and production credit has led the 


f:uthor to conclude that “the economic nature of installment credit 
puust be considered in the light of the doctrine of utilization. To 


_ 











' Seligman, Edwin R. A.: The Economics of Installment Selling. 


A study in consumers’ credit with 
Special reference to the automobile. New York, 1927. 
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object to installment selling on the ground that it is « 
credit, with the further implication that consumption 
some way or other less legitimate than production cred 
tially invalid.”’ 

It is emphasized that a distinction must be drawn bet 


a thing and using up a thing. “True surplus is to be envis.. od a, 
the point of view of creative capacity or of finer living.”’ stead a 
defining consumption as productive or unproductive it <)oy\q \, 
classified as creative, neutral, wasteful or destructive. : 

In Professor Seligman’s judgment, the legitimacy of con IMption 
credit depends upon the character of its utilization. Productive » 


neutral utilization makes credit legitimate. Wasteful or d 
utilization makes credit illegitimate. 


? ) : 
tructive 


Evolution of Installment Credit 


HE investigator shows how new forms of credit have been evolye 
with every great change in economic conditions. Although 
these forms of credit met with opposition at first, they were later oy 
greatly appreciated. ‘“‘Installment credit represents the lates 
of credit.” 
The essential points of difference between installment credit and 
other forms of consumption credit are (1) the kind of terms on whieh 


Stage 


installment credit is granted; (2) the character of the security upon 


which installment credit is granted. 

The gravest problems, therefore, of installment credit center jy 
the facts of defaults and delinquencies. Consequently, special 
attention was given to a study of repossessions, which resu!ted in the 
conclusion that “there are few undesirable factors (i. e., factors lead- 
ing to delinquencies, repossessions, and losses) which may be con- 
sidered as permanently inherent in installment selling; and in the 
further conclusion that the control of delinquencies, repossessions, 
and losses lies in the hands of those selling on installment.’ 


What is a Luxury? 


N REFERRING to the common criticism of installment credit, 
that it stimulates the buying of luxuries, attention is called to the 
greater production, larger profits, and increased wages made possible 
by modern capitalism and the factory system and to the important 
influence such changes have had on standards of living. What i 
considered a luxury to-day may be regarded as a necessity to-morrow. 
“While the force of the old objections against certain forms of sens- 
less and extravagant luxury on ethical grounds remained unimpaired, 
attention ought primarily to be directed to the validity of the eco- 
nomic argument which explains the transition from luxuries to 
necessities.” 

Discussing the automobile in particular, the writer maintains that 
it should not be considered either a luxury or as a form of wasteful 
consumption. He holds that “the advent of the automo!ile has 
marked a revolution in economic and social life which is com) rable 
to that produced by the introduction of the railway.”” The | nelits 
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ECONOMICS OF INSTALLMENT SELLING 
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tthe 2 tomobile must be weighed against its resultant evils. He 
t . . 
iis that there is “little doubt as to where the balance of advantages 


Ol 
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Effect on the Consumer 


HE breaking up of payments makes it possible for the consumer of 
moderate means to have immediate possession of high-priced 
urable goods. “Installment credit must therefore be regarded pri- 
marily as making it possible for the consumers to increase that satis- 
» Mifaction of their wants which is rendered by certain forms of modern 
a urable goods.” 
) In regard to the alleged dangers in installment credit because of 
he irrationality of consumers it is acknowledged in the report that 
‘consumers as a Class undoubtedly do not possess the same skill in 
bnancial arrangements nor practice the same careful budgetary meth- 
is as producers or business men as a class.” Yet it is pointed out 
4 Bhat “irrationality can not well be predicated of consumers in general.”’ 
) Mat is also maintained that in many cases installment credit tends to 
nn Mamake the consumer arrange his program of expenditures with greater 
re ntelligence. 

S Furthermore, the report states that installment buying has on the 
d Hivhole a tendency to strengthen the motives which prompt individuals 
) Mato save and increases their capacity to do so. As to the economic 
0 Meplavery resulting among the improvident from debts through install- 

ent credit, consideration should also be given to the fact that under 

in Mproper conditions the purchase of the right kind of articles through 
al Mnstallment payments may mean liberation rather than slavery. 


\. Reflex on Business Conditions 


i POINTING out that there are no boundaries to the multiplication 
;, of demands except those set by the physical and economic limits 
ff production, Professor Seligman concludes “that at both ends of the 
usiness structure instailment selling exerts a well-defined beneficial 
nfluence.”’ 

A study of the depression resulting from the coal strike several 
years ago in the anthracite district led to the conclusion that “the 
° BMangerous effects of installment selling on the credit structure have 
© Been exaggerated.”” While as yet the data available are not sufficient 
'' Mito constitute a basis for a definite pronouncement, ‘installment 
8 Hitredit under proper conditions is probably not open to the charges so 
 Mlten preferred against it in this respect.’’ 


Summary 


) #\ BRIEF, Professor Seligman concludes that installment selling, 
like every innovation, ‘is subject to the perils of novelty.” It 
| Mas brought forth new devices, has established a new technique, and 
as indisputably “come to stay.’’ That there are certain dangers 
ind abuses connected with the system is undeniable, but in the course 
' time experience will show the kinds of goods and the social strata 
0 which installment credit is economically applicable. 
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By the gradual elimination of undesirable practices ¢ 
and generally acceptable standards may be set up for di 
between the sound and the unsound, the real and the spe. 

When these criteria are applied to installment sellin 
expect to learn that the innocuous and the salutary must 
founded with the inappropriate and the regrettable and 
ultimate and refined forms, installment credit will be 1 
constituting a significant and valuable contribution to 
economy.” 
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Income and Living Standards of Unskilled Laborers in Chicago 


NLY slightly over 50 per cent of the 467 families of ablo-hodieg 
C) unskilled laborers included in a recent survey in Chicago wor 
able to maintain a standard equivalent to the budvet (1995 
revision) proposed for the use of the charitable organizations of tha 
city. The investigation was made under the auspices of the local 
community research committee of the University of Chicago, th 
Chicago Council of Social Agencies and several large employers of 
labor to ascertain whether this budget did not provide a hicher stand. 
ard of living than the average unskilled laborer in Chicago was able 
to secure for himself. 

This budget had been carefully worked out with a view to adaptation 
to varying family circumstances; for example, the food cost (1924 
prices) for a man at hard muscular work in a family where bread js 
bought is estimated at $14.30 per month and for a woman under the 
same conditions at $11.30 per month. Additional allowances are 
provided when members of the family need special diets. An increased 
estimate for clothing is considered necessary when the man’s work 
“involves unusual exposure.”” A reduction of 10 to 25 per cent is 
made in the clothing costs for younger children when wearing apparel 
is handed down to them. Details from the budget are published as 
Appendix A to the study. 

The two main lines of inquiry based upon this budget were 
the extent to which the family income was supplemented from other 
sources than that of the earnings of the chief breadwinne: 
the sufficiency of the total family income to maintain a normal living 
standard. 

As the line of demarcation between “unskilled”’ and ‘“semiskilled” 
was found to be hazy, both classes were included in the survey. The 
earnings in both groups ranged from about $800 to $2,200 per annum 
the majority being under $1,500. A comparison of the earnings of 
the chief breadwinner and the estimates of the budget showed that 
in over two-thirds of the families such earnings were not sullicient 
for astandard of living equivalent to that contemplated in the Chicago 
budget. In this connection it should be noted, the investigators 
point out, that the group of wage earners covered was wusually 
well situated, having had regular employment throughout ‘he year 
1924. Moreover, most of them had been with their emp!oyers !0 
several years. 


! Houghteling, Leila: The Income and Standard of Living of Unskilled Laborers in Ch 
27. 


1927 
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In the face of these findings the significance of other sources of 
come Was obvious. It was then ascertained that 355 families had 
ther sources Of Income, which included earnings of wives and child- 


ay, returns from keeping lodgers and boarders, property income, 
opefits, gilts from relatives and friends, and borrowed money. 

The results of having recourse to some of these supplementary 

urees were Clearly undesirable. For example, in 108 families the 
others felt it necessary to work and their jobs were especially 
duous. According to the survey, this fact undoubtedly meant “a 
»wering of the standard of living in those families and the consequent 
yerifice of the welfare of the dependent children.” 

it is also pointed out that the boarders and roomers in 100 families 
yd the consequent overcrowding contributed to lower the standard 
{ both physical and moral well-being in such families. 

A study of the general living conditions of all the families and of 
he dietaries of a smaller number of families showed quite plainly 
hat the families whose standard of living was lower than that con- 
emplated by the Chicago budget were existing under conditions 
vhich failed “utterly to provide a standard of living that will make 
ossible a high standard of physical, mental, and moral health and 
ficiency for adults, the full physical and mental growth and develop- 
ent of children, and make provision for their moral welfare.”’ 

This conclusion is given an added emphasis by the fact that 134 
f these families during 1924 found they must avail themselves of 
he free services which the social agencies provide. As these services 
pre rendered principally by medical agencies, the importance of such 
id to both these families and to the community as a whole can read- 
ly be seen. Without this assistance the general standard of living 
vould drop “to an extremely low level.” 

Among the many interesting tables presented in this study is the 
following statement showing the number and per cent of wage earners’ 
families having each specified number of dependent children: 


Number Per cent 


Number of dependent children ! of families of total 
Cn SOS 6 a ea ee ee pak hs nA 2 0. 4 

] . ca te a a te i Ace eee 77 16. 5 

yp Sapp 8 ET SES ap ae el ne 112 24. 0 

Sd ee ee eo ‘sh RE 103 22. 0 
Ee ee Eka 79 16. 9 

a ENS a eR LO a as 41 8. 8 

I ee a ar ace oe ee 34 7.3 

C CP Ba ons. eee hess. 19 4.1 
Total___ Soi ae 467 100. 0 











No age limit was set, and 40 children of 16 years or over were included because they were not contribut- 


ng to the family exeheequer. Also includes 35 children who contributed very smail amounts. 
4 he children in these families are dependent nieces and nephews and therefore were not in this table 
‘assified with the other dependent children. : 
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Cost of Living in Peru 


N THE Statistical Abstract of Peru for the year 1926 ; 

| Bureau of Statistics has published a table showing 
retail prices of 15 food articles in Peru for the years 19 
from which the following table has been prepared. The | 
alents in United States currency have been computed for 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD IN PER 


[Exchange rate of sol Dec. 29, 1926=35.7 cents ; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter 





SoBe 1913 1918 1920 
Article (Sols) (Sols) (Sols) 


Beef ..| Kilogram 
Mutton ; ...do 
Pork cs ie do 
Sweet oil F do_. 
Rice Ae do 
Sugar iia do 
Vermicelli Se do 
Kidney beans : do 
Flour do 
Milk, fresh Liter 
Milk, condensed Can... 
Corn a ....| Kilogram... 
Lard 

Bread 

Potatoes 














LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


Awards and Decisions 


Locomotive Firemen—Western Railroads 


HE Brotherhood of Locomotive Fireman and Enginemen made 
a claim for increase of wages on the managements of the 
various western railroads, June 25, 1926, which was denied 
by the carriers July 8, 1927. As both sides invoked the services of 
the United States Board of Mediation, mediation proceedings fol- 
lowed. These, however, were without result, and by agreement, 
August 6, 1927, both sides left the question to an arbitration board 
consisting of Albert Phillips and S. A. Boone, representing the brother- 
wod: R. V. Fletcher and John W. Higgins, representing the carriers; 
and Judge Haslett P. Burke and Paul A. Sinsheimer, appointed by 
the United States Board of Mediation. 

The arbitration hearings began September 29 and ended November 
11, 1927. The board agreed that a decision should be made by 
December 20, met in executive session from November 28 to Decem- 
ber 5, and then issued a statement that it was unable to agree upon 
snaward. At the suggestion of the United States Board of Media- 
tion, Judge Burke called the members of the arbitration board to 
meet December 17, and was later notified that, acting on advice 
from the Department of Justice, the United States Board of Media- 
tion suggested that if a majority of the board appeared December 17, 

stlose present make an award according to the arbitration agreement. 
Following a protest of the chairman of the conference committee of 
managers of western railroads against convening the board, the 
arbitrators representing the railroads declined to attend the meeting. 
Four of the six members of the board met and rendered a decision 

? 
of which the following is a part: 

I'he award was followed by statements made by the four arbitrators 
present, as follows: 

Demand 1: Except as otherwise provided herein existing rates of pay for 
firemen, helpers, hostlers, and outside hostler helpers shall be increased $1 per day. 

Un this demand the board decides that the rates of pay for firemen in road 
passenger service shall be increased 30 cents per day and the rates of pay of all 
other employees involved shall be increased 35 cents per day. 

»_Demand 2: In freight service on steam, electric, or other power weighing 
250,000 pounds and over on drivers and on Mallet engines, existing rates of pay 
shall be increased $1.25 per day. 

lhis demand the board denies, except to the extent granted in No. 1, above. 

Demand 3: Gradations on locomotives, according to weights on drivers, to be 
extended to 550,000 pounds and over in freight service, with an additional increase 
i <9 Cents per day to be applied for each 50,000 pounds above 250,000 pounds on 
arivers, 

rhis demand the board denies. 

Demand 4: The weight of all other power-driven wheels will be added to the 
Veight on drivers of locomotives that are equipped with boosters, and the weights 


~ ilueed by such increased weights shall fix the rates for the respective classes 
Ui Service, 
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This demand the board grants. 

Demand 5: In all passenger service the earnings from mileag 
other rules applicable for each day service is performed shall }: 
$6.25 for firemen. 

This demand the board grants to the extent of $5.55; otherwis: 


The award was followed by statements made by the { 
tors present, as follows: 


Statement of chairman 


On the meeting of the members of the board of arbitration, w! 
are affixed to the foregoing award, at the Capitol Building in Deny, 
December 17, 1927, the first question for consideration was wh. 
board could legally reconvene for any purpose at that time and | 
reconvening and reorganization as a board I stated to arbitrators sj 
Boone, and Phillips that, in my opinion, no further legal meeting of sajq 
of arbitrators could be held, but that on the opinion of the Departmen} 
and the request of the Board of Mediation to the contrary, I was willing to py 
ticipate therein in order that an award might, if possible, under the cir, 
stances, be rendered and filed in the United States district court a 
there determined by the only tribunal competent to authoritativ: 
the question. 


Statement of representatives of brotherhood 


We believe it appropriate to state in connection with the fore: 
that, in our careful and considered judgment, the employees in 
arbitration are entitled to increases in rates of pay substantiall, 
those awarded. Nevertheless, we believe it our duty to join in an award 
will give these men the benefit of at least a portion of the increased | 
which, in our judgment, they are entitled. 


Statement of Sinsheimer, arbitrator 


I believe the award herein fails to accord the full measure of wa 
justified upon the record of the case. This increase, in my opinion, sh 
range from 35 to 45 cents in the standard wage rates now in effect and 
apply in appropriate proportions to all firemen, hostlers, and lh: 
in service on western railroads. 

I have joined in the award so that some measure of increase m2: 
effective, even though not in the full amount I hold to be justified. 





Railroads—Decisions of Train Service Boards of Adjustment 


Southeastern Region 


DISPUTE between the Louisville & Nashville Railroad (o. 
and its engineers was settled by the Train Service Hoard of 
Adjustment for the Southeastern Region December 13, 1927, i 
Docket No. 280. The facts were as follows: On March 13, 125, 
following a cyclone which destroyed wire communication |etweel 
Louisville and Latonia, a freight engineer after attaching hiis engine 
to a train set to depart for South Louisville at 8.20 p. m., because 
of the impossibility of moving the train to Latonia, was instructed 
to return to the roundhouse, whence he was moved on an engine I! 
charge of a hostler to Tenth Street yard, where he performed emer 
gency work train service repairing wires, returning to Sout! Lous 
ville when he was relieved at 10 o’clock the next morning. 
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He was paid on continuous time and mileage basis at work-train 
ates for the entire service. He claimed, however, two days’ pay, 


ye at through-freight rate and one at work-train rate, basing his 
lim on the following articles in the agreement. 


sgricte 24 (f). When crews are called for road service and not used they 
he paid a minimum of three hours at regular or pro rata rates and stand 
at Out the class of service assigned to. If not relieved within six hours 
¥ ihe time they are called to report they will be paid 100 miles on the class of 


ee for which they were called and stand last out. 
T 


‘\pr. 6. In all road service time will be computed from 30 minutes before 


‘me set for departure of train or 30 minutes before the actual leaving time, 
f earlier, and end at the time and point where relieved of the engine. 

if required to report for their engines earlier than 30 minutes before the 
ving time of their train their time will be computed from the time they are 
quired to report for duty. 


The committee stated: 


It is, therefore, our contention that when engineer B cleared the ready track 
‘witch at the roundhouse, South Louisville, coupled on to his train, received 
rders and started for Latonia, his destination, was stopped and instructed by 
oper authority to return to the roundhouse, deliver his engine and report to 
he caller, he had completed a day’s work and was entitled to pay for 100 miles 
» through-freight service, and when he reported for another engine in a different 
Jass of service at Tenth Street roundhouse, which is approximately 3 miles 
istant from the first reporting point, and cleared the ready track switch at that 
int he had begun a new day and should be compensated accordingly. 


The carrier objected to the claim on the following grounds: 


1. That the entire service was continuous and properly paid for under section 
a), article 10—two or more classes of service, which reads: ‘‘ Road engineers, 
iremen, and helpers performing more than one class of road service in a day or 
rip will be paid for the entire service at the highest rate applicable to any class 
f service performed, with a minimum of 100 miles for the combined service. 
‘he overtime basis for the rate paid will apply for the entire trip.” 

2. That there is nothing in the agreement which supports the claim for 100 
niles for a movement from one part of a terminal to another part of a terminal 
incident to a trip in road service. 

3. That paragraph (f), article 24, referred to by the committee, is not applic- 
able to the case, in that it applies only to crews who are called and not used. 

1. That article 6, referred to by the committee, has no bearing on the case, as 
it merely provides when time will end after completing service. 


Quoting article 6 of the agreement before given, the board said: 


Evidence before the board shows engineer B actually performed service under 
the original call and was then directed to return his engine to the engine house, 
where he was relieved of it, the trip ending under that portion of the rule reading: 
“And end at the time and point where relieved of the engine.’’ The claim is, 
therefore, sustained. 


Western Region 


Several decisions settling disputes between the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake Railroad and its trainmen have been rendered recently by the 
Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Western Region, of which 
number three were as follows: 

Changing rate of pay.—October 26, 1926, the wage of the engine 
foreman at Yermo, Calif., was reduced from $7.04 to $6.64 per day, 
on the ground that the latter rate was the proper rate of pay under 
the yardmen’s agreement with the carrier, effective March 1, 1925, 
‘ince the engine foreman at that point did not perform the usual 
duties required of footboard yardmaster receiving the higher rate. 
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A request for restoration of the rate was decided Octo} 
by Decision No. 2501. 
The management held that: 


When a yard foreman is also required by the company to act 
we apply the 40 cents per day to the foreman’s rate, but we cont: 
managerial question as to whether the company will require eng 
act as yardmasters or not. When the yardmaster’s duties are ass 
vising agent or his representative, as in this case, there is no o| 
part of the company to pay the footboard yardmaster’s rate. 

POSITION OF THE COMMITTEE: Continuously since that time 
foremen at Yermo have been paid footboard yardmaster’s rate o{ 
October 26, 1926, this method of payment was arbitrarily disco: 
carrier. T here has been no change in required duties of e ngine fore: 
It is the position of the committee that the carrier is not privilege 
reduce the rate of pay, and request is therefore made that rate |. 
adjustments made to cover since the date it was discontinued. 

Decision: In view of the fact that there has been no change in tly 
responsibilities, claim is sustained. 


Duty to place name on list.—An extra brakeman on the Los Angele 
board while protecting a temporary vacancy at San Be Mardino was 
called to attend an investigation at Los Angeles. The investigato a 
closed at 1 p. m., but he was assigned to no duty during oe aftern 
On inquiry for the r ‘ason at 7 p. m., he was informed that he h; db bee 
marked “off list” for the day. He demanded pay for a day work “on 
the ground that he should have been marked up on the board by the 
officers at the close of the investigation.’ . 


POSITION OF THE COMMITTEE: The officers who caused his name to be plac 
‘off list,’ as shown in statement of facts, should have authorized his ret 
the working board. 

POSITION OF MANAGEMENT: When the investigation was concluded at 
March 23 he was released and informed that his presence was no longer r 
It was then up to Mr. 8 to report to the crew dispatcher that he 
service. This he did not do until 7 p.m. March 24. Accordingly, 1 
blame but brakeman 8 for loss of time on March 24. 

Decision: In view of circumstances and facts involved, claim is sustain 

Decision No. 2497 October 13, 1927 

Pay.—On a 21-mile branch extending from St. Thomas to Moapa 
Nev., a gasoline-motor car superseded a locomotive and coach Apri 
10, 1926. On that day the crew, on arriving at Moapa from St. 
rt’ e 5s . y ] 
Thomas, took a freight train from Moapa to Las Vegas. The brake- 
men were paid continuous time at the local rate of pay, from tinea 
reporting at St. Thomas until released at Las Vegas in accordance 
with article 11 (c), which reads as follows: 

Trainmen performing more than one class of road service in a da) 
be paid for the entire service at the highest rate applicable to any class 
performed. The overtime basis for the rate will apply for the entire | 

One of the brakemen, however, claimed two minimum days’ pay 
in accordance with articles 9 (d) and 11 (a) reading as follows: 

ArticLe 9 (d). Should an assigned local freight crew be used for a s 
within its assigned territory continuous with its assigned run and | 
arrival at its objective terminal, it will be paid continuous time or | 
assigned crew used for any other short trip will be allowed at least a mi 
for such trip. 

Art. 11 (a). In all road service, except passenger service, 100 m 
eight hours or less (straightaway or turn around), shall constitute a « 
Miles in excess of 100 will be paid for at the mileage rate provided. 
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109» 


The decision of the board was as follows: 

















DecisioN: In the opinion of the board, the language of article 9, section (d), 
aie claim, and so decides. 
Bi ecision No. 2491, October 13, 1927. 
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Signalmen—Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


A Correction 


\ the January issue of the Review (p. 197) certain typographical 
| errors occurred in the wage figures taken from the arbitration 
M@ award handed down November 12, 1927, in a wage dispute between 
Ye the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America and the Louisville 
" & Nashville Railroad. The correct figures are as follows: 


Old rate New rate 
Sional construction foreman---.......-..---.-- per month__ $200. 61 $215. 61 ) 
Sional maintenance foreman_--......-...---.------ do__._. 185. 20 195. 20 
wil Assistant signal foreman... -—--........-.......- per hour__ . 84 . 88 
Neue Leading signalmen, leading maintainers- - - -- ~~ -- -_- I . 79 . 83 
O Wasi Sisnalmen, signal maintainers --------...--------- BO. . 74 . 78 
ral Signal EN VOR SS Lh i a ye ae an  —_— . 70 . 74 : 
no Signal RI Red ch bin naan nnwentiuoccwse _ . 64 . 66 
5 , Signal helpers aa cee ie RE A hc cy teeta gk ev in an ah vy SO et Wh tw Wind cel ag do-_ nai ® 49 ® 52 j 


“on Rates of signal laborers were increased 2 cents per hour. 

YY the Assistant signalmen and assistant maintainers start at 54 cents 
per hour, instead of 51 cents, as before, receiving an increase of 2 
cents per hour every six months for four years. 
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Statistics of Immigration for November, 1927 


By J. J. Kunna, Curer Statistician U. 8. Bureau or Imm 


TOTAL of 41,599 aliens entered the United States in Noyemho 
A 1927; the immigrant class, newcomers for permanent tos: 
dence in this country, numbered 27,758, the remaining 13 84) 
being tourists or other temporary visitors. During the same month 
22,7: 57 aliens left-the United States, 16,886 of whom were of the visit. 
ing class or nonemigrants, and 5,871 were emigrants leaving to 
their homes abroad again. American citizens returning t 
parting from the United States in November totaled 24,325 and 
22,612, respectively. Compared with the previous month, there 
was a decrease in both the inward and outward passenger movement, 
In November last 65,924 persons entered the United States and 45,369 
left for foreign countries as against 103,551 entering and 47,222 de- 
parting in Oc ‘tober, 1927. 

The principal races contributing immigrant aliens in November, 
1927, were the German (5,823), Irish (4,095), Mexican (3,886), 
English (3,181), Scotch (2,123), French (1,693), Scandinavian (1 522), 
Italian (1,343), and Hebrew (1,010). These nine races supplied 88.9 
per cent of the total. 

There was a decrease in immigration from both Canada and 
Mexico in November as compared with the preceding month. In 
November last 7,055 immigrants were recorded as coming from 
Canada and 3,993 from Mexico, while during October last 7,(41 
immigrants came from Canada and 4,301 from Mexico. European 
immigration also decreased, 18,096 immigrants being admitted from 
countries on that continent in October as against 15,504 in November. 

Over two-thirds, or 27,005 of the 41,599 aliens of all classes admit- 
ted during November, 1927, were born in European countries; 12,447 
gave countries in the Western Hemisphere as their place of birth, 
principally Canada and Mexico; 1,774 are natives of Asia; 56 ol 
Africa; and 317 of Australia and the Pacific islands. 

A total of 1,723 (1,273 male and 450 female) aliens were debarred 
from entering the United States, only 188 having been rejected at the 
seaports of entry, while 1,535 were turned back at the international 
land border. Practically the entire number, or 96.7 per cent 0! the 
total, was refused admission for failure to present proper immigration 
visas under the immigration act of 1924, 1,666 aliens having beet 
debarred for this reason. In November last 1,030 aliens were de- 
ported from the United States under warrant proceedings for \ rious 
causes under the immigration laws. 
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STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION 


NWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING JULY, 
\UGUST, SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND NOVEMBER, 1927 
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Inward | Outward | 
- Aliens} ———— - Aliens 
Aliens admitted United 5a Aliens departed | United Llohed 
Period ccingtemiaiaimansio’ — from |—— _ | States | after 
citl- - enter- citi- mT 
. . Non- zens Total ing 1 Emi- Non- | zens | I otal | 7" oe 
‘mmi-| immi-| Total | ar- lorant?| @mi- | Total’) de- | 
grant | grant rived ‘ei | grant ‘| iP parted 
. | Se we 
‘ ‘ 93, 420! 15, 973] 39, 393; 29,935) 69,328, 2,002) 9, 230) 18, 509| 27,739) 65, 686) 93, 425 700 
A ; 28, 418) 19,011) 47,429) 57, 701)105, 130) 1, 574) 6, 322) 17, 014) 23, 336) 43, 039) 66,375) 1, 346 
4 el her 31, , 000) 25, 619) 56,619) 75, 557|132, 176) 1, 600| 7, 625) 16, 885} 24,510) 39, 748) 64, 258 901 
* toher 31, 719) 21, 578) 53, 297) 50, 254/103, 551\ 1, 567| 6, 402) 16, 424) 22, 826) 24, 396) 47, 222 932 
se a 27, 758) 13, 841) 41, 599) 24, 325| 65,924] 1, 723) 5, 871| 16, 886| 22, 757| 22, 612| 45, 369| 1, 030 
Tota (42, 315 96, 022 238, 337] 237, TrHAT6, 109| 8, 466 35, 450 86, 718121, 168) 195, 481 316, 649) 4, 909 
Not ir ed among inward numbers, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
epor liens are included among the emigrant or the nonemigrant aliens. 
Tate 2.-LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
“INTENDED FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, 
DURING NOVEMBER, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1927, BY COUNTRIE: 
[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 
‘ | 
Immigrant Emigrant 
Country July to | ,, July to 
Nc — November, en November, 
| . 1927 | ” 1927 
a. } 
RIDGBAR. o.oo oc co ccadseea eta ewctanintinndaeate 29 149 7 44 
TT, ee ee oe ae a ea 146 568 39 254 
OO ee eT ee ES! Se a ae ee 53 309 45 274 
DUMOATAR.. . . .. . . ....:avagieban ieee RMR as ee 15 98 11 61 
Cosbontavakin. se eee 400 1, 428 111 882 
Dense. Free City Gigs tie a 23  ) aaa 1 
a er eres ES ES fee ne cee 238 1, 022 16 235 
OROUIM. .... .. . .. . « «c'eubii ieee 15 110 1 4 
Lo tes i a eae eee 39 218 28 258 
France, including Corsica_......_..__- min 458 1, 998 98 1, 050 
oy) eR nn NES Ae ae a 4, 990 18, 294 416 2, 576 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
1) ee er OS es 746 3, = 434 2, 901 
Northern lrelegie sete ee [ae lee i 
Le 7 che ae TES Ra i a a 972 5,007 148 817 
W ales re LTS ey ae ee ee 154 761 1 19 
Greece PR Ete Sams eT ee ee 215 1, 145 278 1, 215 
LO 5 ee OR Oo ee aire 87 410 54 403 
Tri ah Free Stabe. Gee a i 2, 749 11, 208 116 628 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia__....___..________- 1, 190 7, 391 1, 234 8, 064 
Latvia ma Loar 8 a a eS eS 28 119 5 19 
Fo) nd. res 48 228 10 167 
Luxemburg BRO Se «So al) a eae 16 "9 Ee 6 
POOCROEIRINGS oo i a 185 767 33 2:9 
N mec LO OLA | LS attest ne 321 2, 366 192 658 
1 SSS Ss ee a 880 3, 947 152 1, 733 
Portugal, mee Azores, Cape Verde, and Madeira 
Islands. POH ARSE Se PS eee a 5 315 86 514 
Remenie 8 ce nn 139 579 89 475 
sea tag EEL PII ER TI naam 100 593 47 179 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands____.___-- 30 204 102 860 
ab poe, ES HEI te Ho ae eT 723 3, 111 70 474 
Seitenende alias iaey¢_aaaocnes 216 954 35 324 
irkey in ; Babee ay bpm ca rs aR a eae 32 3 ee ee 26 
Yopuiovia. 0 ee ee 140 630 213 980 
Van Europe..i5, a 34 172 9 | 26 
Tetal, EG ee ee 15, 504 68, 147 4,074 | 26, 337 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALT} 
AND INTENDED FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EM; 
DEPARTED, DURING NOVEMBER, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1 To 
1927, BY COUN TRIES—Continued 


Immigrant 


Country | | , 
porn, ath 
1927 | att 


| 1927 | 


Armenia 
China 
India 
Japan 
Palestine 
Persia 
Syria 
Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia 

Total, Asia ' " 1, 736 
Canada ce a 7, 055 39, 549 
Newfoundland ; ee 1, 160 | 
Mexico ; ie 3, 995 26,051 | 
Cuba iad j 1, 658 
Other West Indies - * 570 
British Honduras 7 25 | 
Other Central America : 952 | 
Brazil_ ' er Saieeol 7 478 | 
Other South America YE 1, 449 
Other America 5 : ian 6 





Total, America nd 11,917 | 71, 898 


Egypt : 23 | 114 
Other Africa : 10 | 128 
Australia 31 183 
New Zealand 13 88 | 
Other Pacific Islands 


Total, others 


Grand total, all countries 








STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION 


Race or people 


‘MIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 


Immigrant 





SDUR J ccc e Coe ee SSSSSSSASSSSOOOVESOSCS 
Moravian (Czech) eae 

S nand Montenegrin-_-_----- 

~ VOD. wccucdeeitasaies -c> 

7 in, and Herzogovinian - - 

i Fle SR SA Le 

_ ESS eee 
breek__.----------------------------------- 
jebreW - . ------------------------9--------- 
talian (north) --.-------------------------- 
talian (SOULD) .---------------------------- 
a or a, ee 


(i) | eee oe eS ae ee 
x“ 
wl Woccece 0006 SSSSSSSSSSSESSOOSOSOOCOCCCOCSO 
Female 











2, 580 
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" : i -D AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
ING NOVEMBER, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1 TO NOVEMBER 30, 1927, BY RACE OR 
ee x, AND AGE PERIODS 





| Emigrant 

= July to ee , July to 

on November, ae, November, 
1927 _— 1927 

[ee a 76 458 42 | 254 
sicivatta atacand a 124 550 3 | 292 
Pe bio ton«. 161 625 58 | 509 
SS 58 | 288 147 733 
Wiised Reon ex 61 | 514 455 2, 301 
Ba a a al 80 | 394 71 | 285 
lig ATE: 114 1. 185 103 | 510 
i ae a 12 | 52 30 90 
RASS ES: 287 1, 343 90 16 
PETRIE: 3 | 22 16 62 
LRG: 3, 181 | 17, 827 742 4, 263 
piicgiaanhsaanefacds 37 | 303 36 200 
; 1, 693 | 9, 995 95 964 
ee ee ey 5, 823 | 22, 164 | 489 3, 250 
Ce ae 263 | 1, 395 } 284 1, 252 
Cee ee. 1, 010 5, 321 | 23 134 
teeters 4, 095 18, 176 | 136 793 
ee ee 215 1, 138 68 850 
LEO 1, 128 6, 800 1, 201 7, 275 
te ait os 23 252 114 506 
UR eevee 2 11 1 16 
PPE 44 167 11 183 
ieee 100 501 57 $52 
3, 886 25, 500 315 1, 486 
aati as ome MARS Sten .T 2 
PT 538 1, 868 138 1, 703 
Skee ees 103 396 | 87 43 
ME rae 52 188 | 80 | 107 
DP ieee 115 586 | 58 292 
oie ee 42 155 2 35 
1, 522 | 7, 618 | 296 1,479 
RATE OA 2, 123 11, 422 | 200 | 1, 189 
CRE Ss AEST 187 1, 016 | 54 | 349 
ieinethtlapecinnh 72 588 | 140 | 1, 172 
ill ed? SEES 207 | 1, 743 | 140 | 775 
Sa oe 38 316 7 | 118 
Sn pal uataaie 19 93 10 | 80 
pile ee 175 850 2 | 16 
a ot eal 39 | 250 | 48 72 
bebe more! 50 245 21 92 
a eee Cee et 27, 758 | 142, 315 5, 871 35, 450 
6 ees 14, 675 | 75, 006 4, 436 24, 706 
PRE St Res 13, 083 67, 309 1, 435 10, 744 
ep orn a 4, 339 23, 894 | 279 1, 667 
ibegndindadatel 20, 839 105, 266 | 4,142 24, 831 
- scin Meanbianints 13, 155 | 1, 450 8, 952 


TasLe 4.-ALIENS ADMITTED DURING NOVEMBER, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1T0 NO- 


y 





Aliens admitted 
Nonimmigrant and 
Place of birth Quota immigrant nonquota immi- 
grant 
a July to es July to 
Novem- | Novem- | NoveM- | Novem- 





peat ne SR a: aa 

A istrali . nd Pacific Islands__......_____ 

da, Mexico, and other America______ 
Tot i] ° Sate bob mbes, o 








ber, 1927 | her, 1927 


sr. 1997 
| ber, 1927 ber, 1927 

















15,143 | 63, 641 11, 862 82, 135 

100 | 645 1, 674 8, 956 

19 | 174 37 364 

23 | 153 294 2, 448 

67 | 306 12, 380 79, 515 
15,352 | 64,919 26, 247 173, 418 | 








EMBER 30, 1927, SHOWING PRINCIPAL CLASSES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION ACT 
F 1924, BY PRINCIPAL PLACES OF BIRTH, AS SPECIFIED 


| Grand 
Total | _ total 

during | July 1to 
Novem- | Novem- 
ber, 1927! ber 30, 


1927 
27, 005 | 145, 776 
1774 | 9, 601 
56 538 
317 | 2, 601 
12,447| 79, 821 


41, 599 238, 337 
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TaBLe 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED DURING NOVEMBER, 1927, AND FROM 
VEMBER 30, 1927, BY CLASSES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION A\ 


{The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not og arabl we 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by ports of entry, race, er 


Class ie 





Nonimmigrants 


Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees - 
Temporary visitors for business or ple asure i 
In continuous passage through the United St: ites 


To carry on trade under existing treaty : um 


Total 


Nonquota immigrants 


Wives and children of United States citizens ! 
Returning residents 




































Natives of nonquot SELLE MEO IT DL CREOLE LN | 
Wives and children of natives a nonquota Sa RN f the 
Ministers of religious denominations and their wives and children we 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities and their wives and - 
children ‘ IRAE SRS EAS LIN ioinil 
RRR a OE Ea AR Sk EO 9) ee Rac oy P 9 
Veterans of the World War and their wives and children__....___.-._-.--_-___- " 
Spanish subjects admitted to Porto Rico........................-.......- inicio m Hous 
mmi 
Total < dil dts intl Slats Is sie acacia Spal esaee {) 
ay Seren IID OO CN nn, en crewascseesbatdeedbunaeconse invol 
5 
EERE Ie ae LS, SORE a eRe DN 1, 599 238, 337 A 
—— ~ == oa - betv 
1 Wives and unmarried children under 18 years of age born in quota countries. the 
? Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted under the act 
officials, visitors, returning residents, etc. selv 
. . . allo 
International Conference of Private Associations for Protection J jo; 
: 1 
of Migrants exp) 
- . : COU 
HE fourth session of the International Conference of Private i 
Organizations for the Protection of Migrants was held : niti 
Geneva, September 8 and 9, 1927. Delegates were in atte: 4 dec 
ance from 44 associations in various European countries al in the pro 
United States. | 
Among the subjects for discussion were: rep 
(1) Separation of families of migrants in various countries. offi 
(2) Official recognition of private organizations for the protection of migrants. mis 
(3) Action to be taken concerning frauds committed by certain transportatio f . 
agents at the expense of migrants. oh 
(4) Report on the methods of cooperation of organizations members of the nat 
conference in the different countries. nat 
(5) Question of returning emigrants disembarking without resource: of | 
The following recommendations with reference to the separation ( 
of families were approved: bet 
co 
(1) Drawing attention to the importance of preserving the unity of ' 
in ped sar with migration. ? 
(2) Urging the need for long notice to be given of any measures 


hive e to be adopted for special reasons and which may render difficult ‘1 ap 
sation of the above principle. 
(3) Urging the authorities and other bodies to give information ¢: grants 
on any difficulties which may be met with in reuniting families in fo: 
tries. 


! International Labor Office. Monthly Record of Migration, Geneva, October, 1927, pp 
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') Urging the passing of legislation to prevent individuals from emigrating 
ce have a chance of being joined by their near relatives and to give 
vei ich relatives among those authorized to migrate. 

\ » the desirability of an international convention being concluded to 


d facilitate the carrying out of family obligations by relatives living 


‘é) ( ailing upon the private associations to do what they can to bring about 
4 lication of the above recommendations and to help migrants in every 
- Furthermore, @ decision was reached to call public attention to 
rious cases of separated families and a recommendation made for 
m a . . 1° 
, future study of the various causes of suffering among the families 
of migrants in relation to nationality laws, marriage, divorce, inheri- 
‘ances, lack of adequate representation, etc. 

In connection with the situation in the United States the conference 
declared : 


1) That emigrants to the United States should be informed as to the meaning 
of the regulations of that country. 
(2) That priority should be granted among emigrants to persons desirous of 
‘ining near relatives already in the United States. 
* 3) That the measures which had been adopted either by the Senate or the 
House of Representatives for the purpose of enlarging the categories of nonquota 


immigrants should be adopted and applied. 

{) That places be reserved either inside or outside the quota for special cases 
involving extreme hardship. 

Although aware of the importance of the right kind of cooperation 
between governments and the private associations for migrant aid, 
the conference agreed to leave to the national organizations them- 
selves the matter of deciding as to the most desirable form of cooper- 
ation in their respective countries. It also agreed to issue a brief 
memorandum based on the experience of the different organizations, 
explaining the present cooperative methods in use in the various 
countries. 

The conference will continue its endeavors to secure legal recog- 
nition by official international bodies and will communicate its 
decision to do so to the international bodies concerned with migration 
problems. 

In line with this program a decision was reached to present a 
report to the Havana conference on international migration ? on the 
official recognition of private organizations for the protection of 
migrants. “This report should aim at facilitating and obtaining, 
if possible, (a) the effective recognition of the conference by inter- 
national bodies; (6) the accomplishment of the tasks of all the inter- 


$s tational private associations which are concerned with the protection 


of migrants.’’ 


Considerable progress was reported in methods of cooperation 


tween the member organizations of the conference in a number of 
countries. 


1To be held March, 1928. 
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ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREA\Us 





MONG the labor activities of State bureaus, the followine 


, . reported 
either directly by the bureaus themselves or thro 


} . 
oh the 


medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present issue of the 
Labor Review: 

California.—Report on changes in number of employees and jy 
amount of weekly pay roll in 790 industrial establishments, page 154. 


Towa.—Report on changes in volume of employment, i 13h 
Maryland.—Statistics of change in volume of employment and 
weekly pay rolls in industries in that State, page 157. 


New Jersey.—Data showing changes in the volume of e tovles ment 
and in weekly pay rolls in 844 industrial establishments, page 158 

New York.—Decrease in severity of industrial accidents, tom . 92: 
and report on changes in number of employees and in amount of 


weekly pay roll in some 1,600 factories in that State, page 160. 
Pennsylvania.—Report on changes in volume of employment and 
pay-roll totals, page 162. 


Wisconsin.—Data on changes in number of workers employed and 


total pay rolls in Wisconsin industries, page 163. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Iuuinors.—Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 43: Annual report, 
July 1, 1926, to June 30,1927. Springfield, November, 1927. 42 pp.; maps. 

In the year covered by the report, vocational courses in agriculture, industrial 
education, and home economies were carried on in 237 cities in Illinois. Trade 
and industrial education classes were conducted in 27 cities, and the pupils 
enrolled in such classes totaled 27,986. 

Kansas.—Publie Service Commission. Coal Mine Inspection and Mine Rescue 
Departments. Annual report, 1926. Topeka, 1927. 131 pp. 

With a production of 4,562,955 tons, an average working year of 144.6 days 
per mine, and a total of 8,130 men employed, the mines of the State were respon- 
sible for 16 fatal and 475 nonfatal accidents in 1926, an increase over 1925 of 
5 fatalities and a decrease of 229 in nonfatal accidents. It should be stated, 
however, that these accidents included ‘‘each small and insignificant injury 
such as a slight seratch.”’? Most of them caused no loss of time. 
Kentucky.—Department of Mines. Annual report for the year ending December, 

1926. Lexington, 1927. 306 pp. 

Contains the usual production statistics, by mine, by county, and by years 
back to 1890; also @ complete directory of mines. The extent of employment 
is also given by county, by mine, and by nationality. An average of 62,006 
Yersons were employed at the mines and coke ovens during the year, the output 
of coal being 1,026 tons per man, which is a net increase of 72 tons per man over 
1925. There were 178 fatal accidents, 9 being caused by explosions and 87 by 
falls of roof. A fatality rate of 2.8 per million tons of coal is indicated. Nearly 
22 per cent of those killed had been working over 10 years. 
MassacnusETts.—Department of Education. Bulletin, 1927, No. 10: State- 

aided vocational and part-time education in Massachusetts. [Boston] 1927. 


(6 pp. (Reprint from the nineteenth annual report of the department of 
education.) 


Tables 1 to 8 give statistics of State-aided and vocational schools for 1925-26 
and Table 9, statistics concerning the employment in 1926 of children 14 to 
16 years of age. 

New Mexico.—Inspector of Coal Mines. Report for the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1926. Albuquerque [1926?]. 39 pp. 

Notes the occurrence of 15 fatal and 610 nonfatal accidents, the latter causing 
a time loss of 12,610 days. The production of coal amounted to a total of 
2,792,360 tons, giving a fatality rate of 5.4 per million tons, which is an improve- 
hent of about 33 per cent over the preceding year. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Women and 


Children. Special Bulletin No. 13: The personnel policies of Pennsylvania 
department stores. Harrisburg, 1926. 56 pp. 


This study covers the hours of work and earnings of employees in Pennsylvania 
department stores as well as the various personnel policies, including methods 
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of employment, store training, insurance provisions, and recreati. 
facilities for the health and comfort of employees. 


Unitep Srates.—Bureau of Efficiency. Annual report for th. 
November 1, 1926, to October 31, 1927. Washington, 1927. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Seventeenth «) 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927. Washington, 1927. », / ».* heat 
This report contains brief statements regarding the different studios « ... 
lems of health, sanitation, and ventilation, made by the bureau duri 
The subjects covered included ventilation of metal mines; effects . 
petroleum vapors; poisoning from carbon monoxide, tetraethyl lead 
lead in mining of lead ores; development of effective types of respir: 
gas masks; and a study of synthetic atmospheres in caisson disease. 
—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No . 


Hours and sagen 9 in bituminous coal mining, 1922, 1924, and 1926. Wasi. 
ington, 192 66 pp. 


An advance summary of this bulletin was published in the Labor Reviey for 
July, 1927 (pp. 89-97). 


v, 


—— —— —— Bulletin No. 455; Proceedings of the fourteenth annual convent; 
of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United Stat 
Canada, held at Paterson, N. J.. May 31—June 3, 1927. Washington 
131 pp. 

A — account of this convention was published in the Labor Review fo; 

July, 1927 (pp. 39, 40). 


Ss and 
1¢ 
» 132 > 





—— Employment Service. sore agricultural, and general employment 


prospects for 1928. Washington, 1927. iii, 20 pp. 
—— Government Printing Office. Siceiteteniii of Documents. J mmigra- 
tion, naturalization, citizenship, Chinese, Japanese, Negroes, and aliens. List 


of publications relating to above subjects for sale by wo ndent of * Docu 
ments, Washington, D. C. Washington, September, 1927. 10 pp. Pri 
list 67—12th ed. 


—— Interstate Commerce Commission. Forty-first annual report {November 1, 
1926, to October 31, 1927). Washington, 1927. v, 319 pp. 
Data on accidents to employees, passengers, and others, on the steam railroads 
of the United States in 1926, taken from this report, are published on page 88 
of this issue. 


—— —— Bureau of Statistics. Accident bulletin No. 95: Collisions, derailments, 
and other accidents resulting in injury to persons, equipment, or roadbed, 
arising from the operation of steam railways in interstate commerce, calendar 
year 1926. Washington, 1927. v, 116 pp. 

Some of the data included in this report, derived from the annual report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, appears in an article on page 88 of this 
issue. 


—— Laws, Statutes, ete. Compilation of laws relating to mediation, conciliatior 
and arbitration between employers and employees; laws disputes between car- 
riers and employe rs and subordinate officials under Labor Board; 8-hour laws; 
and employers’ liability laws. Compiled by Elmer A. Lewis, Superintendent 
Document Room, House of Representatives. Washington, 1927. 66 pp 


—— Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Annual report of the 
Surgeon General for the fiscal year 1927. Washington, 1927. vii, 099 PP» 


maps, charts. 


A review of the work of the division of industrial hygiene and sanitation 
is given on page 94 of this issue. 


e 
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Official—Foreign Countries 


\ysTRAI ‘Royal Commission on National Insurance. First progress report. 
” Casual sickness, permanent invalidity, maternity, old age. [Melbourne?] 1926. 

58 p 

___— Second progress report. Unemployment. [Melbourne?] 1927. 43 pp. 
Third progress report. Destitute allowances. [Melbourne?}] 1927. 

I] Vi 

= Fourth and final report. Membership, finance, and administration. 
[Melbourne?] 1927. 20 pp. 

_— (QureNSLAND).—Insurance office. Eleventh annual report, for the year 
ended June 80,1927. Brisbane, 1927. 40 pp. 

The report shows a successful year, particularly in the departments of fire 
and life insurance. 

“T stress the fact that the funds of the life department, which commenced 
business on January 1, 1918, now stand at £1,189,163, and that for the year 
ended December 31, 1926, on the actuary’s recommendation, * * * bonuses 
on ‘with profit’ policies, of 30s. endowment assurance and endowments, and 
45s. on ‘whole of life’ policies (an increase of 25 per cent on the bonuses declared 
for the preceding year) have been declared.” 

— (Tasmanta).—Industrial department. Twelfth annual report on factories, 
wages boards, shops, etc., 1926-27. Hobart, 1927. 26 pp. 

The number of persons employed in factories was 9,171 in 1926-27, as against 
9,099 in the preceding year. 

Betarum.—Ministére de 1’Industrie du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. 
Compte-rendu des travaux de la commission chargée de s’enquérir des effets de 


la loi de 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée de huit heures et la semaine de 
quarante-huit heures, 1924-1926. Brussels, 1927. 467 pp. 


Reviewed on page 122 of this issue. 


CanapA.—Department of Labor. Labor legislation in Canada, 1926. Ottawa, 
1927. 88 pp. 


’ Great Brirain.—Ministry of Labor. Effect of the unemployment insurance bill 


on the number of persons drawing benefit. London, 1927. 6 pp. (Cmd. 
2987.) 

An attempt to calculate how many persons will be excluded from unemploy- 
ment benefit by the provisions of the bill now before Parliament. The Govern- 
ment estimates that, allowing for the hoped-for decrease of unemployment and 
other factors, the number will be reduced by 30,000. 

— National Health Insurance (International Arrangements) Board. Report 


to the national health insurance joint committee and to the Irish insurance 
commissioners. London, 1927. 27 pp. (Cmd. 2968.) 


When the Irish Free State was established in 1922 it became necessary to 
separate the system of national health insurance within its area from the system 
in the rest of the United Kingdom. This report contains the recommendations 
aid arrangements made by the International Arrangements Board concerning 
the apportionment of funds and the financial adjustments required as a result of 
the severance. 


lxp14.—Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Statistical 
abstract for British India, with statistics, where available, relating to certain 
Indian States, from 1916-17 to 1925-26. Calcutta, 1927. xi, 707 pp. 


Includes data on cooperative societies, emigration, wholesale and retail prices, 
lumber of persons employed in different industries, and distribution of population 
by occupation as obtained in the industrial census of 1921. 
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INTERNATIONAL LaBor OrrFice.—Report of the director {submitted 
national Labor Conference, tenth session, Geneva, 1927). Gene 
two parts. 254, 145 pp. 

Part I reviews the general activities of the International Labor () 
its internal development, external relations, and the results produc: 
summarizes the annual reports submitted in pursuance of artic}: 
Versailles Treaty of Peace. 


Studies and reports, series A (industrial relations), No. 28: Fre. 
ciation. Vol. 1, Comparative analysis. Geneva, 1927. 140 pp. 
—— Studies and reports, series B (economic conditions), No. 17: Scie; 
ment in Europe, by Paul Devinat. Geneva, 1927. xv, 261 pp. 
This study was undertaken on behalf of the XXth Century Fund 
basis on which to estimate the chances of success and to determine 
be the program of work of an international institution such as had ty 
for the study of questions connected with the scientific organization of 
The volume presents information on the growth and progress of the novement 
for scientific management in industry, the institutions which have been created 
to deal with the subject, application of the principles of scientific management, 
and opinions regarding it. A bibliography of German and Frenc! 
scientific management is appended. 
Another appendix gives the constitution and rules of the International Mang 


age- 
aK 


ment Institute which was founded in 1927 with Mr. Paul Devinat, the author of 
this work, as the director. The institute will be managed by a board of 12 mem. 
bers composed of 3 representatives of the XXth Century Fund, 3 representatives 
of the governing body of the International Labor Office (representing the govern. 
ments, employers, and workers, respectively), a representative of the Interna. 
tional Committee for Scientific Management, and 5 experts nominated by the 
first seven founder members of the institute. 


| Irnist 4 

Nish g 
ee 
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NETHERLANDS East Inpies.—Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid ep 
Handel. Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek. Mededeelingen No. J: 
Prijzen, indexcijfers en wisselkoersen op Java 1913-1926. Batavia, 1927. 
zrxti, 173 pp.; charts. 

A report on prices, price indexes, and exchange rates in Java, 1913 to 1926. 
Norway.—([Departementet for Sociale Saker.] Riksforsikringsanstalten. Syke- 

forsikringen for dret 1926. Oslo, 1927. [6], 82 pp.; chart. (Norges offsielle 
statistikk, VIII, 43.) 

Annual report of the State Insurance Institution of Norway on sickness 
insurance in that country in 1926, with some comparative data for earlier years. 
Pervu.—Department of Treasury and Commerce. Bureau of Statistics. Statis 

tical abstract of Peru, 1926. Lima, 1927. xi. 207 pp. 

Besides comparative vital, financial, agricultural, and commercial statistics, 
this volume contains data on wholesale and retail prices and cost of living and 
industrial accident statistics. Average retail prices of specified food articles and 
industrial accident statistics, taken from this report, are given on pages 238 and 9% 
of this issue. 

SwepENn.—{Socialdepartementet.} Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ verksamhet | 
Sverige, dr 1925. Stockholm. 1927. [Various paging.] 

Report on the Swedish cooperative movement for the year 1925 
Union or Soutn Arrica.—Department of Labor. Chief Inspector of Fac 

tories. Annual report for the year 1926. Pretoria, 1927. 37 pp. 

Data on factory conditions, taken from this report, appear on page 80 of this 
issue. 


Office of Census and Statistics. Fourth census of the population of the Union 
of South Africa, enumerated May 4, 1926. Part I—Population: \ ume, 
sex, and geographical distribution of the European population. [retor, 
1927. xi, 85 pp. 
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Unofficial 
\cvstriN, AsHER. Buying power of labor and post-war cycles. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1927. 164 pp.; charts. (Columbia University 
etudics in history, economics, and public law, No. 292.) 
This study, which is confined chiefly to factory labor, contains data on cyclical 
guctuations of pay rolls and of purchasing power and production in manufacturing 
establishments, 1919-1925, and cyclical fluctuations of pecuniary volume of 


production, pay rolls, and labor cost, with an analysis of the flow of purchasing 

power as a causal factor in the course of the post-war business cycles. Many 

tables and charts are included. 

\yerIcAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Metal trades department. Proceedings of 

~~ the nineteenth annual convention, held at Los Angeles, Calif., September 28-30, 
1927. [Washington?] 1927. 61 pp. 

The report of the president of the department to this meeting included special 
comment on the enormous development of the flying-machine industry, in which 
the workers are totally unorganized. The need for the unionization of women 
in the metal trades was also stressed and organized labor’s position reemphasized 
in regard to equal pay for equal work. 

— New York branch. Official book. Proceedings, sixty-fourth annual con- 
vention, at Syracuse, August 23-25, 1927. Albany, 1927. 219 pp. 

Among the resolutions adopted at this convention were the following, favor- 
ing: Amendments and additions to the workmen’s compensation law; legislation to 
protect union bakeries against trusts; increased appropriations to the State 
employees’ retiring fund; amendments to State laws so as to eliminate injunctions; 
the introduction of a bill to prevent women and children living on lighters, scows, 
and barges in the port of New York; a clause in contracts for municipal work 
stipulating that the materials therefor shall be made in America. 

AmericAN Socrety OF MEcHANICAL ENGINEERS. Bibliography of management 
literature (up to February, 1927). New York, 29 West 39th Street, 1927. 67 pp. 

Includes sections on economics; fatigue (industrial) ; industrial relations, cover- 
ing employee representation, housing, labor turnover, stabilization of employ- 
ment, and unemployment; personnel; safety; and wages. 

AMERICAN TRADE UNION DELEGATION TO THE Soviet Union. Russia after ten 
years. New York, International Publishers, 1927. 96 pp.; map. 

A brief account of the findings of the American labor delegation which visited 
Russia in 1927. The chairman of the delegation was James H. Maurer, president 
of the Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor. 


Atkinson, Henry. Cooperative production—the Priestman-Atkinson system. 
London, Ernest Benn (Ltd.), 1927. 214 pp. 


Barceron, L. L’Orientation professionnelle: Contribution a Vétude des métiers— 
Vouvrier bijoutier-joaillier. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926. 38 pp. 

This monograph on the jewelry industry is intended for use in the vocational 
guidance of young persons. The working conditions in the manufacture of 
jewelry and the physical and mental attributes necessary for success in this trade 
are outlined. Information is also given as to the terms of apprenticeship in 
France and the opportunities for employment after apprenticeship is finished. 


Barou, N. The cooperative movement in the U. S. S. R. and its foreign trade. 
London, 1927. 32 Pp. 


Biwpa, ANTHONY. The history of the American working class. New York, 
International Publishers, 1927. 360 PP. 
A survey of labor and the labor movement in the United States from colonial 
times to the present day. Emphasizes the materialist conception of historical 
movements and events. 
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BuFFALO EDUCATIONAL Counci. Adult education in a community surnes 
the facilities existing in the city of Buffalo, N. Y. New York, Am: an toa! 
ciation for Adult Education, 41 E. 42d St. [1927?). xv, 192 pp. ——— 

Part I is a study of institutions comprising the Buffalo Educatioy: 

Part II is a study of the individual adult student, which is based \po) data 

secured from the student himself. 


Counei] 


CALIFORNIA, University or. College of Agriculture. Agricultura] | 
Station. Economic aspects of the dairy industry, by Edwin ( 
Berkeley, 1927. 192 pp.; maps, charts. (Bulletin 437.) 

Figures showing the wages of milkers in the dairy industry in Califor: 
from this report, are published on page 121 of this issue. 


periment 
V corhies 


la, taken 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Peace. Histoire é¢o) omique ef 
sociale de la guerre mondiale: Chémage et placement, par Andr 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1927. xii, 128 pp. 

The volume deals with the disruptive effect of the war upon agricultural] ang 
industrial employment in France and gives the results of the methods employed 
in meeting the situation, including the institution of national unemploymer 
funds and organization of an employment system. The appendixes contain thp 
text of the principal ministerial circulars and decrees issued. 


Cré hange, 


L’ organization du travail dans la région envahie de la Franc: pendant 
Voceupation, par Pierre Boulin. New Haven, Yale University Press, 192) 
xx, 161 pp. 
The labor conditions to which the French population of the territory invaded 
during the World War were subjected forms the subject of this volume. Ap 
uccount is given of the economic importance of the invaded territory, and of the 
forced labor of the civilians and conditions under which they worked. 
Counen, J. L. Mothers’ allowance legislation in Canada—a legislative review and 
analysis with a proposed “‘standard”’ act. Toronto, 1927. 134 pp. 
Analyzes the various provisions of the mothers’ allowances acts which are in 
force in five out of the nine Canadian Provinces. 


CooPERATIVE Propuctive FepERATION (Ltp.). Co-operators’ year book 1927, 
Leicester, Alliance Chambers, Horsefair St., 1927. 136 pp., illustrated. 


Dane, Epmunp. Wages and labor costs: A statement of the economic laws and 
theory of wages. London, Macmillan & Co. (Ltd.), 1927. ix, 194 pp. 

Discusses the rise of the modern wage system; the economic source of wages; 
the quantitative, qualitative, distributive, and competitive laws of wages; prices 
and wages; fluctuations in wages; taxation and wages; future of the wage sys- 
tem; the “industrial revolution’’; and effects of public policy on wages. 
Devreucn, ANDRE. Le cinéma. Paris, Gaston Doin et Cie, 1927. vi, 292 pp. 

This is a general account of the development of the moving-picture industry. 
Dovaetas, Paut H. Wages and the family. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 

1927. xiv, 304 pp. 2d ed. 

Some slight changes in the text have been made in this new edition which also 
has a supplementary appendix giving various important developments in the 
family-allowance movement in the 18 months after the first issue was published. 
Emp.oyYers’ FepeRATION or New Soutn Wates. Report of twenty-fifth annual 

meeting, September 29, 1927. Sydney, 1927. 45 pp. 

Among the interesting sections of this report is one on the basic wage inquiry, 
1926-27, and another on the family endowment act and the basic wage act. 


F&pERATION NATIONALE DES CooPERATIVES DE CONSOMMATION. Annuaire 


de la coopération (5° année), 1926-1927. Paris, 85 Rue Charlot, 1926. 699 
pp., tlustrated. 


Fifth yearbook of the National Federation of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies 
of France. In three parts. Part I contains descriptions of the federation, the 
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‘onal fe erations, the wholesale society, the Bank of the Cooperative Societies, 
J g vite 


he Superio’ Council of Cooperation, and articles by well-known cooperators. 
Part II gives @ list of vorcamegeaesie societies, by locality and Department, and 
Hortain statistics concerning the societies. Part III contains the texts of the 
haws governing cooperative societies, describes the procedure to be followed by 


eooperati societies, and gives samples of by-laws, forms, etc. 
‘t ave 


ForEIGN LANGUAGE INFORMATION Service. Handbook for immigrants to the 
United States, by Marian Schibsby. New York, 222 Fourth Ave., 1927. 
18U ] ; map. 

Issued in the hope of enabling immigrants to take their part more quickly in 
American life, to make the most of their opportunities, and to contribute their 
best to their new country. 

ForsEY, HUGENE. Economic and social aspects of the Nova Scotia coal industry. 
Toronto, Macmillan Co. of Canada (Ltd.) [19272]. 126 pp. (McGill Uni- 
versity economic studies, No. 6.) 

The problem of the coal industry in Nova Scotia is declared to be one of 
markets. The author thinks it quite important that the mines of the Province 
should not have to meet unfair competition from central Canada or the United 
States. 

GenpraL Evecrric Co. Safety rules for compressed gases and gas apparatus. 
Schenectady, October 1927. 117 pp.; diagrams. 


Harpy, Georae. The struggle of British seamen. London, International 
Propaganda Committee of Transport Workers, 38 Great Ormond St., WC 1, 
1927. 48 pp. 


Siicren 8S. TROUNSTINE FOUNDATION and YounG WoMEN’s CurisTIAN Asso- 


CIATION OF CINCINNATI. Wage-earning girls in Cincinnati—the wages, 
employment, housing, Fe recreation, and education of a sample group, by 
Frances Ivins Rich. incinnati, 1927. 76, itt pp., mimeographed; charts. 


Reviewed on page 83 of this issue. 


HovuGHTeELING, Letra. The income and standard of living of unskilled laborers 
in Chicago. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1927. xvii, 224 pp. 
Reviewed on page 236 of this issue. 


Inpri, GIOVANNI. Pour la santé des ouvriers—deux ans d’activité dans le domaine 
de l’assistance. Rome, Caisse Nationale pour les Assurances Sociales, 1927. 
278 pp., illustrated. 

An account of the work of the Italian National Social Insurance Fund in the 
rehabilitation of workers. A description is given of the methods of treatment and 
care given in the different convalescent homes. 


Insitute or Paciric ReLations. Preliminary paper prepared for second 
general session, July 15-29, 1927. Asiatic immigration in New Zealand, its 
history and legislation, by G. H. Scholefield, and T. D. H. Hall. Honolulu, 
1927. 16 pp. 


— 





Australian immigration laws and their working, by A. H. Charteris. 
Honolulu, 1927. 10 pp. 


—— —— Effect of migration on the economic condition of laborers in the lands to 
which migrants go. Differences in standards of living as a barrier to immi- 
gration. By G.L. Wood. Honolulu, 1927. 15 pp. 


—— Legislative aspects of Asiatic migration, prepared by International 
Labor Office. Honolulu, 1927. 28 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION oF TRADE UNIONS. Fifth yearbook, 1927. Part 
II. Amsterdam, 31 Tesselschadestraat, 1927. 80 pp. 

Contains brief reports on membership, activities, etc., for 1925 and 1926, from 
the national centers affiliated with the International Federation of Trade Unions 
‘id from the international trade secretariats. 

Part I of this yearbook was noted in the June, 1927, issue of the Review. 


—_- 
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Liev, D. K. China’s industries and finance; being a series of stud 
industrial and financial questions. Peking, Chinese Governm, 
Economic Information, 1927. xiv, 238 pp. 


The seven sections of this volume deal, respectively, with the follo, 
(1) The industrial development of China; (2) the financial organiza: 
(3) industrial and financial statistics of China; (4) the Liken system » 
on industries and finance; (5) international administration and fina 
of Chinese railways; (6) the iron and steel industry in China—its . 
duction; and (7) development of Chinese silk weaving industry. 


Lits effe, te 


lal Contr | 


Nationa Civic Feperation. Woman’s Department. Study o/ 
almshouses in Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, and Penns, 
York, 105 W. 40th St., 1927. 95 pp. 

A report based upon visits of investigation to 20 almshouses in Ne, 
in New Jersey, 19 in Connecticut, and 24 in Pennsylvania. A brief ; 
the individual institutions follows a discussion of the general situati 
The conclusion reached is that the evils of the almshouse system arise from 
popular indifference to the matter, and that they can be easily and effectiyely 
remedied whenever the people in general so desire. j 

‘Most earnestly it [the woman’s department] pleads for general realization of 
the fact that the American almshouse is a social problem, and that it needs only 
an awakened social conscience to make it the institution it can be—a humane. 
decent home for those for whom society must care, and a scientific, efficient, and 
even more humane refuge for the chronic sick for whom society has no other 
place.”’ 


’ , 
port up Q 


disclosed. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Supplemental bonuses for wag 
earners, supervisors, and executives. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 192. 
ix, 60 pp. 

The report covers the supplemental bonus plans of 107 companies employing 
326,175 workers, of whom 135,228 participated in the bonus. An appendix 
gives a list of the firms covered. 

NaTIoNAL Lamp Works. Engineering Department. Bulletin 41-D: Illumi- 


nation design daia for industrial and commercial interiors, by Ward Harrison 
and C. E. Weitz. Cleveland, Sept. 15, 1927. 36 pp.; illustrations, diagrams. 


Intended as a handbook for lighting specialists, electrical contractors, engi- 
neers, architects, students, and instructors. Presents a method of illumination 
design ‘“‘which has become the standard for illuminating engineering work.’ 

Bulletin 42-B: Factory lighting designs, by C. E. Weitz. Cleveland, 
Sept. 1, 1927. 48 pp.; illustrations, diagrams. 
— Bulletin 53: Farm lighting, by W. C. Brown. Cleveland, Sept. 15, 
1927. 36 pp., illustrated. 
OrmsBez, Hazet Grant. The young employed girl. New York, Woman’ 
Press, 1927. xiv, 124 pp. 

A study of the educational, industrial, and social status of young employed 
girls, based on interviews with 500 girls in continuation schools and on informa 
tion obtained in visits to 263 homes. 

Parar, Maruitpe Prerre. La dentelle et la broderie. Paris, Gaslon Down 
et Cie., 1927. 328 pp. 

A history of the lace industry with an account of what has been dom 
war in France to revive the industry and to teach the art of lace making 
Pasquet, Louis. Immigration et main-d’euvre étrangers en France. Paris 

Les Editions Rieder, 1927. 205 pp. 

A handbook for the use of French employers, trade-unions and labor exchanges, 

and foreign laborers in France. Includes regulations for the recru!iment of 
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ers and information as to their duties, rights, and other matters of 
nem. 
aes. L’Ouvritre 4 domicile. Paris, Editions Radot, 1927. 188 pp. 
blishing a minimum wage for home workers in the clothing industry 
was passed in France in 1915 and subsequent amendments have included most of 
se industries Which employ this class of labor. The author describes conditions 
i efore the enactment of the law and outlines measures which should be 
vent the exploitation of these workers. 
_ W. Almanach des Deutschen Genossenschaftswesens. Berlin, Carl 
ns, 1926. vitt, 125 pp. 

Directory of German consumers’ cooperative organizations, giving also year 
5 of establishment, membership, ete. 

Rupnarpt, PauL., Importance de quelques facteurs moraux (volonté, attention, 
activité, ete.) dans Vorientation professionnelle. Geneva, Georg & Co., 1927. 
16 pp. 

The results of tests in the telephone and clock industries, showing the impor- 
tance of such factors as the will, power of application, activity, etc., for success 
in different kinds of employment, are given in this pamphlet. 

Rorvacur, S. M. Bombay industries: The cotton mills. Bombay, Indian Textile 
Journal (Ltd.), 1927. xvi, 744 pp., illustrated. 

A review of the cotton industry in Bombay from its inception to 1926. The 
yolume includes a study of the operatives, an account of factory legislation and 
workmen's compensation, and data on the financial position of the mills since 
1920, associations of employers and workers, welfare work and housing, wages 
in cotton, woolen, jute, and paper mills, and other details bearing on cotton- 
textile manufacturing. 

SeuigcMaN, Epwin R. A. The economics of installment selling: A study in con- 


sumers’ credit with special reference to the automobile. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1927. 2vols. 357, 623 pp. 


Reviewed on page 233 of this issue. 

Smion, OpetrE. L’orientation professionnelle en France et & l’etranger. Paris, 
Félix Alean, 1927. xv, 178 pp. 

The author discusses the purpose of vocational guidance, its development in 
France and other countries, and the methods followed and the results obtained 
in these countries. 

SociaL Service Councit or Canapa. Industrial Life Committee. The man out 
of work: A report on a study of five hundred unemployed men. January, 1927. 
31 pp. 

This is a study of the unemployed as actual human beings—a collection of 
individual case records. 

Stocks, M. D. The case for family endowment. London, Labor Publishing Co. 
Lid.), 1927. 95 pp. 

The author holds that the economic case for family endowment is based on the 
declaration that the lower wage levels can not be so established as to meet the 
reasonable requirements of even a ‘“‘standard family”’ at its comparatively brief 
peak period of dependence. This being granted, he believes that either some 
machinery must be devised to amplify the income of the family during such peak 
period or we must perforce frankly acknowledge the position that the ‘‘ persistent 
destitution” of a high percentage of the children of the Nation “‘is a necessary 
feature of its economic system.” 
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Taytor, Harowp. Producers’ cooperation: What workers’ contro) hag d 
Leicester, Cooperative Copartnership Propaganda Committee {192 one, 


( 
Endeavors to define the purpose of the cooperative worksho, ‘0 Pp. 
the distinction between these and the profit-sharing schemes, an 
these societies are the result of protest against the insecurity of 
the injustices, and the lack of recognition of the worker as a huma: 
the present organization of industry. 


points out 
Shows that 
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Tessier, Gaston. La gréve des employés de banque. Paris, Mai Syndicale 
1926. 23 pp. ’ 
An account of the strike of bank employees in France during the spring and 
summer of 1925, by a member of the French Superior Council of Labor. 
WiuiiaMs, Stipney J. The manual of industrial safety. Chicago and New York 
A. W. Shaw Co., 1927. viit, 207 pp. ' 
This book is devoted chiefly to safety organization and methods rather thanto 
mechanical safeguarding, and “attempts to set forth the essential] Information 
needed by a man who devotes all or part of his time to industrial safety.” Chap. 
ters in the book deal with safety committees, the foreman, the new employee, 
records, safety and production, Health and sanitation, and the elimination of 
hazards specifically noted. 


ZENTRALVERBAND DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE. Jahrbuch, 1927. 
Hamburg, 1927. [Various paging.| 


Yearbook of the Central Union of German Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, 


} vols, 


O 








